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PREFACE 



The National Live Stock Association of the United States herewith 
presents its Seventh Annual Report to its membership and such of the 
public as are Interested in the live stock industry. In putting in printed 
form the record of the work of the Association during the year 1903 
and the proceedings of the seventh annual convention at Portland, Ore., 
in the early part of January, 1904, the officers of the Association feel 
a justifiable pride in the accomplishments of this great organization. 
The rank and file of its membership are producers, and as such, like 
others of their class, are, by the very evolution of things under the present 
system of government, at the mercy of "combinations," — railroad, pack- 
ing, manufacturing, etc. This association, therefore, of the producers, 
is, in the main, one of protection, necessitating an assault on the bat- 
tlements of those who have banded themselves together to secure the 
maximum of profit from the minimum of cost, to them, with the result 
that the producer, from whom they buy, has been compelled to accept 
that minimum to his undoing financially. This continued pressure on 
the live stock producer has awakened him to a sense of self-protection, 
and the past year has seen a larger increase in the membership of the 
National Live Stock Association than ever in its history, and with this 
added power the officers of the Association have been able to make an 
impression on those from whom relief was sought. Their appeal to the 
Federal Congress that the system of interstate inspection be abolished 
was heeded, resulting in the saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
annually in unnecessary fees. The clear, concise and broad-gauged argu- 
ment before the Trunk Line Asociatlon in Chicago, in favor of the re- 
establishment of the return transportation privilege to shippers brought 
the desired result, and likewise the abrogation of the tonnage system. 
Through its instrumentality the combination of railroads have agreed 
to a hearing for the purpose of readjusting freight rates on live stock, 
which have been increasing without any apparent reason, and there 
is good reason to expect something favorable from the railroads in the 
near future. However, should no favorable result follow, the officers 
of the Asociatlon, ever vigilant, will push the consideration by Congress 
of an amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act which will empower 
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the Commission to enforce its rulings. Such a bill, prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Law Convention and backed by the National Live 
Stock Association, will be before Congress at the opening of the session 
December next, as will also a bill calling for a census of live stock to 
be taken every five years in order that the producer can more intelli- 
gently keep track of the supply with the demand and himself be the 
arbiter on the matter of values of his product. The important questions 
of forest reserves and public grazing lands are being discussed more 
freely year by year, and these vexing questions are nearing a satisfactory 
solution, for the reason that at the great gatherings of the Association 
in annual session they are well ventilated by a class of citizens of this 
Nation who are open to argument and are willing to give and take on 
a fair and equitable basis. The Anti-Shoddy Bill before Congress has 
been modified by conferences between the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, the National Wool Growers' Association and the Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, and bids fair to become a law, not alone in the inter- 
est of the wool producer, but of the general public as well. The future 
of the live stock Industry, notwithstandiiig the apparent depressed con- 
dition, was never brighter than it is to-day, for the reason that it is 
organized on a solid basis, for right and justice, and such demands must 
in the very nature of humane things be granted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Seventh Annual Convention was 
held on the Northwest Pacific Coast, the daily attendance at the meetings 
averaged six hundred, and the number of delegates from the far Eastern 
States were beyond expectation; evidencing the profound interest the 
membership takes in the annual gatherings. From the point of important 
business transacted with intelligence and dispatch; of the deep and 
active interest taken in the debates on the various important prepared 
addresses, and of the good-fellowship that prevailed, the Portland con- 
vention will go down into history as the most important yet held. 

CHARLES F. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 
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CALL FOR SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 



Headquarters National Live Stock Association, 
Portland, Oregon, December 1, 1903. 

To the Members of the National Live Stock Association and All Others 

Interested in the Live Stock Industry: 

Complying with the orders of the Executive Committee, we have 
the honor to advise ypu that the Seventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association will convene in the Baker Theatre, January 
12, 1904, and continue through as many sessions as the business may 
require. 

Delegates will be admitted according to the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, as follows: 

East state, territorial, county or local range association of cattle, 
sheep, horse or swine breeders may appoint one delegate for every 10,000 
head of stock, or part thereof, represented by the members of such 
organization. 

The governors of each state and territory may appoint three dele- 
gates-at-large. 

Each feeders' and breeders' association may appoint one delegate-at- 
large and one for every twenty-five members or part thereof. 

In counties where there is no regular live stock organization, the 
county commissioners may appoint one delegate from among the stock- 
men of said county. 

Each state or territorial live stock sanitary board may appoint three 
delegates. 

Each state board of agriculture or agricultural college may appoint 
one delegate. 

Each live stock commission merchants' exchange may appoint one 
delegate-at large and one for each twenty-five members thereof. 

Each stock yards company may appoint one delegate. 

Each railway and transportation company may appoint one delegate. 

Each chamber of commerce may appoint one delegate for every one 
hundred members. 

Each dairymen's association may appoint one delegate. 

Each state irrigation association may appoint one delegate. 

An alternate may be appointed for every delegate. 
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Any bona fide stockman engaged in breeding, feeding, trading or 
handling live stock may become a member of this Association by the 
payment of an initiation fee of $10.00 and an annual due of $10.00. . 

Delegates may be appointed from Canada and the Republic of 
Mexico, but in all cases, except those from state and county, the require- 
ments regarding membership must be complied with. 

All associations, governors and county commissioners are requested 
to send the names and postofflce addresses of their delegate to the Secre- 
tary as soon as named, in order that the roll may be promptly and prop- 
erly arranged. 

RAILWAY RATES. 

For this occasion the railroads have made the following unusually 
low rates from points west of Chicago: 

New Orleans, $70.30; Memphis, $62.75; Cairo, $62.15; Houston, 
Texas, $60.75; Mineola, Texas, $57.45; St. Louis. $57.50; Chicago, $61.50; 
Missouri river points, including St. Paul, $50.00; Denver and common 
points, including Cheyenne and El Paso, Texas, $45.00; from all other 
points in this territory, one lowest first-class fare for the round trip. 

For territory south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Missis- 
sippi rivers a rate of one and one-third fare for the round trip has been 
made. From all points east of St Louis and Chicago to Buffalo and north 
of the Ohio river, eighty per cent, of double the one-way first-class fare 
for the round trip will be in force. Selling dates for these tickets are 
January 6, 7, 8 and 9, with final return limit January 31, 1904. A reduced 
rate of $13.50 from Portland to San Francisco has been made, so that any 
one desiring to stop off at all points of interest may do so. 

Stop-over permits will be granted on the return trip on application 
to the joint agency in Portland. 

BUSINESS OF THE CONVENTION. 

Existing conditions throughout the country make it absolutely neces- 
sary that decisive action upon several subjects shall be taken at this 
meeting for the protection of the industry. Among these are: 

FOREST RESERVES. 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association favors the re- 
striction of forest reserves to such lands as are now or recently have 
been forest lands, and that such reserves be confined to natural water 
sheds, and that a congressional committee consisting of experts be ap- 
pointed to 'examine all reserves and eliminate from the same the non- 
forest lands. 

Resolved, That the forests and all vegetation upon the public lands 
of the United States, including the forest reserves, shall be placed under 
the direction and control of the secretary of agriculture, and that the 
secretary of the department of the interior shall have control only of 
such matters as relate to the title of such lands. 
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PACKERS' COMBINATION AGAINST STOCK GROWERS. 

Resolved, That the concentration of packing facilities on modern 
lines into the hands of a few great capitalists and into a few market 
centers has resulted in almost eliminating competition, and has widened 
the margin between the price of cattle on the hoof and the dressed meat 
to the consumer to a point that is manifestly unfair to the producer, 
and the only remedy is for the stockmen to combine and provide compe- 
tition by building independent packing plants and encouraging new 
markets. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Resolved, That legislation should be enacted by the national congress 
compelling the movement of stock trains at a minimum speed of twenty 
miles per hour from loading point to destination, exclusive of stops for 
feed and water, and that such trains shall have the right-of-way over 
trains loaded with dead freight. 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association hereby respect- 
fully memorializes the Fifty-eighth Congress to enact legislation confer- 
ring upon the Interstate Commerce commission authority to determine, 
upon full hearing under the provisions of the "Act to Regulate Com- 
merce," what change shall be made in rate or practice found to be dis- 
criminative or unreasonable. Such determination to be immediately op- 
erative, an so to continue until overruled by the court. 

ARID LANDS. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of the National Live 
Stock Association, Congress should immediately appoint a commission of 
five, consisting of one cattle grower, one sheep grower, one expert irriga- 
tionist and two government officials, for the purpose of investigating the 
arid and semi-arid grazing lands west of the one hundredths meridian, 
to make a speedy report to Congess, with a view of amicably settling 
the conditions now existing over this matter in the territory named. 

Resolved, That the National Congress should so amend the laws 
affecting the public lands as to repeal the stone, desert land and lieu land 
acts, and the commutation clause of the homestead act, and that the 
latter should be so amended as to allow a citizen to take up at least one 
section of arid or non-irrigated land as a homestead. 

TO PRODUCE MEAT WITHOUT CORN. 

Resolved, That between the irrigated farms and the non-irrigated 
grazing lands of the West there is produced all the material for making 
the choicest of commercial food meat. All that is lacking is an accurate 
knowledge as to the proper methods and proportions in which to combine 
these existing elements, and the national government is urged to assist in 
conducting the necessary experiments to show the western stockmen how 
to make meat of the products of the western ranch and range. 
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It is not to be understood that the above resolutions will be adopted 
as they stand, their appearance here being only an indication of the 
subjects to be discussed. 

In addition to this. Congress should be asked to immediately pass 
the Grosvenor anti-shoddy bill, and enact a law providing for a classified 
census of live stock. 

Any member of the Association interested in any subject of a general 
nature is respectfully requested to place it in the form of a resolution 
and send it to the Secretary at once, so it may be brought before the 
first meeting of. the Executive Committee, and thus receive early consid- 
eration by the convention. 

ORGANIZATION. 

For mutual protection it has become the policy of all Industries to 
organize. It must be conceded that in a national organization the live stock 
industry of the nation can accomplish more than by individual efforts. 
The history of this organization will demonstrate this fact. The work is 
in your hands, and upon your determination and successful efforts, to a 
great extent, depends the future of the live stock industry. Unless the 
association receives this support it will be impossible for it to attain 
the measure of success desired. The cost of maintaining a national or- 
ganization is insignificant, the assessments being but one-twentieth of one 
cent per head. If you or your local association are not members of the 
National Association, you are earnestly requested to make application 
immediately, in order that you may be represented at the coming meeting. 
Blanks for this purpose and all information may be had by addressing 
the Secretary at Portland, Oregon. 

We desire to impress upon you the supreme importance of delegates 
being appointed under this call who will attend this meeting and give 
the matters under discussion their serious consideration. 

The citizens of Portland have raised a generous sum and are arrang- 
ing to entertain all delegates in a handsome manner. 

Immediately on arriving in Portland you should register with the 
Secretary at headquarters, Portland Hotel, or the theatre, when you will 
be provided with badges admitting you to Convention Hall, and coupon 
tickets for all entertainments given by the citizens. 

Be sure and ask for rates to the National Live Stock Convention, 
January 11-15, 1904. If your local agent can not give you full informa- 
tion as to dates of sale, etc., write the Secretary of the Association. 

JNO. W. SPRINGER, 
CHAS. F. MARTIN, President. 

Secretary. 
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GEORGE L. GOULDING, 

TREASURER. 




CHAS. F. MARTIN, 
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MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

FIRST SESSION. 

Portland, Oregon, January 11, 1904. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Ck>mmittee of the National 
Live Stock Association was called to order at headquarters, in the Port- 
land Hotel, at 8 o'clock this evening, by Chairman Springer, there being 
present: 

E. S. Gosney Arizona 

H. A. Jastro California 

Geo. W. Ballantine , Colorado 

M. B. Gwinn Idaho 

B. B. Frayser Indian Territory 

H. W. McAfee Kansas 

E. S. Downs, proxy for L. A. Allen Missouri 

Wm. Lindsay Montana 

Charles Wright, 2d New Hampshire 

G. Howard Davison New York 

Richard Scott Oregon 

Ed. Stenger, proxy for F. M. Stewart South Dakota 

L. F. Wilson .- Texas 

Jesse M. Smith Utah 

Tim Kinney Wyoming 

C. F. Martin, Secretary Colorado 

F. P. Johnson, Assistant Secretary Colorado 

After a few remarks of welcome, and approval by. the Chairman 
of the minutes of the last meeting, the program for the convention, as 
prepared by the Board of Control, was adopted by the Committee. 

The Chairman then appointed as a Committee to audit the accounts 
of the Secretary and Treasurer: M. B. Gwinn, Geo. W. Ballantine and 
Tim Kinney. 

The question of employing a General Counsel of the Association to 
take the place of Hon. Wm. M. Springer, deceased, was taken up, and on 
motion of Mr. Davison, was referred to the Board of Control to be ap- 
pointed by the new Executive Committee. 
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Mr. George L. Goulding, Treasurer of the ABSoclation, read his 
report, which was accepted and referred to the Auditing Committee. 

The Chairman then appointed as a Committee on Resolutions Messrs. 
Davison, Wilson and McAfee. 

A resolution, drawn by Hon. Ralph Talbot, of Denver, Assistant 
Counsel of the Association, on the death of Hon. Wm. M. Springer, was 
read and adopted by a rising vote — on motion of Mr. Davison, seconded 
by Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Gosney reported that he had attended a meeting of the cattle- 
men of Arizona, held at Phoenix on the 4th inst; that they had effected 
a very strong organization and had promised to become members of 
the National and be represented at the next annual convention. Mr. 
Jastro, who is a member of the Arizona Association, also referred to 
the organization as being composed of the representative men of that 
territory, and that he would vouch for their becoming members during 
the year. 

Mr. Johnson read the annual report of the Secretary. At its con- 
clusion Mr. Hagenbarth complimented the Secretary on the work which 
he had done during the year, and moved that the Committee, in accepting 
his report, extend him a vote of thanks, which motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

To the Members of the Executive Committee of the National Live Stock 
Association : 

Gentlemen: In making my annual report to the members of the 
National Live Stock Association I shall go into a detailed statement 
as to the efforts put forth during the past year, what the stockmen 
desire of the Association in the future, and the condition of the organiza- 
tion, with the hope that this information may prompt the members to 
give it the support and assistance which it deserves, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that it is absolutely in their interest 

I regret to say that the unfavorable conditions which the industry 
has experienced during the past year has not prompted the generous 
financial or moral support we have had heretofore, and has prevented a 
large number of delegates from the central and eastern States from 
attending this convention, as they very much desired to do. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the convention at Kansas 
City, the Secretary took up the matter of endeavoring to organize new 
associations in states and territories where Done up to that time were 
in existence, and attending the annual meetings of local associations 
which are members of the National body. The work of organizing a Ter- 
ritorial Cattle Association in Arizona was begun while I was spending 
my vacation at Phoenix in March. The season of the year, however, not 
being favorable for a large attendance of the cattlemen, the result of this 
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effort did not materialize until this fall, when a meeting was held at 
Tucson for this purpose. After effecting a temporary organization, the 
meeting adjourned until January 4, 1904, when a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected. 

I also attended a meeting of the cattlemen of New Mexico, called 
for Deming, the middle of March. We were assisted in this work hy 
Hon. H. A. Jastro, of Bakerstteld, California; Col. L. F. Wilson, of Holli- 
day, Texas, and Hon. Jerry Simpson, of Roswell, New Mexico, and by 
the leading stockmen of that Territory. The meeting was unusually 
successful and an organization of 120 men was effected at this time. 
Both of the foregoing associations, I have been informed, intend to 

become members of the National. 

• 

I also attended the meeting of the Cattle Raisers' Association of 
Texas at El' Paso in March, and, with the assistance of the officers of that 
organization and other of our friends, succeeded in having the mem- 
bers of the Texas Association make voluntary subscriptions to the 
amount of $830, sufficient to pay their annual dues; also the annual meet- 
ings of the Oregon Wool Growers' Association, at Baker City; the Utah 
Wool Growers' Association, at Salt Lake City; the Idaho Wool Growers' 
Association, at Boise; the Oklahoma Live Stock Association, at Wood- 
ward; the Roaring Fork and Eagle River Association, at Carbondale, and 
the Northern Colorado Cattle Growers' Association, at Fort Collins. I 
was Invited to attend a meeting called for Walla Walla, Washington, on 
December 28th, for the purpose of assisting in organizing a State live 
stock association, the necessities for an organization of this character 
being very pressing. The meeting was well attended by the stockmen 
from different parts of the State, and accomplished the purpose for which 
it was called. The new association at that meeting became a member 
of the National, and appointed delegates for the Portland Convention. 

During the middle of September Mr. C. E. Wantland, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, brought out from Washington for an excursion through 
the western States come thirty-five correspondents of leading newspapers 
of the United States. The officers of this Association, together with the 
Denver officials of the Union Pacific Railroad and the citizens of Hugo, 
Colorado, gave the correspondents a "chuck wagon" supper and "cowboy 
ball," which was a novelty never before experienced by these gentlemen, 
and was greatly enjoyed. We also assisted in entertaining the party dur- 
ing their stay in Denver for two days following, and I do not hesitate 
to say that these entertainments will be of inestimable benefit to the 
stockmen of the West, for the reason that during this time the visitors 
were made acquainted with the existing conditions, which will permit 
them to write intelligently upon subjects in which the stockmen of the 
West are Interested. 

I find that it is very desirable that some officer of the Association 
should attend as many of the meetings of local associations as is pos- 
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Bible, in order to maintain the interest in the National work, as the 
members of those associations wish to be informed as to what is going 
on. More meetings would have been attended had they been held at 
times when I was not necessarily detained at headquarters. 

We have secured a number of new memberships during the year, 
but because of unfavorable conditions, our list has not grown as during 
previous years. 

It is with deep regret that I am obliged to announce to you the 
death of our General Counsel at Washington, Hon. William M. Springer, 
which occurred on December 4th, from penumonia, after an illness of 
but a very few days. His death leaves the work of the Association at 
the Capital in an incomplete condition, and I recommend that ohe of 
the first duties of the new Executive Committee be to select some person 
or persons to look after the various matters this Association now has 
before Congress. It has been demonstrated that unless we have men 
on the ground to urge the committees to consider measures in which we 
are interested, such bills will suffer by being allowed to remain pigeon- 
holed in some committee room., 

Legislation. 

I am pleased to advise you that early in February the bill which 
the Association caused to be introduced in the Fifty-seventh Congress, pro- 
viding for federal inspection on all interstate shipments of live stock, 
passed the Senate and became a law. The enactment of this bill will 
be a saving to the live stock shippers of this country of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. After the 
passage of this measure there seemed to be a disposition upon the part 
of one or two States to disregard the law and continue levying these 
fees. An opinion was asked from our attorneys in Denver, Messrs. Talbot, 
Denison ft Wadley, which was furnished this office on May 12th. It was 
to the effect that State inspectors had no more right to stop interstate 
shipments, which bore a clean bill of health from federal inspectors, at 
State lines and levy fees, than to stop the United States mail. This opin- 
ion was published in full in Bulletin No. 42, and I am pleased to say that 
this bulletin had the desired effect, and its suggestions generally adopted 
by shippers and transportation companies. We had repeated requests 
from live stock agents, commission men, shippers and railway companies 
from all over the United States for copies of this bulletin. 

All other measures which we had before the last Congress failed of 
passage because of the deadlock in the Senate over the Panama Canal 
and Statehood bills. Our measures were re-introduced at the beginning 
of the special session of the Fifty-eighth Congress, as follows: A bill 
providing for a classified census of live stock, calling upon the President 
to appoint a commission to investigate and report upon the forest re- 
serves and conditions of the arid and semi-arid States, with a view of 
agreeing upon some bill for the amicable adjustment of these difficulties. 
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In this connection I am glad to report that the President complied with 
our request, and on November 30th appointed as this Commission Hon. 
W. A. Richards, Commissioner of the General Land Office; Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief Forester of the Department of Agriculture, and Hon. F. H. 
Newell, Chief Engineer of the Department of Geological Survey, with 
instructions to report at the earliest possible date. This Association de- 
sired, in addition to these three, one practical cattleman and one prac- 
tical sheepman, but the Chief Executive did not deem this advisable. 
However, this Commission is quite satisfactory, and no doubt will be 
of great service in reaching the desired conclusion. I desire also to say 
that the Mntlment is rapidly growing toward individual control of the 
grazing lands of this country, and in my opinion it is a question of but 
a short time before some satisfactory agreement will be reached between 
interested parties. 

The Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy Bill was also re-Introduced at this ses- 
sion. The principal opposition to the passage of the measure comes 
from members of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. Their 
argument is that we seek to prevent the manufacture of shoddy in any , 
form. Their premises being false, it follows that their argument against 
this measure is eminently unfair as well as unreasonable. This Associa- 
tion seeks only to have manufacturers stamp their goods, giving the 
percentage of shoddy, the same as manufacturers of oleomargarine are 
compelled . to Stamp their product. The manufacturers also object to 
the section of our bill providing for federal inspection, claiming that 
it would be a detriment to their business to have their mills filled with 
these officials. It does not seem that this argument should have any 
weight, for the reason that federal inspectors in all of the packing 
houses of the country, oleomargarine factories, distilleries, etc., do not 
work a detriment to the business. We invited the Hon. C. H. Harding, 
President of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, to attend 
this meeting, or designate some person to discuss this question with 
you, and also to appoint a committee from the manufacturers' association 
to confer with a committee of the National Live Stock Association with 
reference to this measure. 

A bill has also been re-introduced, providing for the extension of 
the time limit for unloading live stock in transit west of the one hun- 
dredth meridian from twenty-eight to forty hours; also a bill transfer- 
ring matters pertaining to forest reserves from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of Agriculture; a bill compelling transporta- 
tion companies to haul live stock in trainload lots of ten cars or more at a 
minimum of twenty miles per hour. We have also given our endorsement 
to a bill introduced by the Interstate Commerce Law Commission, which 
seeks to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to prevent discrimina- 
tion between competing localities and sections and between different 
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descriptions of traffic, and also for relief from the continuance of rates 
unreasonable in themselves. 

Judge Springer had in preparation a bill repealing the Lieu Land 
act, but it was not completed at the time of his death. There might be 
other amendments made to the preeent land laws, which would be ad- 
visable for this convention to consider, among them being the repeal 
of the commutation clause of the Homestead act; the repeal of the 
Stone act, and increasing the number of acres which constitute a home- 
stead in arid and semi-arid States from 160 to 640 acres. 

The stockmen, while not opposed to the protection of the forests, 
have a decided and pronounced objection to the policy which has been 
adopted by the Interior Department regarding forest reserves. I refer 
particularly to the segregation of vast areas of grazing and agricultural 
land as a portion of these reserves, and in a majority of cases excluding 
live stock from grazing thereon. This matter has grown to such pro- 
portions that if something is not done very soon, the industry in several 
of the Western States and Territories will be completely destroyed. 
Our efforts in this direction before the Interior Department have so far 
been without effect, but I believe that if our request to have the Division 
of Forest Reserves transferred to the Agricultural Department is granted, 
that the stockmen as a rule will have no further cause for complaint. 

During the summer I circulated through all of the live stock States 
petitions asking Congress to pass the Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy bill and 
the bill providing for a census of live stock. These petitions were quite 
generally signed, and have been compiled in proper form and forwarded 
to the proper officials at Washington. I also completed a detailed argu- 
ment in support of the various measures in which we are interested, 
giving the reasons why Congress should enact these bills, and have for- 
warded it also to Washington. 

On November 21, 1903, I received a letter from Judge Springer, in 
which he said: "I am quite confident of being able to secure the passage 
of the live stock census bill at this session of Congress, but, as you 
state, the approach of the presidential election will make it difficult for 
us to get some of the other bills considered and passed. It will require 
a strong pressure to secure the passage of the Anti-Shoddy bill; the 
influences opposing it are powerful and influential; the whole public 
manufacturing interest will be against it secretly. They all proflt more 
or less by the fraud that is practiced by mixing shoddy in woolen goods 
and selling them for pure wool. If the people would only wake up on 
the subject, and every one of them write to their members of Congress 
and Senators, urging the passage of this bill, in my opinion there would 
be no trouble in seeing it enacted. Unless this is done by those who 
have the greatest interest in it, as I have already stated, there will be 
no end of obstructions thrown in our way." 
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I wish to impress upon you the importance of Judge Springer's 
recommendations. It is the duty of this Association to not onl^ seek 
the passage of such laws as are beneficial to the live stock industry, but 
also oppose those which are inimical to its interest. 

Under this last head, I have to advise you that Senator Lodge has 
introduced a bill in Congress providing for the removal of the tariff on 
hides. Should this bill become a law the loss would not fall upon the 
importer or the manufacturer, but upon the man who produces the 
animal. The average being |1.25 for every hide, it would cause the cattle 
raisers of the nation to lose twelve and a half million dollars annually. 
In the event Mr. Lodge's bill should meet with favor at the hands of 
Congress, there is no question but that an attempt would immediately 
be made to remove the tariff from wool. If a law of this character should 
be enacted, it would mean a loss to the sheep industry because of the 
reduction in the price of wool of at least thirty-three million dollars per 
annum, and we are justified in saying that the price of sheep would be 
reduced to the figure which prevailed under the free trade law, which 
varied from 98 cents to |1.25 per head. 

A coterie of officers of humane societies have introduced a bill in 
Congress for the purpose of incorporating a National Humane Society. 
The supporters of this bill are seeking by its passage to establish a new 
cabinet bureau in Washington, which shall be invested with the power 
to regulate transportation, inspection and handling of live stock in the 
various States, and of course it will follow, if this law is enacted, that 
sinecure positions, with handsome salaries, will have to be created for 
its officials. In view of the fact that there are already laws upon the 
statute books governing these matters to the satisfaction of the live stock 
industry, it seems to me that the proposed bill will be simply an expensive 
duplication of the present laws, and by its 'enactment these important 
affairs will be placed in the hands of people who are ignorant of live 
stock conditions in any of its branches. It would also nullify the law 
which the stockmen had passed at the last session of Congress, pro- 
viding for federal inspection of live stock, and again placing the same 
under the supervision of state humane societies, a condition which would 
be far more objectionable than the old law, to which we were so bitterly 
opposed. From conversations I have had with leading stockmen through- 
out the country, I learn that they are absolutely opposed to this measure, 
and it is to our interest to use the same diligence in preventing it 
becoming a law as you will use in securing the enactment of others. The 
bill is also opposed by the Gerry Society of New York. 

Transportation. 

During the past year I have received a great many letters from ship- 
pers, complaining that transportation companies failed to furnish the 
necessary equipment in which to transport stock, often necessitating ship- 
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ments to be held for weeks near the loading point; that rates have been 
materially increased; that the time of hauling to market often did not 
exceed six or seven miles per hour; that trains were sidetracked and de- 
layed for dead freight, thereby causing great losses to shippers by reason 
of increased feed bills and shrinkage; also that railroad companies had 
decided to withdraw return transportation to shippers on January 1st, and 
we were asked to seek to have these conditions changed for the better. 
Transportation companies, when approached on these subjects, did not 
seem inclined to be willing to entertain any proposition looking to a 
reconsideration of their rulings, claiming that rates were not too high, con- 
sidering the service rendered, and that cars were furnished as promptly as 
possible. The only way to secure relief seems to be through a hearing 
of these matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission. In order 
to have a standing before the Commission when a hearing is asked for, 
it is necessary that the case be made up with a sufficient number of 
affidavits, or witnesses who shall give personal testimony, to justify the 
Commission in ordering the hearing. In writing to a number of our 
members who had made complaints, requesting them to either promise 
to ^appear before the Commission or furnish me with affidavits, they re- 
plied: "We have submitted our case to the claim agent of the railroad; 
they have settled with us, and therefore we do not care to go any further 
in this matter." It is very discouraging to the officials of this Associa- 
tion to endeavor to bring about a permanent and satisfactory adjustment 
in matters of this character, when they can not have the support of the 
men who are directly interested, and unless shippers who have a griev- 
ance will consent to either appear in person before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or furnish us with their affidavits, it is absolutely 
useless for us to endeavor to do anything along these lines. I earnestly 
recommend that the convention seriously consider this question and 
instruct the standing committee on transportation as to what they desire 
done, and that this committee then secure the assistance of some prac- 
tical traffic man, with a view of securing as speedy conclusion as pos- 
sible. Unless this is done, the same trouble will continue indefinitely. 

The Independent Packing C<jmpany. 

This Association has gone on record at its last two annual meet- 
ings as opposing any combination which seeks to control the price of live 
stock at our leading markets, and also dictates prices of meat and meat 
products to the consumer, and recommending the establishment of an 
independent packing plant as the only method by which competition may 
be had, and thereby secure for both the producer and consumer an 
equitable price. It is an undisputed fact that the decline In the, values 
of beef animals during the past eighteen months amounts to more than 
$3.00 p^r hundred; hogs an average of |5.00 per animal, and sheep from 
75 cents to $1.00 per head. Consumers, however, are paying the same 
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price for their meats as during the time maximum prices were realized 
by the growers. The loss to every man who fed cattle in the feeding 
States of the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys during the winter of 1902 
and spring of 1903 ranges from $15.00 to |30.00 per head, and the total 
decline of live stock In this country during this period amounts to 
more than seven hundred and fifty million dollars. In view of the fact 
that the nation is as prosperous as at any time during the past two 
years, the home and export demand for meat products as great as ever, 
and there has been no material increase in the number of head of live 
stock, these conditions are uncalled for, the only apparent reason being 
the unjust manipulation of prices at market centers, assisted by the 
lack of knowledge on the part of producers as to the visible supply. 
These conditions will never change until the stockmen themselves take 
decided measures to remove them. 

Prompted by thii idea, a number of stockmen met in Kansas City 
in the middle of June for the purpose of discussing this subject. Several 
other meetings were held, which finally resulted in incorporating the 
Independent Packing Company, under the laws of Arizona, with a capital 
of five million dollars, 'i'he officers and directors elected at a meeting 
held in Denver on October 20, 1903, are among the leading stockmen of 
the country. It is intended to elect the president during the time of 
this meeting. 

The desire of the officers of this company is that the stockmen 
throughout the country shall subscribe for stock to the extent of one 
dollar for every bovine animal they own, twenty-five cents for every sheep 
and twenty-five cents for every hog. With this amount independent 
plants may be established at desirable points, to be managed by the best 
packing talent in the country. It is believed by so doing that a legit- 
imate, healthy competition will be established. It is cot the intention 
of the company to revolutionize the business nor attempt to destroy 
already established concerns. By its method the stockmen who are 
holders of stock in the company, in addition to receiving handsome ad- 
vances in the price of live stock, will receive a material dividend each 
year, which in itself would be a justification for stockmen to subscribe. 

I attended these meetings in a semi-official capacity, and assisted 
in every way in my power to bring the matter to a successful termina- 
tion. I wish, however, in this connection to state that the expense of this 
work was borne by myself personally, and not charged to the funds 
of the Association. This matter will be presented to you during the 
meeting for your endorsement, and I can not too strongly recommend 
that it be griven. 

History. 

ThQ last annual meeting of this Association endorsed the work 
of a company which has been organized for the purpose of writing a history 
of the live stock industry of the United States, there being no history 
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of the kind in existence. The resolution provided that the Secretary of 
the Association should be an officer of the historical company, for the 
purpose of revising the contents of the history. I beg to say that the 
men constituting the personnel of this company have prosecuted the 
work with considerable diligence. It required more time for prepara- 
tory work than was expected, and consequently the history proper has 
been somewhat delayed. That part of it, however, which has been com- 
pleted is very creditable, and if completed on the same lines on which 
it has so far progressed, I predict that it will be one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable works which has been published in this country for 
many a year, and I think it should have the hearty support of every 
stockman in the United States. I believe that I am safe in saying that 
the first volume will be ready by the time our convention meets in 1905. 
A percentage of the proceeds from publishing the work is to be paid into 
the treasury of the National Live Stock Association, and I am inclined 
to believe that this will amount to a considerable sum. I recommend 
that this work receive the hearty support of every stockman in the 
country. 

Unjust Reports. 

During the early part of the year reports were sent out from Kansas 
City to the effect that this Association refused to take any action toward 
securing equitable treatment from transportation companies, and that 
it ''stood in" with railroads and packers as against the stockmen. This 
report was without any foundation whatever, as will be shown by the 
resolutions adopted at the Kansas City meeting and the action of the 
officers of the Association during the year. 

The impression also has been circulated in some sections that the 
support of the National organization is not equally distributed among the 
various branches of the industry; that either the cattle industry is con- 
tributing more than its reasonable share or that the sheepmen are called 
upon to provide more than their just dues. This report Is also without 
foundation. In the States of South Dakota, Texas, Kansas, Colorado 
and one or two others, a majority, if not all, of the fees and dues paid 
into the treasury come from the cattle organizations. In Utah, Idaho, 
Arizona and other States and Territories the dues come almost entirely 
from the sheep Interests. When the entire revenue of the Association Is 
taken into consideration it will be found it is about equally divided be- 
tween these two interests. 

Annual Report. 

We published and distributed the usual number of annual reports, 
they being received with increased Interest by the stockmen throughout 
the country. During the past year we have received a great many re- 
quests for complete sets of these reports from public and state libraries 
and agricultural colleges, which would indicate that they are regarded 
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as authority on live stock matters. This in itself is one of the highest 
compliments which coAild be paid to the Association for the work that 
it has done and is doing. 

Program. 

I have had an exceedingly "strenuous" time in completing the pro- 
gram for this meeting. I find that stockmen, as a rule, while they know 
more about the way to successfully conduct the business and what should 
be done for the benefit of the industry, absolutely refuse to go upon the 
stand and tell their story to an audience of their own people. I think 
that I have invited as many as one hundred leading stockmen from 
among the States and Territories of the Union, and, with few exceptions, 
every one of them declined. As a result of this, I have been obliged to 
put upon the program men who are engaged more In a professional line 
of business than practical stock growing. This Is not to be considered 
an apology for the personnel of the program, but simply an explanation 
as to why more stockmen are not down for addresses. 

The work of preparing the program for the last two conventions 
has fallen solely upon the Secretary's office. No one knows the worry 
and work required unless he has had some experience in this Important 
task, and I believe It Is too much to ask this official to do this work 
In addition to the multiplicity of duties devolved upon him In the midst 
of the preparation for the annual meeting, and I therefore recommend 
that the President be authorized to appoint a committee of three at the 
proper time each year to perform this work. 

Inactivity. 
I regret exceedingly to say Ihat the members of the Association and 
Executive Committee do not always show that interest in the work 
which is required. While some are very prompt In replying to letters, 
and willing to do whatever they can, a great majority fail absolutely 
to pay any attention to appeals from headquarters, even though letters 
be written them repeatedly. This is not only discouraging to the offi- 
cers, but prevents results from being realized in affairs which are of 
the greatest importance to every member of this organization. I there- 
fore wish to urge upon you the necessity of prompt attention being given 
to requests which are made from headquarters, especially when bearing 
upon business In which prompt action Is necessary. 

Finances. 
The financial condition of this Association at this time is not very 
flattering. Of course, there are no unpaid accounts, neither Is the treasury 
without funds, but I am compelled to say that the general fund during the 
past year had to borrow from the legislative fund for the purpose of pay- 
ing current expenses. This sum, which amounts to but a few hundred dol- 
lars, will be repaid early the present year. 
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As I have already stated, the benefits which you have individually 
received from the work of this Association amount to thousands of dol- 
lars, and as an industry, millions. You are called upon to pay for the 
support of the Association in securing these results one cent for every 
twenty animals you own, which is a sum too insignificant to remain 
unpaid by members of an organization which represents more capital 
than any other two industries in the United States. 

The dues and fees of the present membership are sufiicient to pay 
all necessary expenses of the organization, if promptly remitted, and 
thereby obviate the necessity of your officers begging for funds with 
which to carry on the work, as has been necessary at several of our 
annual meetings. 1 am sorry to be obliged to say that bills which are 
sent members in many instances remain unanswered, until at the pres- 
ent time there are upon our books dues and fees unpaid to the amount 
of nearly five thousand dollars. 

I am constrained to say that the dues and fees of commercial or- 
ganizations are paid much more promptly than those of live stock asso- 
ciations. It is unjust to expect a few progressive organizations to ad- 
vance the necessary funds to prosecute this work, while others, remain- 
ing inactive, receive the benefit of the funds advanced by their more 
energetic associates. Of the legislative' fund of $7,970, subscribed at 
Kansas City, all has been paid with the exception of $1,200, and po doubt 
the most of this will be paid during this meeting. Messrs Davis, Mc- 
Donald & Davis, who subscribed $100. and Charles E. Henry & Son, of 
St. Louis, Missouri, who subscribed $50, refused payment of their 
amounts, the former stating that they were ready to send check when- 
ever they deemed the Association was in need of the money, and the 
latter claiming that their $50 was subscribed solely for the purpose of 
fighting the packers* trust, and would be ready whenever we were en- 
gaged in any litigation of that character. 

I wish to say in reference to this matter that it takes a certain 
amount of money to pay the fixed charges of the Association, to publish 
our reports and maintain a representative in Washington to look after 
our affairs. Unless the members of the Association cheerfully and 
promptly respond to the small assessment which is made against them 
for this purpose, it would be well to cease efforts which can only bring 
half results, and continual annoyance and worry to those who are ex- 
pected to accomplish the full measure of benefit. This statement is not 
made for the purpose of complaining, but it is urged upon you solely in 
your own interest. My financial report will be made In connection with 
that of the Treasurer's. 

A comparison of the standing of the Association at the end of the 
first year and now might not be out of place in this connection. When 
I made my first report we had a membership in good standing of not 
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over forty, and our receipts for the first year amounted to but sixteen 
hundred dollars. We had no standing whatever before federal or state 
law-making bodies or transportation companies; in other words, we were 
an infant just beginning to walk. To-day, as I have stated in this re- 
port, we are recognized by the law-making bodies as the representative 
of the live stock industry of this country, and able to secure Just con- 
sideration whenever we ask it. Our membership has grown to more 
than one hundred and twenty-five organizations, our individual member- 
ship roll numbers about one hundred, in all representing about fifty 
thousand stockmen of the United States and an invested capital of three 
billions. 

It is the intention of the officers of this Association to make this 
the greatest organization in the United States, and one which will 
accomplish the purpose for which it was organized. As I have already 
stated, this can not be done unless it is supported by every live stock 
organization and every live stock grower and feeder. With this object 
in view, I hope that each one of you will consider himself a missionary 
for the purpose of securing additions to our membership roll of such 
organizations and men as are not now upon it. 

In conclusion I wish to say that too much credit can not be given 
our worthy President for what he has done in your interests. In all 
matters which I have undertaken for your benefit, I have been greatly 
assisted by his counsel and advice. 

Thanking you for the courtesy I have received at your hands, and 
trusting that prosperity may be with each and every one of you, I am, 

Respectfully, 

C. F. MARTIN, 
Portland, Oregon, January 13, 1904. Secretary. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY. 

January 11, 1903, to January 1', 1904, Inclusive. 

Receipts. 

By dues, initiation fees, assessments, etc., from all members, as- 
sociate members, etc $ 5,056.85 

Legislative account and voluntary subscriptions 6,604.51 

Rent received, sub-letting office .' 209.00 

Balance on hand January 10, 1903 482.67 



112,353.03 
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C. W. BAKER, 

ILLINOIS. 



E. C. HOUGHTON, 

MEXICO. 




H. H. HINDS, 

MICHIGAN. 



W. H. DALRYMPLE, 

LOUISIANA. 
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Expenditures. 

January 11, 1903, to January 1, 1904, Inclusive, as per Itemized and 
Receipted Vouchers on File in Secretary's Olfice. 

Sundries $ 787.41 

Oflace rent and telephone 695.00 

Legislation 1,935.89 

Printing 1,536.35 

Postage 144.14 

Stenographer ^ 736.76 

Traveling 356.25 

Secretary's salary 2,300.00 

Presidents office 1,000.00 

Telegrams 62.30 

Express and freight 291.00 

Stationery 23.75 

Bulletin service 44.00 

Property account 29.00 

$ 9,941.84 

Balance on hand January 1, 1904 2,411.19 



112,353.03 



Portland, Oregon, January 13, 1904. 
To the Board of Directors of Che National Live Stock Association: 

Gentlemen — I herewith submit for your consideration my annual 
financial report, which balances exactly with that of the Treasurer. I 
wish to be permitted to make a detailed explanation of the various ac- 
counts in order that you may know for what purposes the money of the 
Association has been applied. 

Sundries: The sundry account includes $200, which was paid Mrs. 
Lillian Gregory at Kansas City, by order of the Executive Committee, 
and commissions for securing advertising for our annual report, which 
amounted to $293.75, and expenses of the Treasurer. $53.75. 

Office Rent: We have received from sub-leasers $209, and there is 
yet due $80, which will be paid early this year. 

Postage: The item for postage includes $65 which was paid on send- 
ing out our annual report. 

Traveling: Of the $256.25 charged to this account, $109.50 was for 
board while we were in Kansas City after the adjournment of the con- 
vention and for expenses returning to Denver. 

Legislative: In the legislative account $1,450 was paid Hon. Wil- 
liam M. Springer, $150 to Judge Stockslager, of Idaho, for drawing the 
Anti-Shoddy bill, and $100 for expenses of entertaining the newspaper 
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men at Hugo, and the remainder for printing, postage, circulating peti- 
tions, etc. 

Express and Freight: Of this amount $283.02 was express on send- 
ing out annual reports. 

The annual income of the Association, if promptly paid, amounts 
to $8,679 per annum. This would be suflScient to pay the expenses of 
the Association, but I regret to say that there is now outstanding be- 
tween four and five thousand dollars of delinquent dues. As I stated in my 
annual report, if these dues and assessments were promptly paid, it 
would be unnecessary for us to resort to other means to pay the expenses 
of the organization. 

You will permit me to call your attention to the fact that the re- 
ceipts from dues and fees for this year are $3,612.85 less than last year. 
This is not the result of any loss in our membership, but simply because 
of failure of those who are members to pay. 

In 1902 the legislative fund was compelled to borrow from the 
general fund $1,468.27. This amount has been returned, to the general 
fund, but during the last year it became necessary for the general fund 
to borrow from the legislative fund in order to meet its expenses. This 
amounts to but a few hundred dollars, which will be returned in full 
during the early part of the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

C. F. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF TREASURER. 

Portland, Ore., January 11, 1904. 

To the Honorable President and Members of the Executive Committee of 

the National Live Stock Association: 

I have the honor to make the following report: 

Balance on hand, beginning January, 1903 $ 482.67 

Total receipts to January 1, 1904, all sources 11,870.36 

$12,353.03 

DISBl RSEMENTS. 

Paid vouchers $ 9,941.84 

Balance on hand 2,411.19 

$12,353.03 

Respectfully submitted, 

GEO. L. GOULDING, 
Treasurer National Live Stock Ass'n. 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COliMITTEE. 

Portland, Ore., January 12, 1904. 
To the Officers and Members of the National Live Stock Association: 

Gentlemen — We, your Auditing Committee, have examined the books 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, and find them absolutely correct. We 
think the sincere thanks of this Association are due personally to the 
Treasurer as well as the Secretary, for the splendid condition in which 
we find their accounts, and also for their interest in the Association. 
We find the bank balance correct and in accordance with their books. 

Respectfully submitted, 

MONTE B. GWINN, 
G. W. BALLANTINE, 
TIM KINNEY, 

Auditing Committee. 

The following resolutions were considered and favorably recom- 
mended to the Convention: 

Resolution No. i. 
Amendment to Interstate Commierce Act. 

By H. A. Jastro, California. 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, having extensive in- 
terests in every State in the Union, is vitally interested in having estab- 
lished rates for transportation of freights which shall be fair and reason- 
able, and which shall be determined as such by an impartial board when 
disputes between carriers and shippers arise; and. 

Whereas, Congress has enacted a law providing severe penalties for 
granting or receiving any concession from published tariff rates, result- 
ing in great financial gain to the railways of the country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association, at its annual 
convention held in Portland, Ore., January 12 to 15, 1904, earnestly recom- 
mends to Congress the passage of legislation giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority to determine what rates and practices 
shall be established when those complained of are found after a full hear- 
ing of all interests concerned to be unjust and unreasonable. 

Resolved, That a certified copy of these resolutions be sent to each 
member of the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, 
and that each member of this Association be requested to use his infiu- 
ence with the Senators and Members of Congress representing his State, 
to the end that this important subject be embodied in the National laws 
during the present session of Congress. 
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MORTIMER LEVERING, 

INDIANA. 



JESSE M. SMITH, 

UTAH. 




J. B. CASTLEMAN, 

KENTUCKY. 
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MONTANA. 
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Resolution No. 2. 
Tariff on Hides. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, There has been introduced in Congress a bill providing 
for the removal of the duty on hides; and, 

Whereas, The enactment of such a law would mean a loss to the cat- 
tlemen of this Nation of twelve and a half million dollars annually, be- 
sides increasing the danger of the introduction of infectious diseases from 
foreign countries, which, if ever established west of the one hundredth 
meridian, would mean the complete destruction of the cattle industry of 
that territory; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association, representing the 
live stock industry of the United States, In seventh annual convention 
assembled, hereby earnestly protests against the passage of this bill, and 
calls upon the Members of Congress and Senators from the cattle-raising 
districts of United States to work against its passage, and we request all 
members of this Association to write their Members of Congress and Sen- 
ators, demanding its defeat; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we earnestly request every member of this Associa- 
tion to immediately write letters to the members of Congress and Sena- 
tors from their respective States, urging prompt and favorable action upon 
all measures in which the Association is interested; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this Association extends its thanks to Senator Fran- 
cis E. Warren, of Wyoming, for introducing an amendment to this meas- 
ure, placing all articles manufactured from leather on the free list, and 
for his further work seeking to defeat the measure. 

Resolution No. 3. 
Anti-Shoddy Bill. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, through Congress- 
man Charles H. Grosvenor, caused to be introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a bill providing that all manufacturers of shoddy goods shall 
be compelled to mark same, showing the percentage of shoddy contained 
therein, the same as manufacturers of oleomargarine are compelled to 
stamp their product; be it. 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association in seventh annual 
convention assembled, that its officers be instructed to call upon Congress 
to pass this measure at the present session; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this Association reiterate its former position upon 
this question, and that the Secretary be and hereby is instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to all members of the House and Senate of 
United States. 
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Resolution No. 4. 
Classified Census of Live Stock. 

By G. W. Ballantine, Colorado. 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association has pending in the 
Fifty-eighth Congress, a bill providing for a classified census of live stock; 
and, 

Whereas, The necessity of the enactment of this measure has been 
forcibly demonstrated to both the producers and consumers of live stock 
and live stock products: be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association in seventh annual 
convention assembled, that its officers be instructed to call upon Con- 
gress to pass this measure at the present session; and, be it further 

Resolved, Tfiat we earnestly request every member of this Associa- 
tion to immediately write letters to the members of Congress and Sena- 
tori from their respective states, urging prompt and favorable action upon 
all moasurps in which the Association is interested; and, be it further 

Resolved, That this Association reiterates its former position upon 
this question, and that the Secretary be and is hereby instructed to send 
copies of this resolution to all members of the House and Senate of 
United States. 

Resolution No. 5. 
For Return Transportation to Shippers. 

By G. Howard Davison, New York. 
To General Traffic Managers of Transportation Lines Entering Chicago: 

We, your petitioners, members of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, representing the live stock industry of United States, set forth to 
you that the order recently issued by your Association withdrawing re- 
turn transportation to owners and shippers of live stock who have accom- 
panied shipments of live stock, is certain to work a hardship not only 
to the growers and shippers of live stock, but upon the transportation 
companies also, as the enforcement of such an order will result in ship- 
pers turning over to railway companies their shipments as perishable 
freight, and declining to accompany them to market, thus compelling 
transportation companies to employ professional attendants, thereby in- 
creasing the expense. It will also have a tendency to concentrate live 
stock shipments at the nearest market, both of which conditions will be 
unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

We therefore pray, that you rescind this objectionable order and 
restore the old condition under such reasonable rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the elimination of those who are not entitled to this 
consideration. 
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Resolution No. 6. 
Protesting 'Against Passage of a Bill for a National Humane Federation. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, Several philanthropic societies have recently caused to be 
drafted for introduction in Congress a bill providing for the consolidation 
of State Humane Societies into an organization to be known as "The Na- 
tional Humane Federation/' the alleged purpose of which is to more effect- 
ively and economically enforce the criminal laws of the Nation relating 
to cruelty to children and animals, — the real purpose, however, upon close 
investigation is to create an additional department in the United States 
Government for the purpose of dictating to States, and enforcing within 
States, laws properly within their own jurisdiction, and incidentally to 
provide political positions for a large number of followers whose pre- 
sumable duty shall be to regulate the "transportation of animals" in the 
various States; to superintend "their feeding and watering"; to "levy 
penalties" for violation of these statutes and giving them power to "re- 
cover such penalties"; and, 

Whereas, They seek the further power to appoint agents to do this 
work and to receive these fines, which are to be turned over to the cor- 
poration; and, 

Whereas, The National Liv*» Stock Association has for several years 
bitterly opposed and fought through all the courts of the United States, 
the system of having interstate shipments of live stock inspected and 
regulated by State officials; and. 

Whereas, There are now laws upon the federal statute books cov- 
ering all of these points to the entire satisfaction of the stockmen of this 
Nation, and the enactment of the bill offered by these societies would 
be simply a duplication of laws already in existence; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association, representing the 
live stock industry of the United States, assembled in seventh annual con- 
vention, to prevent a return of the unsatisfactory conditions when ship- 
ments of live stock were under the control of State inspectors, earnestly 
protest against the passage of this bill, and hereby instructs its Secretary 
to send a copy of this resolution to every member of Congress and the 
Senate, requesting them to use their best efforts to defeat this bill; and, 
be it further 

Resolved, That every member of this Association is requested to 
write to' the members of Congress and Senators, urging them to oppose it. 

Resolution No. 7. 
Rates for Pure-Bred Stock. 

By L. K. Cogswell, Washington. 
Whereas, It is greatly to the benefit of transportation companies 
to have farmers and stockmen on their line of road supplied with pure- 
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bred animals for breeding purposes, because of the increased revenue 
wbich the transportation of stock to market will bring them; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the National Live Stock Association 
urge all railroads to make exceptionally low rates and favorable classifi- 
cations on pure-bred stock, and allow shippers of such stock to sell and 
deliver stock from any of their stockyards without extra charge. 

Resolution No. 8. 
Independent Packing Houses. 

L. F. Wilson, Texas. 

Whereas, The price of live stock at the various markets during the 
past eighteen months has declined to a point where the growing of stock 
is unprofitable to the farmers and stockmen of this country, and in some 
districts has resulted in the bankruptcy of many who have been engaged 
in it; and, 

Whereas, Conditions do not warrant such uncalled-for decline, the 
price of the dressed product to the consumer being maintained as It was 
when beef on the hoof was selling for |8.50 per hundred, and hogs for 
17.50, and sheep from |3 to |6 — foreign and domestic demand as great 
as it was at that time — it is apparent they have been brought about 
by the manipulation of a combination of capital; and. 

Whereas, It has never been denied that the prices to both the grower 
and consumer are fixed each day by this combination of packers, which 
has resulted In a decline of the value of live stock in this country during 
the past year and a half of more than seven hundred and fifty million 
dollars, increasing the already Immense profits of the packers propor- 
tionately; and, 

Whereas. There Is absolutely no possibility of regulating this evil 
through litigation; and. 

Whereas, The stockmen of this country are not opposed to any legit- 
imate combination of capital, the exercise of which will be for the benefit 
of both capital and labor, but are opposed to a combination which builds 
up millions of dollars profit to Itself at the expense of the producers and 
consumers; therefore, be It 

Resolved, That the united stock Interests of this country, represented 
In the seventh annual convention of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, hereby endorse the establishing of Independent packing plants by the 
stockmen of the United States at desirable market centers, and we pledge 
ourselves to give It all the moral assistance in our power to the end that 
plants of this character may be established without delay. 
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Resolution No. 9. 
Death of Hon. William M. Springer. 
By Hon. Ralph Talbot, Colorado. ' 

Whereas, On Friday, the fourth day of December, A. D. 1903, 
the Hon. William M. Springer, late General Counsel for the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, passed into the 

". . . suburb of the life elysian 
Whose portal we call Dealth," 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Live Stock Association in meeting assembled: 

That, by the death of that distinguished jurist and states- 
man, this Association has sustained a deep and poignant loss; 

That the services rendered by him in our behalf since the 
inception of our organization, toward the achievement of the 
ends and purposes for which this Association has striven, were 
characterized by such eminent ability and unswerving faithful- 
ness as are inherent alone to minds great of comprehension and 
noble in their simplicity; 

That this resolution be spread upon the minutes of this 
committee, and that copies thereof be sent to the family of the 
deceased ; 

That in the report of the seventh annual convention of this 
Association, a page, imprinted with a copy of this resolution, be 
set apart in memory of our deceased friend and leader. 
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Resolution No. lo. 
Poisonous Plants. 

By Richard Scott, Oregon. 

Whereas, The ranges in arid and semi-arid States are being threat- 
ened by the increased growth of poisonous plants, causing the destruc- 
tion of great numbers of live stock, which plague the Government is en- 
deavoring to stamp out; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association in convention as- 
sembled, that in recognition of the valuable services to the live stock 
industry in the investigation of poisonous plants upon the ranges and the 
remedies or antidotes for such poisons, already made by the Bureau of 
Plant Investigation, we extend to said Bureau the thanks of this conven- 
tion; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge upon Congress the importance 
and necessity of liberal appropriations for the carrying forward of said 
investigation. 

There being no further business, the Committee adjourned to meet 
again on Wednesday evening. 

SECOND SESSION. 

Portland, Ore., January 13, 1904. 

An adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Live Stock Association convened at headquarters in the Portland Hotel 
at eight o'clock P. M., there being a quorum present. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The question of the City of Portland publishing the annual report 
of the Association as promised by the local Committee when soliciting 
the convention was taken up and discussed. It was ascertained that the 
local Entertainment Committee had provided an excursion to Astoria for 
Saturday, but on account of a great number of delegates declaring their 
intention of leaving for home on Friday evening, the indications were 
that the small number who would avail themselves of the excursion would 
not justify the expense. In view of this fact Mr. Jastro moved that the 
Entertainment Committee be requested to cancel the excursion with the 
understanding that in so doing they were to apply the |850 set aside for 
this purpose on the payment of the expense of publishing the report. The 
motion was carried. , 

It was the sense of the Committee that the officers of the Associa- 
tion insist upon the Portland Committee paying the entire expense of this 
publication. Mr. Scott stated that he had a talk with Mr. Goode, Director- 
General of the Lewis & Clark Fair, and the latter had stated that there 
would be no trouble in securing the necessary funds. 
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The following resolutioiTs were favorably recommended to the con- 
vention : 

Resolution No. ii. 
Pure Food Bill. 
By Richard Scott, Oregon. 

Whereas, The National Dairy and Food Commissioners have pre 
pared a pure food bill which has been introduced into the United States 
Senate by United States Senator Cumber, said bill being No. 198; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Convention endorse said bill, 
and urge its passage by the Congress of the United States. 

Resolution No. 12. 
Consular Service. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, The operation of the law governing the Consular Service 
of United States is exceedingly unsatisfactory and complicated, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Convention, in assembly in the 
city of Portland, Ore., that we recognize the necessity of the most efla- 
cient and capable consular service if the export business of the country 
is to be increased to its full proportion ; we therefore favor the enact- 
ment of the bill known as the Lodge bill, which provides for the reorgani- 
zation of the consular service of the United States, and we request all 
Congressmen and Senators to urge its passage." 

Resolution No. 13. 
Lewis and Clark Exposition. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, There is now pending in the Congress of the United States 
a bill introduced by Hon. John H. Mitchell, providing for an appropria- 
tion of two million* one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars ($2,- 
125,000) in aid of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, to be held 
at Portland in 1905. 

Whereas, Such bill has been favorably reported to the United States 
Senate by the unanimous vote of the Senate Committee on Industrial Ex- 
positions. It is set forth in said report that the Lewis and Clark Centen- 
nial Exposition will offer an exceptionally auspicious opportunity for ac- 
quainting Asia and Oceanica with our products and resources, and with 
the mutual advantages that wiH result from wider and increased exchange 
of products between the nations bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

Whereas, We are of the opinion that the Lewis and Clark Centennial 
Exposition is deserving of the assistance of the National Government. 
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Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association that we memorial- 
ize the Congress of the United States to pass as early as practicable the 
pending bill for Government aid for the Lewis and Clark Centennial Ex- 
position. 

Resolved, further. That an official copy of these resolutions* be for- 
warded to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the House. 

Resolution No. 14. 
Panama Canal. 

By the Hon. John W. Springer. 

Whereas, The live stock industry of the United States is interested 
in the construction of the Panama Canal for the reason that it will bring 
the stockmen of this country closer in touch with the European markets; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of the entire membership of the 
National Live Stock Association in convention assembled at Portland, 
Ore., January 14, 1904, is hereby enthusiastically tendered President 
Theodore Roosevelt for his untiring and successful efforts to bring about 
the building of the Panama Canal, the completion of which will, in the 
judgment of this organization, be the crowning achievement of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Resolution No. 15. 
Public Land Commission. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, The National Live Stock Association, since its organiza- 
tion, has been desirous of arriving at some mutual settlement as to the 
public land question, and requested the President of the United States 
to appoint a commission for this purpose; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention express to President Roosevelt its 
hearty appreciation of his continued interest in the welfare of the live 
stock industry so practically manifested by his sending a Special Land 
Commission to confer with the members of this convention upon this most 
difficult and important subject. 

Resolution No. 16. 
Lieu Lands. 
By E. S. Gosney, Arizona. 

Whereas, There are serious objections to the present law regarding 
the selection of public lands of the United States in lieu of surrendered 
forest reserve lands; therefore be it 

Resolved, That without charging intentional corruption on the part 
of any official or department, we recognize the gigantic frauds and spec- 
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CHAS. WRIGHT, 2d. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



EBEN P. LOW, 

HAWAII. 




H. W. McAFEE, 

KANSAS. 




W. A. LINGHAM, 

COLORADO. 



MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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ulative operations in railroad grant lands under the so-called ''Lieu Land 
Law," whereby thousands of acres of practically worthless desert lands 
held by railroads and their grantees have been included in these forest 
reserves, and then re-leased to the Government, and valuable grazing, agri- 
cultural, and even timber lands, selected in exchange; and, therefore, 
earnestly protest against the methods of administration of such laws 
which permit or make possible such frauds; and, be it further 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend to Congress a thorough in- 
vestigation of this matter, and that suc^ modifications be made in the said 
"Lieu Land Laws" as will effectually prevent a repetition of such abuses 
and irreparable damage to the settler and the country. 

Resolution No. 17. 
Transfer Forest Reserves to Department of Agriculture. 

By M. B. Gwinn, Idaho. 

Whereas, There is more or less dissatisfaction over the operation of 
the present laws governing forest reserves; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the seventh annual convention of the National Live 
Stock Association, that we most earnestly urge the immediate passage 
of the bill providing for the transfer of the administration of Forest 
Reserves to the Department of Agriculture, because all questions Involved 
In such administration are agricultural questions, and that department 
alone is equipped to properly and practically carry out the purposes and 
protect the interests involved. 

[By order of the Convention the above resolution was telegraphed to 
President Roosevelt] 

Resolution No. 18. 

Emergency Currency. 

By William Lindsay, Montana. 

Whereas, In common with all other Industries, live stock growers 
are quick to feel any business disturbance due to a contraction of cur- 
rency, and the fact that large interests in the live stock business depend 
upon borrowed capital, still further makes the industry extremely sensi- 
tive to any money scarcity; therefore. 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association believes that 
Congress should take some step to provide a more elastic currency for 
the transaction of the business of the country, In order that sudden de- 
mands for cash may be easily met and violent fluctuations In the markets 
of the country be thus avoided. 
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Resolution No. 19. 

Forest Reserves and Summer Ranges. 
(As Amended.) 

By E. S. Gosney, Arizona. 

Whereas, The policy of the Government to preserve the forests for 
this and succeeding generations by such judicious use of its timber, its 
grasses and all products of its soil, as will economically harvest its natural 
products, and at the same time properly protect and preserve its value 
and usefulness, is a policy recognized and approved by stockmen gen- 
erally; and, 

Whereas, The principles applicable to the grazing regulations of 
Western forest reserves generally, would, with some modifications, be 
applicable to the Government control of grazing on the summer ranges 
of the higher altitudes of the Western ranges; and. 

Whereas, It seems to be the opinion of a large majority of the 
stockmen of this convention that a "Governmental control" of the sum- 
mer ranges as well as of the forest reserves, would be advisable, provided, 
1st, that satisfactory laws, rules and regulations for apportionment and 
control can be devised; 2nd, that local conditions in each reserve or range 
shall control in such regulations; and. 

Whereas, The chief diflaculty in agreeing upon any plan or bill seeins 
to be the complicated questions arising from varied interests and condi- 
tions and the fear of stockmen that hasty action may be taken and ill- 
advised and impractical methods attempted to regulate these matters be- 
fore the intricate and diflacult problem is solved; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the method adopted by President Roose- 
veic in the appointment of the Special Land Commission to Investigate 
these questions, and we earnestly request and urge that ample time and 
opportunity be given this Commission to study the varied conditions of 
difficult localities, and that the people of each locality be given an op- 
portunity to be heard, and, finally, that no hasty action be taken upon 
their report until the people have had the time and opportunity to con- 
sider any plan recommended, in its application to local conditions; be it 
further 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this convention, If any action 
is finally taken whereby any part of the public ranges are placed under 
Governmental control, the administration of such law, like the adminis- 
tration of forest reserves, should be placed under the control of th6 De- 
partment of Agriculture, because all the questions involved are agricul- 
tural questions; the grasses and all products of the soil as well as the 
animals that graze thereon, and interests subserved thereby, are objects 
of special study by the Department of Agriculture, and to that depart- 
ment naturally and properly belongs such administration. 
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Resolution No. ao. 

For Meeting With Traffic Managers. 
(As Amended.) 

By Barlow Ferguson, Utah. 

Whereas, The matter of transporting live stock is one of the most 
important and difficult subjects with which the live stock shippers at 
present have to contend; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Transportation Committee, to be appointed by 
the incoming President of the National Live Stock Association, be in- 
structed to meet with the railway officials at the most convenient point 
at the earliest possible moment and take such action as may be necessary 
to remedy the evils with which they have to contend; and, be it further 

Resolved, That in the event no amicable adjustment of this difficulty 
be reached at the proposed conference, then this Committee is hereby au- 
thorized and instructed to take such steps as may be deemed necessary 
for the protection of the members of this Association. 

No further business coming before the Committee, an adjournment 
was taken to Thursday evening. 

THIRD SESSION. 

Portland, Ore., January 14, 1904. 

An adjourned meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Live Stock Association was called to order at headquarters in the Port- 
land Hotel at eight o'clock by Chairman Springer, there being a quorum 
present. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Springer announced that the next order of business would be 
the selection of officers for the coming year, and he asked permission 
to put in nomination Mr. Frank J. Hagenbarth, of Utah. The nomination 
was seconded by all present, and Mr. Hagenbarth was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Gwinn put in nomination for First Vice-President, Mr. H. A. 
Jastro, of California, which was seconded by Mr. Smith, of Utah, and 
Mr. Jastro was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Wilson, of Texas, nominated Mr. Frank M. Stewart, of South 
Dakota, for Second Vice-President, which was duly seconded, and Mr. 
Stewart was unanimously elected. 

On motion of Mr. Wilson, of Texas, which was duly seconded, Mr. 
C. F. Martin was unanimously elected Secretary, and Mr. George L. Gould- 
ing unanimously elected Treasurer for the ensuing year. 

A number of resolutions were considered and favorably recommended 
to the convention, as follows: 
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SOLOMON LUNA, 
NKW MEXICO. 



F, p. BENNETT, 

MASSACHTJ8ETTS. 




TIM KINNEY, 

WYOMING. 



W. E. BOLTON, 

OKLAHOMA. 



MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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Resolution No. 21. 
To Citizens of Portland. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, The delegates and visitors to the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Live Stock Association have been cordially enter- 
tained by the citizens of Portland; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association, that the sincere 
thanks of its members are hereby tendered to the citizens of Portland 
and the various commercial organizations who have done so much to 
make their stay during the past week so pleasant as well as profitable. 

Resolution No. 22. 
Thanks to the Press. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, The press of Portland has extended every courtesy to the 
officers of this Association in preparing for the convention and in giving 
the public a detailed report of the proceedings; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the delegates are hereby tendered to 
the newspapers of Portland, the Press Associations and their able and 
energetic representatives, for the full and complete reports they have 
presented from day to day of the proceedings of this convention, and 
we assure the editors and reporters of said journals of our sincere appre- 
ciation. 

Acknowledgement from the press: 

Portland, Ore., January 15, 1904. 

To the Officers and Members of the Natiohal Live Stock Association in 
Convention Assembled: 

We, the undersigned representatives of the daily newspapers of Port- 
land, herewith express our thanks to you for the uniform courtesy and 
kindness you have shown us during the present convention. We thank 
you for your appreciation of our humble efforts in the discharge of our 
duty. You have helped us over many hard places, and we shall not for- 
get the big-hearted live stock men who have so kindly assisted us in our 
line of duty. 

(Signed) F. L. BAGBY. "Oregonian." 

S. B. VINCENT, "The Associated Press." 
HORACE C. JONES, "Evening Telegram." 
CHAS. E. SAWYER, "The Oregon Daily Journal." 
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Resolution No. 23. 
Joint Conference on Anti-Slioddy BilL 

By Jesse M. Smith, Utah. 

Whereas, The National Wool Growers' Association has appointed a 
special committee of three (3) to act in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, for the purpose 
of examining into the provisions of the so-called "Grosvenor Shoddy Bill," 
with a view to suggesting amendments that will remove the objections 
of the wool manufacturers, and secure an early passage of the bill, and 

Whereas, The National Wool Growers' Association has requested a 
similar committee of three (3) from this Association to join with the 
Wool Growers and Manufacturers in the consideration of this measure, 
with full power to act; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Live Stock Association, that the Presi- 
dent be instructed to appoint a committee of three (3) to act with said 
joint committee of the National Wool Growers' Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers, with full authority to act in 
the premises for this Association. 

Resolution No. 24. 
Producing Meat Without Corn. 

By F. P. Johnson. 

Whereas, Hon. James .Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, is endeav- 
oring to secure sufficient funds in his annual appropriation from Congress 
for the purpose of inaugurating, through the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, a number of practical experiments in the fattening of stock upon the 
natural products of the Western range States and Territories, in order to 
make the Western range more independent of the corn crop, and to en- 
able the Western stockmen to produce meat from the materials they have 
on hand, rather than compel them to ship their stock as feeders to other 
sections of thie country; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Live Stock Association heartily endorses 
this proposition, and we earnestly urge our representatives in Congress to 
grant the estimates made by Secretary Wilson, to the end that he may 
inaugurate these valuable experiments. 

Resolution No. 25. 
Common Names for Poisonous Plants. 
By A. B. Leckenby, Oregon. 

Whereas, In view of the importance of a precise knowledge of the 
plants upon which our stock depend, and to distinguish between those 
that are useful and those that are detrimental, which are now only de- 
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scribed officially by technical terms, that are meaningless to most of us 
and unnecessarily difficult to remember or pronounce, . 

Therefore, We do earnestly request that our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, James Wilson, will, as soon as expedient, give us ''official common 
names" for all our important economic plants, making them as definite 
as are the names of our fruits and flowers. 

The technical names may remain unimpaired, and those who prefer 
may still use them, but we request that all farmers' bulletins issued by 
the Department of Agriculture or the experiment stations shall use the 
''official common names." 

There being no further business to transact, the Committee ad- 
journed to Friday morning at 9 o'clock. 

FOURTH SESSION. 

Portland, Ore., January 15, 1904. 

The Executive Committee was called to order by Chairman Springer 
at nine o'clock. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Jastro, of California, the resolution which had 
been adopted at a previous meeting, relative to forest reserves, was re- 
considered, and another introduced by Mr. Gosney, of a similar char- 
acter, and unanimously recommended to the convention. 

The Chair requested Mr. Gwinn to make a report to the convention 
of the election of officers for the coming year by the new Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Gwinn requested Mr. Jastro to escort Mr. Springer from the 
room, as the Committee desired to discuss some matter In which he was 
not interested. Mr. Gosney then read a resolution and proposition to 
change the constitution, providing that all retiring presidents should 
be made members of the Executive Committee and Board of Control for 
life, and also read a complimentary resolution regarding Mr. Springer's 
services. It was then suggested that some token be given Mr. Springer 
in recognition of his services, and Mr. Hagenbarth appointed as a com- 
mittee to carry out this idea Messrs. Gwinn, Gosney, McAfee and Wilson. 

The matter of employing an attorney at Washington to represent 
the interests of the National Live Stock Association was again considered, 
and on motion of Mr. Jastro it was left in the hands of the Board of 
Control. 

The following resolutions were recommended to the convention for 
adoption: 
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L. A. ALLEN, 

MISSOURI. 



GEO. W. BALLANTINB, 

COLORADO. 




H. B. CARROLL, 

MINNESOTA. 



JAS. M. BOHART, 

ARKANSAS. 



MEMBERS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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Resolution No. 26. 
To Hon. John W. Springer. 

By the Executive Committee. 

Whereas, Personal demands and considerations that are and should 
be first in the life of every true citizen has made it necessary that our 
esteemed President, John W. Springer, should decline to accept the re- 
sponsibilities of that office, and, yielding to the inevitable conditions which 
have made this decision necessary, we have, with sincere regret, con- 
sented to his retirement from the office of President, and. 

Whereas, In the organization of the National Live Stock Association 
of America and as its presiding officer for the first seven years of its 
growth and existence, he has given to this Association the best efforts of 
his splendid abilities, which we all know and recognize so fully; be it 

Resolved, That it is with earnest and sincere regret that we bow to 
these inevitable conditions which necessitate the retirement of our es- 
teemed President; and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to him our most earnest, heartfelt thanks 
for the great work he has done for this Association and the live stock 
industry, and, as a further token of our appreciation, confidence and re- 
gards, be it further 

Resolved, That he be and hereby is elected an Honorary Member for 
life of this Association and of its Executive Committee. 

Resolution No. 27. 

Amending Article III of the Constitution of the National Live Stock 

Association. 
(Adopted by a two-thirds vote of the Convention.) 

By the Executive Committee. 

Resolved, That Article III of the Constitution of the National Live 
Stock Association be and is hereby amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing words: 

"Provided, that any retfring President of this Association may be 
elected an Honorary Member of this Association and of the Executive 
Committee thereof, by the vote of the delegates at any annual convention." 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned to meet after 
final adjournment of the convention. 
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NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

FIRST SESSION 

Portland, Ore., January 15, 1904. 

Chairman Hagenbarth called the Executive Committee on the stage 
of the theater after the adjournment of the convention sine die, there be- 
ing a quorum present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

On motion of Mr. Smith, the President of the Association, was au- 
thorized to select the Board of Control rather than have this done by the 
Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Jastro, the President was authorized to appoint 
all the committees necessary for the proper disposal of the business of 
the Association. 

There being no further business, on motion of Mr. Smith, the Com- 
mittee adjourned subject to a call from the Chairman. 

[Note: Quite a number of other resolutions bearing upon forest re- 
serves, public lands, transportation, etc., were introduced by Barlow Fer- 
guson, of Utah; R. K. Nickols, of Washington; M. B. Gwinn, of Idaho; 
I. J. Klmberlin, of Texas, and the Idaho, Oregon and Washington dele- 
gations, which, by mutual consent, were merged into the ones adopted. 

All resolutions reported in the proceedings of the Executive Commit- 
tee were adopted by the Convention. — Editor.] 
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DELEGATES 



The following were th^ delegates to the seventh annual convention 
of the National Live Stock Association, Portland, Ore., January 12, 13, 14, 
15, 1904. 

ALABAMA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
A. E. Caffee Marion 

ARIZONA 

Member Executive Committee. 
E. S. Gosney % Flagstaff 

Alternate. 
W. S. Sturgis Phoenix 

Delegates-at -Large. 

Charles C. Hutchinson... .Williams Charles Bayless Tucson 

John Duke Tucson 

Arizona Wool Growers' Association. 

E. S. Gosney Flagstaff T. E. Pollock Flagstaff 

D. M. Francis Flagstaff Wm. Mclntire Flagstaff 

L. D. Yaeger Flagstaff Thos. Sayers Flagstaff 

W. H. Campbell Flagstaff M, Maxwell Bellemont 

C. C. Hutchinson Williams Capt. P. Smith Williams 

Robt. Scott Show Low James E. Porter Show Low 

Wm. B. Campbell Show Low Wm. Morgan Show Low 

J. X. Woods Winslow N. 8. Bly Winslow 

J. B. Patterson St. Johns John R. Hulet Holbrook 

W. W. Perkins Winslow B. Schuster St. Johns 

Live Stock Sanitary Board. 

F. B. Monson Naco 
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ARKANSAS. 

Member Executive Committee. 
James M. Bohart Bentonville 

Delegates-at-Large. 
Drs. Rice & Rice Little Rock Dr. Merchant Little Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
H. A. Jastro Bakersfield 

Alternate. 
E. W. Howard San Mateo 

Delegates-at-Large. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfield B. F. Rush Sulsun 

E. W. Howard San Mateo 

Kern County Wool Growers' Association. 
Louis Olcese Bakersfield P. J. Giraud Independence 

Central California Stock Growers' Association. 

V. D. Knupp Porterville C. L. Adams Visalia 

D. T. Curtis Reedley Susman Mitchell Sanger 

Kern County Cattle Growers' Association. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfield W. S. Tevls Bakersfield 

W. H. McKittrick Bakersfield Fred Flckert Tehachapi 

John Cuddeback Tehachapi Walter Rankin Caliente 

C. W. Jackson Famoso C. L. Comar Bakersfield 

Truxton Beale Bakersfield F. G. Munzer, Bakersfield 

Southern Pacific Railway Company. 
W. E. Coman Portland, Ore. 

California Live Stock Breeders' Association. 

B. W. Howard San Francisco A. B. Evans Fresno 

Dr. Chas. H. Blemer. .Sacramento Prof. E. W. Major Berkeley 

State Board of Agriculture. 
J. H. Bauman Suisun 

San Jose Chamber of Commerce. 

C. W. Coe San Jose 

County Delegates. 

BenJ. I. Wheeler Berkeley Fred M. Stern San Jose 

J. R. Hebbron Monterey 
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COLORADO. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Geo. W. Ballantine Denver 

Alternate. 
E. M. Ammons .• Littleton 

Delegates-at-Large. 

Eugene H. Grubb Carbondale William Barth Denver 

J. O. Dostal Aroya 

Fort Collins Sheep Feeders' Association. 

I. W. Bennett Fort Collins A. I. Akin Fort Collins 

A. A. Knott Berthoud J. Y. Munson Berthoud 

W. A. Drake Fort Collins H. T. Miller Fort Collins 

Peter Anderson Fort Collins C. R. Evans Fort Collins 

Alexander Barry Fort Collins Carson Adams Fort Collins 

W. C. Stiles Loveland F. M. Shaw Fort Collins 

State Veterinary Sanitary Board. 

Dr. Charles G. Lamb Denver Elijah Bosserman Denver 

Edward McCriUis Denver / 

Denver Union Stock Yard Company. 
Geo. W. Ballantine Denver 

Lincoln County Cattle Growers' Association. 

T. S. Harper River Bend L. H. t^eld Hugo 

George Schafer Aroya 

San Luis Valley Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. 

G. C. Widman Monte Vista L. B. Sylvester Monte Vista 

D. E. Newcomb La Jara Frank Russell La Jara 

W. A. Braiden La Jara 

Roaring Fork and Eagle River Stock Association. 
S. P. Sloss Carbondale 

Eagle and Grand River Stock Growers' Association. 

P. C. Horn McCoy Fred K. Hover McCoy 

Harvey Dice Sheephorn J. S. Reef .Leadville 

Weld County Live Stock Association. 

N. S. Bartholomew Lucerne David Kelly Greeley 

J. S. Gale Greeley Geo. S. Adams Greeley 

C. N. Jackson Greeley W. J. Farr Eaton 

W. A. Farr Greeley W. B. Starr Greeley 
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Denver Chamber of Commerce. 

Henry Gebhard Denver Elijah Bosserman Denver 

W. M. Lampton Denver George W. Ballantine Denver 

Gunnison County Stock Growers' Association. 

A. E. Hyzer Gunnison Harry W. Millspaugh Gunnison 

Elijah McGregor Powderhorn 

Colorado & Southern Railway Company. 
H. A. Johnson Denver 

Crystal River Railroad Company. 
J. T. Kebler Denver 

Grand River Stock Growers' Association. 

Geo. Yewell Newcastle Elmer Cook Rifle 

C.W.Wilson Parachute 

Saguache County Stock Growers' Association. 
A. Shellabarger Saguache Stephen Kinney Saguache 

Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company. 
W. M. Lampton Denver 

Western Slope Wool Growers' Association. 

J. H. Halley Delta H. 53. Perkins Delta 

D. States Delta W. A. Lingham Montrose 

E. E. Shinn Montrose F. Donley Montrose 

Colorado Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. 

F. P. Johnson • Denver Geo. W. Ballantine Denver 

County Delegates. 

John W. Springer Denver A. H. Smith Denver 

Thos. Glover Parachute C. C. Keener Denver 

Henry Gebhard Denver John S. Charlton Delta 

GEORGIA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
J. H. Witzel Blue Ridge 

HAWAII. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Eben P. Low Kohala 
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IDAHO. 

Member Executive Committee. 
M. B. Gwinn Boise 

Alternate. 
Fred W. Gooding Shoshone 



Delegates-at-Large. 

Theodore Reed Moscow Wm. Campbell 

John R. Kennedy Meridian 



. Squirrel 



Fremont County Wool 

Nathan Ricks Rexburg 

C. P. Dasch Rexburg 

T. E. Ricks Rexburg 

James Byrne Sunnydell 

C. W. Woodmanse Rexburg 

Brigham Ricks Rexburg 

A. G. Arnold Rexburg 

S. W. Orme Wilford 

J. C. Spaulding Union 

Frank J. Hagenbarth? Spencer 

U. P. Hansen Teton 

Henry Raylance St. Anthony 



Growers' Association. 

W. W. Beckstead Rexburg 

J. E. Clinton Boise 

O. O. Carey Independence 

Thomas Atkinson Lyman 

J. T. Smellie Rexburg 

Joseph Ricks Rexburg 

J. W. Webster Rexburg 

Alpha Jacques Salem 

N. H. Anderson Union 

Murray Larsen Salem 

John Neeley Rexburg 

Sam Davis St. Anthony 



Oneida County Wool Growers' Association. 



D. L. Evans ^ Malad 

Griff Davis Malad 

D. H. Anderson Malad 

Jno. H. Williams Malad 

Eph. E. JoDes Malad 

W. H. Chivers ..Malad 

Henry Anderson Malad 

D. E. Jenkins .Malad 

Jesse H. Dredge Malad 

Geo. Tovey Malad 

W. E. Hawkins Malad 

Lewis Hughes Malad 

W. R. Thomas Malad 



H. R. Evans Malad 

Charles R. Evans .Malad 

Elias Moris Malad 

Peter Fredrickson Malad 

Wm. D. Price Malad 

Ben Waldron Malad 

Jas. E. Jones Malad 

Geo. E. Gray Malad 

John E. Jones Malad 

John R. Thomas Malad 

S. W. Davis Malad 

W. G. Davis Malad 
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Idaho Wool Growers' Association. 



T. TurnbuU Cord, Ore. 

F. W. Gooding Shoshone 

F. R. Gooding Shoshone 

Wm. Alkman Middleton 

Frank Mandel Boise . 

W. J. Bogard Boise 

J. Jackson Indian Valley 

Thos. McMillan .^. Boise 

J. F. Klespic Boise 

John Drennan Caldwell 

S. C. Parkinson Franklin 

Fred J. Palmer. . Jordan Valley, Ore. 

H. E. Newman Emmett 

Chas. LeMayne Glenns Ferry 

John Williamson Caldwell 

R. F. Cook Mountain Home 

Sa^i Ballentyne Parma 

Jas. C. Pence Boise 

Mike Nlckelson Emmett 

J. M. Spackman Boise 

Thos. Jones Boise 

Barlow Ferguson 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

Nathan Ricks RexJ)urg 

R. Poulton Oakley 

John Haines Boise 

P. Strehle Boise 

A. G. Butterfield Weiser 

B. C. Bertelson Boise 

J. N. Jacques Ola 

Frank Wigle Nampa 

M. B. Gwinn Boise 

W. C. Cleveland Boise 

Wm. Hewell Boise 

John Hoffman Spencer 

J. W. Webster Rexburg 

John Grimmett Dingle 

Geo. V. Leighton Payette 



W. H. Baugh Shoshone 

John Hoffman Juntura, Ore. 

F. L. Taylor Payette 

A. P. Wilson Boise 

Adam Blackstack Rockville 

Walter R. Cupp Emmett 

E. A. VanSicklin Weiser 

J. E. VanDusen Emmett 

E. K. Sibbald Rockville 

Wm. Perron Ola 

J. E. Clinton, Jr Boise 

R. W. Steele Idaho Falls 

A. S. Erickson Oakley 

L. L. Ormsby Boise 

Geo. V. Nesbit Weiser 

H. G. Wilson Boise 

J. C. Bruce Caldwell 

Leo Bach Caldwell 

John McMillan Boise 

Henry Ross i Boise 

Geo. Gregory Meridian 

J. M. Johnson Boise 

D. Douglas Pocatello 

A. J. Knollin Kansas City, Mo. 

O. F. Bacon^ Boise 

E. H. Test Ontario, Ore. 

J. C. Dressier Boise 

James Little Council 

Geo. Newman Emmett 

Win. Cupp Caldwell 

Findley McKenzie Rockville 

Joe Weeks Star 

J. C. O'Leary Boise 

H. C. Woods Spencer 

Robert Aikman Boise 

Andrew Rogerson Three Creeks 

Joseph White Shoshone 

Robert Noble Reynolds Creek 



Prof. H. T. French Moscow 

Prof. L. F. Henderson Moscow 

Fred Veatch Moscow 

D. H. Biethman Blackfoot 



County Delegates. 

Bayard T. Byms Moscow 

L. B. Judson Moscow 

E. T. Piatt Geneasee 

Cyrus Overman Tolo 
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ILLINOIS. 

Member Executive Committee. 
C. W. Baker Chicago 

Alternate. 

A. L. Keechler National Stock Yards 

Delegates-at-Large. 

Martin Conrad Chicago W. E. Skinner Chicago 

Hon. W. C. Herrard Springfield 

Illinois Central Railroad Company. 

B. H. Trumbull Portland, Ore. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railroad Company. 
A. G. Barker Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis National Stock Yards Company. 
O. H. Brown * National Stock Yards 

National Irrigation Association. 
George H. Maxwell Chicago 

Union Stock Yards and Transit Company. 
A. G. Leonard Chicago 

State Board of Live Stock Commissioners. 

A. W. Sale Springfield Wm. Thelman. . .Arlington Heights 

Wm. P. Smith Monticello 

American GaUoway Breeders' Association. 
R. W. Park .' Chicago 

St. Louis Live Stock Exchange. 
A. L. Keechler National Stock Yards 

American Galloway Breeders' Association. 

Wm Martin Winnipeg, Canada D. H. Swigart Champaign 

A. N. Thompson Nashua 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange. 

A. Adler Chicago C. H. Ingwersen Chicago 

J. P. Bowles Chicago J. T. Martin Chicago 

John Clay, Jr Chicago D. M. Woods Chicago 

J. M. Doud Chicago John Patterson Chicago 

E. L. Van Meter Chicago H. Klopfer Chicago 

J. J. Farrelly Chicago Geo. H. Shannon Chicago 
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D. L. Trout Chicago S. G. McCausland Chicago 

W. J. Crabtree Chicago E. C. Vaughn Chicago 

T. P. Newcomer Chicago Chas. Kelly Chicago 

Harry Benedict Chicago J. Rosenbaum Chicago 

C. W. Baker Chicago T. B. Stafford Chicago 

A. B. Daniels Chicago W. W. Shearer Chicago 

J. C. Church Chicago E. M. Steck Chicago 

M. P. Buel Chicago G. B. Van Norman Chicago 

Jesse Sherwood Chicago 

American Short Horn Breeders' Association. 

B. O. Cowan Chicago E. C. Johnson Staten, Cal. 

H. C. Duncan Osborn, Mo. W. O. Minor Heppner, Ore. 

C. B. Ladd Portland, Ore. J. Marzen Lovelock, Nev. 

Geo. D. McLean, Mt. Vernon, Wash. Jas. I. Osborn Corvallls, Ore. 

B. G. Mulllns Bliss, Idaho Dr. J. B. Withycombe 

J. L. Smith Spokane, Wash. ^ Corvallls, Ore. 

Richard Scott Milwaukle, Ore. Howell W. Peel Spokane, Wash. 

H. H. Hinds Stanton, Mich. 

INDIANA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Mortimer Levering .' Indianapolis 

Alternate. 
Fletcher Hlnes Malott Park 

American Shropshire Registry Association. 

G. Howard Davison. Mlllbrook, N. Y. A. G. Leonard Chicago. 111. 

W. E. Skinner Chicago, 111. Mortimer Levering Chicago, 111. 

Indiana State Hereford Breeders' Association. 
F. A. Nave Shelby vllle F. L. Studebecker Shelby ville 

Belt Railroad & Stock Yards Company. 
T. S. Graves Indianapolis 

Polled Durham Cattle Club of America. 

J. H. Miller Peru F. A. Murray Mazon, 111. 

L G. Sliaver Kalona, Iowa J. W. Pollock Cedarville, Ohio 

IOWA. 

Member Executive Committee. 

C. F. Curtis Ames 
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Alternate. 
H. H. Huffaker Silver City 

Delegates-at -Large. 

E. A. Harris Des 'Moines B. J. Bergeson Graettinger 

W. J. Kennedy Ames 

Sioux City Live Stock Exchange. 

W. M. Ward Sioux City Howard G. Peirce Sioux City 

Prank Anderson Sioux City Thos. Dealtry Sioux City 

T. J. Mitchell Sioux City 

Sioux City Stock Yards Company. 

F. L. Eaton Sioux City 

County Delegate. 
B. J. Bergeson Graettinger 

KANSAS. 

Member Executive Committee. 
H. W. McAffee Tppeka 

Alternate. 
A. Dougherty. Logan 

Delegates-at-Large. 

H. W. McAfee Topeka A. Dougherty Logan 

Paul Russell Paola 

The Kansas Improved Stock Breeders' Association. 

E. Harrington Baker H. A. Heath Topeka 

J. W. Robinson Eldorado E. D. King Burlington 

KENTUCKY. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Gen. J. B. Castleman Louisville 

Alternate. 
I. B. Nail Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
W. H. Dalrymple Baton Rouge 

Alternate. 
W. L. Poster Shreveport 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Frank P. Bennett Boston 

Alternate. 
Charles A. Dennan Boston 

MEXICO. 

Member Executive Committee. 
E. C. Houghton Corralitos 

Alternate. 
L. E. Booker Nueva 

MICHIGAN. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Colin C. Lillle / Coopersville 

Alternate. 
Whitney Watkins Manchester 

Delegates-at -Large. 

A. A. Wood Saline L. D. Watkins Manchester 

John C. Sharp Jackson 

County Delegates. 

L. Van Winkle Van's Harbor A. L. Wright Bad Axe 

H. H. Hinds Stanton D. P. Dewey Grand Blanc 

A. E. Stevenson Detroit George W. Dunphy Quincy 

MINNESOTA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
H. B. Carroll South St. Paul 

Alternate. 
C. N. Cosgrove Lesueur 

Delegates-at-Large. 

Mark D. Flower.. St. Paul Michael Mullen New Vim 

Warren H. Freeman St. Cloud 

Minnesota Live Stock Breeders' Association. 
J. J. Furlong St. Paul Prof. Thos. Shaw.SL Ant 
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South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange. 

H. B. Carroll South St. Paul I. L. Seekins South St. Paul 

C. E. Engemoen South St Paul A. B. Hankey South St. Paul 

MISSOUKI. 

Member Executive Committee. 
L. A. Allen Kansas City 

Alternate. 
E. S. Downs Kansas City. 

Delegates-at-Large. 

Chas. E. Leonard Bellair David Rankin Tarkio 

T. J. Wornell Liberty 

Kansas City Live Stock Exchange. 

C. G. Bridgeford Kansas City R. P. Woodbury Kansas City 

Frank Cooper Kansas City W. E. Curtis Kansas City 

Frederick Ehrke Kansas City J. D. Eubank Kansas City 

J. E. Greer Kansas City J. G. Forrest Kansas City 

I. T. Pryor Kansas City F. G. Robinson Kansas City 

A. J. Snider Kansas City J. R. Stoller Kansas City 

M. J. Verner Kansas City 

South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange. 

W. F. Davis South St Joseph Porter A. Thompson 

W. D. Prey South St Joseph South St. Joseph 

W. R. Laughlin ... South St Joseph B. R. Bridgeford .. South St Joseph 

The Commercial Club of Kansas City. 

W. C. Henrici Kansas City E. N. Clendening Kansas City 

Church G. Bridgeford. .Kansas City W. P. Neff Kansas City 

South St. Joseph Stock Yards Company. 
M. B. Irwin South St. Joseph 

Kansas City Stock Yards Company. 
W. H. Weeks ? Kansas City 

The Traders' Live Stock Exchange. 

M. C. Ryland Kansas City Phllo Harris Kansas City 

E. S. Downs Kansas City 
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American Hereford Breeders' Association. 

T. S. Blytle Euphrata, Wash. 



Hon. John Sparks Reno, Nev. 

A. J. Splawn, North Yakima, Wash. 

C. C. O'Neill Cantaloupe, Ore. 

Dr. Mortimer Jerusuon 

Douglas, Wyo. 

Jos. M. Flaherty. .Hartington, Neb. 



E. J. Conrad La Grande, Ore. 

C. B. Wade Pendleton, Ore. 

Jno. B. Wellcome. .Whitehall, Mont. 
A. J. Harrell Visalla. Cal. 



American Angora Goat Breeders' Association. 

Geo. P. Thompson U. S. Grant Dallas, Ore. 

Washington, D. C. John W. Fulton. . .Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. W. C. Bailey. .Kansas City, Mo. R. W. Craig Macleay, Ore. 

County Delegates. 

Turner McBain Columbia S. P. Emmons Mexico 

Hugh W. Elliott Estill James Young Welch 

A. C. Donau! Lake Springs 



MONTANA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
William Lindsay Glenai ve 

Alternate. 
W. G. Conrad Great Falls 



Delegates-at-Large. 

Hon. C. J. McNamara. ..Big Sandy A. J. Davidson.. 
Wm. Lindsay Glendive 

Montana Stock Growers' Association. 



. Helena 



C. H. Austin Great Falls 

A. E. Aiken Glendive 

Willard Bennett Helena 

S. F. B. Biddle Graham 

J. T. Brown Birney 

J. F. Bishop Dillon 

O. C. Cato Miles City 

Robt. Coburn Great Falls 

T. A. Cummings Benton 

C. C. Armstrong Culbertson 

J. A. Baker Highwood 

E. Beach Augusta 

J. M. Boardman Oswego 

G. B. Bourne ? Hill 

T. E. Brady Great Falls 



C. B. Catlin.. White Sulphur Springs 
M. C. Comers Spearflsh, S. D. 

C. L. Cowell Missoula 

Frank Conley Deer Lodge 

A. J. Davidson Helena 

Don Davenport Helena 

D. Fratt. Billings 

R. A. Frazer ^Helena 

R. P. Heren _.*es City 

J. S. Hopkins Forsyth 

Paul McCormicK Billings 

Len Lewis Lewis 

T. A. Marlow Helena 

F. M. Malone Miles City 

Henry Sieben Big Timber 
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NEBRASKA. 

Member Executive Committee. 

C. B. Adams Superior 

Alternate. 
S. P. Delatour Lewellen 

Delegates-at-Large. 

Dr. B. Benj. Andrews Lincoln C. B. Adams Superior 

W. A. Apperson Tecumseti 

Western Nebraska Stock Growers' Association. 

A. M. Modisett Rushvllle R. Lisco Lodge Pole 

J. M. Adams Potter E. M. Searles, Jr Ogallala 

F. E. Valentine Aurora R. ^. Allen Ames 

A. S. Reed Alliance J. R. Phelan Alliance 

Bartlett Richards Chadron S. P. Delatour. Lewellen 

J. M. Delatour Lewellen James Forbes Hyannis 

W. W. Alt .Hyannis 

South Omaha Live Stock Exchange. 

D. T. Parkhurst So. Omaha W. R. Murphy So. Omaha 

John Fritz Roberts So. Omaha J. M. Guild So. Omaha 

W. A. Higgins So. Omaha D. B. Olney So. Omaha 

W. H. Wood So. Omaha J. Laverty So. Omaha 

W. E. Reed So. Omaha 

Nebraska State Board of Agriculture. 
Robert Furnace Brownsville 

Union Stock Yards of South Omaha. 
W. J. C. Kenyon So. Omaha 

Union Pacific Railway Company. 
Scott Davis Denver, Colo. 

County Delegates. 

S. P. Delatour Lewellen Hon. Otto Mutz Ainsworth 

E. J. Mitchell McCook W. E. Kennedy Clement City 

NEVADA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
John Sparks Reno 

Alternate. 
George Ernst Elko 
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Delegates-at-Large. 

P. L. Flanigan Reno A. Hardin 

Tom Bell Belmont 

Nevada Wool Growers' Association. 



.Winnemucca 



George Ernst Elko 

Thomas Nelson Stonehouse 

County 

J. H. Neven Reno 

D. C. Wheeler Reno 

L. L. Bradley Elko 

W. N. McGill Ely 

T. B. Rickey Carson City 

Burt Smith Eureka 

Thomas Hunter Elko 

Dr. J. E. Stubbs Reno 

C. H. Hewitt Wells 

W. E. Sharon Virginia City 

Frank Simpson Wellington 



T. D. Bums, Jr 

Tlerra Amarilla, N. M. 

Delegates. 

Patrick Walsh Austin 

Henry Anderson Reno 

W. T. O'NeiL. Wells 

Geo. Russell Elko 

Fred Danberg, Jr Gardnerville 

Mr. Larentzen Winnemucca 

Pat McCarran Reno 

Len Frendenthal Pische 

Samuel Weeks, Jr Wells 

Frank Rosenthall Hawthorne 

W. W. Williams Fallon 



NEW HAMPSHIKE. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Charles Wright, 2nd Keene 

Alternate. 
Henry Slade Walpole 

County Delegate. 
"Fred Pierce Keene 



NEW jrEXK^O. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Solomon Luna Los Lunas 

Dele gates-at -Large. 

C. M. O'Donel Bell Ranch W. S. Prager Roswell 

W. C. McDonald White Oaks 

Sheep and Wool Growers' Association of New Mexico. 

T. D. Burns Tierra Amarilla 

Jerome Troy Raton 

J. H. Howry Clayton 

J. G. Clancy Puerto de Luna 

Charles Sumner Puerto de Luna 



George Arnot Albuquerque 

W. W. Browne East Las Vegas 

Juan Ortiz Galisteo 

Louis Ilfeld Albuquerque 

Frank A. Hubbell Albuquerque 
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North Eastern New Mexico Stock Qrowers' Association. 
George B. Gaylord Polsom S. M. Mitchell Folsom 

Sheep Sanitary Board. 

Solomon Luna. Los Lunas W. S. Prager Roswell 

Harry W. Kelly Las Vegas 

Cattle Sanitary Board. 

Col. E. G. Austin Las Vegas C. L. Ballard Las Vegas 

J. A. Lame Las Vegas 

County Delegate. 
Charles Springer Cimarron 

NEW YOIIK. 

Member Executive Committee. 
G. Howard Davison Millbrook 

Alternate. 
John F. Hobbs New York 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
George A. Weston Biltmore 

Alternate. 
Bebehan Cameron Raleigh 

NORTU DAKOTA. 

.Member Executive Committee. 
John S. Green Mandan 

Alternate. 
Isaac P. Baker Bismarck 

OHIO. 

Member Executive Committee. 
A. A. Bates Irwin 

Cincinnati Live Stock Commission Merchants' Association. 

R. H. West Cincinnati Pulton Embry Cincinnati 

L. L. Sadler Cincinnati Henry Strauss Cincinnaii 

Louis Rabenstein Cincinnati 
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American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders* Associatidn. 

E. J. Ellett Berlin Center J. G. Edwards Hay Creek, Ore. 

Cincinnati Union Stock Yards Company. 
N. H. Biggs Cincinnati 

Ohio Wool Growers' Association. 
J. H. Brigham. . .Wasmngton, D. C. W. N. CJowden Quaker City 

OKLAHOMA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
W. E. Bolton Woodward 

Oklahoma Live Stock Association. 

W. E. Bolton Woodward Geo. W. Carr Stone 

B. A. Curtlss Stillwater George W. Boyd Maugum 

George Brett Ponca City 

OREGON. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Richard Scott Milwaukie 

Alternate. 
Douglas Belts Pilot Rock 

Delegates-at -Large. 

Charles E. Ladd Portland Will F. Jones Marion County 

J. G. Edwards Hay Creek 

Oregon Live Stock Breeders' Association. 

W. E. Sumner Richland J. W. McKinney Turner 

A. N. Gilbert Salem A. A. Gilles i . . .Baker City 

W. H. Morgan Portland W. J. Townley Union 

W. H. Wehrung HlUsboro A. BlocKland Bros Island City 

J. M. Flaherty Plainview W. S. Goodman .Freewater 

W. W. Cotton Portland P. J. Brown Baker City 

Wm. Riddell Monmouth A. A. Caruthers Olex 

A. T. Webb Troutdale W. M. Ladd Portland 

J. M. Lang Portland H. H. Strowbridge John Day 

F. E. McKnight Heppner J. H. Hawley Monmouth 

F. E. McEldowney. Richland Benton Killer Portland 

I. L. Patterson Salem Geo. Gammie Portland 

D. H. Looney Jefferson Thos. Honeyman Portland 

Chas. Cleveland Gresham Scott Bozorth . . . ; Salem 

Chas. Hilton Clarno Geo. Lazelle Oregon City 
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Craig Bros. Macleay 

Chas. A. Cpgnell Portland 

H. G. Keyt Perrydale 

Milton Patter Gopher 

C. M. Smith Jefferson 

Peter Whitaker Corvallls 

J. L. McCarthy Portland 

Frank Durbin Salem 

Geo. Hahn Portland 

W. E. Allison Portland 

J. A. Geddis Baker City 

C. M. Collier Prairie City 

James Hendry Heppner 

L. Zimmerman Portland 

M. D. Wisdom Portland 

James Dalton Haines 

E. T. Judd Turner 

L. B. Geer Willard 

Thos. Whited Unity 

Frank McEldowney Portland 

Mayo McKinney Turner 

G. W. Moody Eagle Creek 

N. C. Maris Hot Lake 

O. M. Plummer. .^., Portland 

James Honeyman Portland 

Van B. DeLashmutt Reedville 

W. O. Minor Heppner 

J. B. Stump Monmouth 

T. J. Hailey Pendleton 

G. T. Meador Prairie City 

Geo. McKnight Heppner 

W. G. Ayre Baker 

Frank Brown North Yamhill 

J. W. Patterson Portland 

H. West Scappoose 

P. A. Frakes Scappoose 



C. M. Cartwright Portland 

J. T. Hunt bhaw 

E. S. Waterman, Walla Walla, Wash. 

D. A. McAlister. LaGrande 

F. J. Painter Molalla 

D. P. Ketchum The Dalles 

James H. Sewall .Hillsboro 

A. W. Masters Lebanon 

Amos Wilklns. Coburg 

Thos. Brunk Salem 

N. Batesman BrownvUle 

Alex. Chalmers Centerviile 

J. Matty Lafayette 

Frank Lee Portland 

Thos. Proffett Baker City 

Geo. Chandler Baker City 

C. W. Mallett Ontario 

G. Springer Culver 

John Redmond McMinnviUe 

F. O. Bunting Lakeview 

J. A. Jones Sprlngbrook 

E. A. Hlnkle Roseburg 

A. J. Johnson Scio 

E. B. Tongue Hillsboro 

N. Perkins North Yamhill 

R. D. Carter Baker City 

Thos. Mack Baker City 

John O'Shea Portland 

W. W. Spaulding Portland 

M. M. Waterman The Dalles 

A. L. Brown Haines 

Wm. Schulmerlch Farmlngton 

W. I. Pooler Willard 

Dr. Wm. MqLean Portland 

Amos Wilkins Coburg 

J. M. Atkinson Newburg 



Oregon Railway & Nayigation Company. 



A. L. Craig. 



.Portland 



Crook County Stock Growers' Association. 

T. L. Gilchrist Prineville J. S. Logan Prineville 

Will Wurzweiler Prineville 

Barney County Live Stock Association. 

Dr. W. L. Marsden Burns Mel Fenwick Burns 

W. O. Hanley Bums Peter Clemens Burns 
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Oregon Wool Growers' Association. 

Douglas Belts Pendleton J. D. McAndle Antelope 

Eugene Looney Mitchell H. C. Rooper Antelope 

Roseburg Board of Trade. 

H. H. Brookes Roseburg R. B. Dixon Roseburg 

W. W. Steiver Fossil 

County Delegates. 

E. L. Wiley Wallowa V. L. Snelling .Lakeview 

W. L. Nichols Riddles J. L. Setz Lawn 

E. S. Craven McMinnville F. W. Metcalf .Ontario 

W. D. Kurtz The Dalles I. D. Driver Wamic 

W. E. Ayre Baker A. Andrews Heppner 

C. E. Gadds Medford J. W. Bailey Portland 

F. A. Clark Enterprise S. B. Baker Condon 

John McDonald Wallowa C. R. Bawlby Enterprise 

David Craig Macleay Wm. Hall .Prairie City 

L. Litch Enterprise E. Stewart Day ville 

J. H. Dobbin Joseph W. R. Mascall Dayville 

H. W. Wells The Dalles Grant Mays The Dalles 

W. H. Wehrung Hillsboro Wm. Schulmerich Farmington 

Geo. W. McBee Dallas J. D. Combs Canyon City 

B. F. Zell Prineville W. W. Steiver Fossil 

E. A. Hinkle Roseburg John S. Shark Bonanza 

J. N. Burgess Antelope Fred A. Young Chaniko 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Will B. Powell Shadeland 

Philadelphia Live Stock Association. 
Frank R. Shattuck Philadelphia William S. Rhoades ... Philadelphia 

West Philadelphia Stock Yards. 
Jas. M. Harlan Philadelphia 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Frank M. Stewart Buffalo Gap 

Alternate. 
Noah Newbanks Pierre 
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Delegates-at-Large. 

T. M. Madsen Pierre C. J. Buell Rapid City 

J. W. Reedy Beresford 

Western South Dakota Stock Growers' Association. 

B. C. Ash Pierre T. M. Madsen Pierre 

Noah Newbanks Pierre Edward Stenger Hermosa 

William Morris Rapid City C. D. Morehead Omaha, Neb. 

O. R. Thompson Wlsner, Neb. M. L. Thompson Vermillion 

F. M. Stewart Buffalo Gap C. K. Howard Smithvllle 

J. C. Jordan Gordon, Neb. I. M. Humphrey Rapid City 

J. A. Hale Sturgis W. D. Driskill .^. . .Spearfish 

E. Barthold Hill City Maurice Keliher .'.Rapid City 

S. G. Sheffield Sturgis James Philip Fort Pierre 

J. W. Stetter Valentine, Neb. B. F. Carter Alnsworth, Neb. 

Missouri River Stockmen's Association. 

Andrew E. Lee Vermillion Noah Newbanks Pierre 

T. Madsen Pierre B. C. Ash Pierre 

L. H. Clow Pierre Sylva Manuel .Fort Pierre 

Anton Meers Fort Pierre John Hays Fort Pierre 

Geo. D. Mathleson Fort Pierre Alfred Newton Centrevllle 

M. L. Thompson Vermillion 

County Delegates. 

Wm. Borst Pierre H. O. Anderson Sturgia 

J. Q. Anderson Chamberlain 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
R. A. Love Chester 

Alternate. 
B. Harris Pendleton 

Delegate-at-Large. 
J. Z. Mobley Chester 

TENNESSEE. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Overton Lea Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Member Executive Committee. 
A. B. Robertson Colorado City 
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Alternate. 
I. J. Kimberlin Sherman 

Fort Worth Stock Yards Company. 
O. W. Matthews .Fort Worth 



The £1 Paso Chamber of Commerce. 
H. C. Miles El Paso J. W. Fisher.. . . 



.El Paso 



Alternates. 
W. B. Latta El Paso T. R. Jones. 



.El Paso 



£1 Paso & Northeastern Railway Company. 
A. N. Brown El Paso 

Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas. 



A. B. Robertson Colorado 

W. E. Halsell Vinita, I. T. 

H. C. Harding Amarillo 

E. B. Baggett Ozona 

E. E. Baldridge Fort Worth 

George Beggs Fort Worth 

Louis L. Farr San Angelo 

Bitting & Scott Carlsbad, N. M. 

R. M. Bourland..Chickasha, I. T. 

Claude Branch Edna 

M. T. Buel Chicago, 111. 

A. P. Bush, Jr Fort Worth 

A. G. Boyce Channing 

Chase Bros Dunla, Kan. 

A. R. Berry Archer City 

Coleman & Keran San Antonio 

Crowley Bros Fort Worth 

J. M. Daugherty Abilene 

Devitt & Flato Fort Worth 

J. M. Dobie Cotulla 

R. R. Ellison Dysart 

Fred Horsbrugh Espuela 

Frank Tomlinson Chicago 

Fleming & Davidson. .San Antonio 

J. W. Gibson Waggoner, I. T. 

Jos. F. Green Escinal 

W. Greenwood Del Rio 

J. J. Hagerman Roswell, N. M. 

M. Halff & Bro San Antonio 

R. H. Harris San Angelo 



R. Z. Herrick Chicago, 111. 

Arthur B. Holland. .Trinidad, Colo. 

Hoover & Hood Canadian 

Jno. H. Howry Denver, Colo. 

Hutton & Halsell.. Marai:isa, N. M. 

J. L. Johnson Fort Worth 

T. B. Jones Driscoll 

W. D. Klncaid Alpine 

E. C. Lasater Falfurrias 

Perry Lef ors * . . . Miami 

Oliver Loving Jacksboro 

J. A. & A. M. McFadden, 

Victoria, N. M. 

Murdo Mackenzie. .Trinidad, Colo. 

C. W. Merchant & Son Abilene 

Thomas Montgomery . . . Mt. Blanco 

Naylor & Jones Waggoner, I. T. 

Thomas O'Loughlin Miami 

J. H. Parramore Abilene 

D. B. Gardner Fort Worth 

Price & Keith Addington, I. T. 

C. F. Reynolds Channing 

Asher Richardson Escinal 

R. R. Russell Menardville 

J. E. Southwood Panhandle 

M. Sansom Alvarado 

Chas. Schreiner Kerrvllle 

C. C. Slaughter Dallas 

Stonebreaker & McCoun 

Kansas City, Kan. 
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J. S. Todd Checotah, I. T. 

W. T. Waggoner Decatur 

L. Ward Edna 

Ike West San Antonio 

G. W. Whitehead & Sons. . .Sonora 

Sam Wilson Cotulla 

P. S. Witherspoon Gainesville 

Young Bros. Cattle Co 

Protection, Kan. 

Dr. E. B. Frayser Vinita, I. T. 

D. H. Alnsworth San Antonio 

G. W. Arrington Canadian 

W. S. Simpson Bovina 

J. W. Spences. Fort Worth 

Geo. Benedict Syracuse, Kan. 

Mlrd & Mertz San Angelo 

W. W. Bogel Marf a 

R. D. Gage Pecos 

R. H. Brown Fort Worth 

Roy B. Burnett Benjamin 

W. E. Campbell Fredonla 

E. B. Carver Henrietta 

J. M. Chittim San Antonio 

J. M. Coburn McMillan, N. M. 

W. D. Cowan Pecos 

Curtis Bros Memphis 

Francisco C. DeBaca. .Endee, N. M. 

J. H. Thompson Mineola, Kan. 

R. Driscoll Banquette 

J. D. Lockwood San Antonio 

W. H. Featherstone Henrietta 

H. L. Flato .Fort Worth 

A. S. Gage San Antonio 

Godair Com. Co 

National Stock Yds., lU. 

C. S. Green Rock Springs 

Hale & Williams Greenville 

R. K. Halsell Decatur 

W. L. Hargus Cotulla 



Allen Hears Carlsbad*, N. M. 

C. T. Herring Vernon 

W. L. Holmesley Midland 

Hovencamp & McNatt..Fort Worth 

C. B. Hudspeth Ozena 

J. D. Jackson Alpine 

W. W. Jones Beeville 

I. J. Kimberlin Sherman 

H. L. Kokernot Alpine 

Sam Lazarus Sherman 

Geo. W. Littlefield Austin 

Lucas & King Taylor 

N. M. March San Angelo 

Sol Mayer & Bros Fort Worth 

Mills-Woods Cattle Co Syracuse 

W. R. Moore Ardmore, I. T. 

T. M. O'Connor Victoria 

Vail & Gates Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phil Pemer Ozena 

Jas. C. Johnstone Hlgbee, Colo. 

Ed. H. Reld Denver, Colo. 

Geo. T. Reynolds Fort Worth 

Alfred Rowe McLean 

F. E. Udell St. Louis 

R. C. Sanderson Big Springs 

Sawyer Cattle Co Oshkosh, Wis. 

Dick Sellman Rochelle 

J. R. Stimson Woodward, Okla. 

Swenson Bros Stamford 

Tom Bros Campbellton 

Richard Walsh Palodura 

J. J. Welder Victoria 

Ira L. Wheat Rock Springs 

Frank Williford Houston 

Abner T. Wilson 

Medicine Hat, Can. 

Jerry Yates Red Rock, O. T. 

F. Yturria Brownsville 



UTAH. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Jesse M. Smith Layton 

Alternate. 
B. F. Saunders Salt Lake City 
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Dairymen's Association of UtalL 
C. Z. Harris Richmond 



Oregon Short Line Railway Company. 
C. Ira Tuttle Salt Lake City 

Utah Wool Growers' Association. 



Jesse M. Smith Layton 

J. H. Moyle Salt Lake City 

E. J. Arthur St. Johns 

Ellas Adams Layton 

A. B. Adams American Fork 

John E. Austin Lehl City 

Louis Anderson Manti 

P. P. Anaerson Nephi 

William Aylett West Jordan 

J. R. Allen Draper 

Geo. E. Austin Lehi 

E. D. Ball Logan 

Heber Bennion Taylorsville 

S. R. Bennlson Vernal 

E. H. Booth, Jr Salt Lake City 

B. B. Bittner Salt Lake City 

Geo. F. Beckstead Riverton 

P. S. Condie Salt Lake City 

E. H. Callister Salt Lake City 

W. D. Caudland Mt. Pleasant 

N. S. Neilson Mt. Pleasant 

F. C. Jenson Mt Pleasant 

Harrold Carlisle. .Kansas City, Mo. 

C. S. Carter Verna} 

J. J. Cummings Heber City 

W. P. Colthorp Vernal 

Stearns Hatch Woods Cross 

O. P. Hatch Woods Cross 

Henry Moss Woods Cross 

Wilf ord Day Parowan 

John N. Davis Vernal 

E. H. Davis Salt Lake City 

John A. Eghart West Jordan 

A. G. Fell Ogden 

Arelius Fitzgerald Draper 

Geo. D. Felt Logan 

James Farrell Park City 

Henry Forrest Nephi 

Sam Gillett Tooele 



John S. Routz Ogden 

W. H. Halgh Taylorsville 

Henry Harker Taylorsville 

John S. Hacking Vernal 

A. K. Hansen Glen wood 

C. E. Hawver . . .Salt Lake City 

Warren Holman . . . Fountain Green 

Jesse M. Harmon Provo 

George Hawks .Salt Lake City 

Thos. W. Jones Salt Lake City 

E. J. Jeremy Salt Lake City 

J. F. Jensen Mt. Pleasant 

Isaac Jorgensen Hyde Park 

E. H. Jones Kelton 

William Kirk Lindon 

E. J. Kearnes Gunnison 

H. A. Kearnes Gunnison 

George V. Stevenson Layton 

H. J. Meeks Orderville 

Thomas Chamberlain . . . Orderville 

A. D. Findlay Kanab 

H. H. Lawson Salt Lake City 

James Larson Mt. Pleasant 

H. E. Linsonbee ....Monroe 

F. B. Linfield Logan 

George McCune Nephi 

C. R. McBride Tooele 

R. G. Miller Price 

J. T. Murdock Heber 

T. M. Mumf ord Heber 

William Morgan Nephi 

Moroni Marriott Marriott 

James Blair Ogden 

Preston Blair Marriott 

Alma Magleby Monroe 

J. M. Jensen Brigham 

T. C. Mercer Ogden 

B. R. Meek Draper 

John Nebeker Logan 
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A. J. Nellson Draper C. W. Watts Kanosh 

Heber A. Smith • Draper Luther Tuttle Manti 

J. S. Ostler Nephi I. D. Voorhees Mantl 

Jos. R. Olson Brlgham City Thomas Webb . . .' Lehi 

W. P. Park Murray M. A. Smith Lehi 

John Paskett Henefer James L. Wrathall Grantville 

Ed. Samuels Vernal Joseph F. Wright Nephi 

P. C. Scorup Salina Wesley K. Walton Randolph 

Jos. M. Stokes Riverdale J. W. Thornley Kaysville 

John H, Seely Mt. Pleasant W. V. Rice Park City 

John C. Sharp Salt Lake City Nephi' Robertson . . .Fountain Green 

Jos. C. Sharp Salt Lake City Henry Robbins Gunnison 

A. R. C. Smith Ogden Oscar W. Moyle Salt Lake City 

James A. Raleigh Rosette J. B. Rudy Salt Lake City 

S. T. Rigby Salt Lake City Thomas Kearnes Gunnison 

W. S. Rigby Salt Lake City H. C. Stevens Henefer 

County Delegates. 

John Seely Mt. Pleasant Jesse Fowers Ogden 

John C. Mackay Granger Joseph E. Francis Morgan City 

George C. Hickox. . .Salt Lake City Dr. Lowell Clark Salt Lake City 

Thomas Smart Logan Geo. T. Stevens Saiina 

W. S. Hansen Collinston * 

. VERMONT. 

Member Executive Committee. 
J. F. Mead Randolph 

Alternate. 
M. A. Adams Derby 

VIRGINIA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
John T. Cowan Cowan's Mills 

WASHINGTON. 

Member Executive Committee. 

B. F. Benson Tacoma 

Alternate. 
John McGregor Hooper 

Delegates-at -Large. 

H. G. Stimmel Spokane L. K. Cogswell Chehalis 

M. P. Whalen Woodland 
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The Yakima Commercial Club. 
J. E. Shannon North Yakima 

Washington Live Stock Association. 

Paul Compton Walla Walla A. J. Splawn North Yakima 

W. H. Babcock Walla Walla M. McDonald Walla Walla 

Grant Copeland Walla Walla A. J. Hooper Walla Walla 

O. T. Cornwell Walla Walla John McGregor Hooper 

Archie McGregor Hooper A. E. Hooper Pampa 

The Washington Wool Growers' Association. 

H. A. Wells The Dalles, Ore. R. K. Nichols North Yakima 

P. A. Bounds North Yakima 

County Delegates. 

E. E. Elliott Pullman H. J. Murphy Waitsburg 

George J. Hurley Republic George M. Wilson Wilbur 

Henry X,arkin Colfax E. T. Benson Tacoma 

Foster W. Hidden Vancouver John L. Smith Spokane 

Egbert TrasK Miscon Fred Dunbar Olympia 

Ben Colvin Tenino G. D. Gibson Pomeroy 

F. M. McPherson Bellingham J. M. Kennedy Hooper 

F. W. Metcaif Ontario 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Member Executive Committee. 
H. E. Williams Duo 

Alternate. 
James Beal Wellsburg 

WISCONSIN. 

Member Executive Committee. 
^V. S. Guilford Racine 

Alternate. 
,J. W. Martin Richmond City 

Delegates-at Large. 

W. B. Bartlett Chippewa Falls D. H. Robertson Lodi 

Frank W. Harding Waukesha 

WYOMING. 

Member Executive Committee. 
Tim Kinney Rock Springs 
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Alternate. 
B. B. Brooks. Casper 



Delegates-at-Large. 

Fred Kindt Rawlins A. J. Covington . 

William Garrard Sheridan 



Sweetwater Hereford Cattle Breeders' Association. 
A. J. Bothwell 



.Hartville 



. Denver 



Snake River Stock Growers' Association. 
A. R. Reader 



.Slater 



Harry L. Hayes Dixon 

John Howerth Slater 



State Agricultural College. 
Otto Gramm Laramie 



. Douglas 



Board of Sheep Commissioners. 

Tim Kinney Rock Springs J. M. Wilson . . . v 

J. A. Delfelder Lander 

Eastern Wyoming Wool Growers' Association. 

John T. Williams Douglas Robt. F. Potter, Jr Douglas 

Charles E. Huffield Glen Rock John Morton Douglas 

W. J. Morsch Douglas A. J. Williams Ross 



Carbon County Wool Growers' Association. 

John E. Osborne Rawlins 

Fred Kindt Rawlins 

J. A. Rendle Rawlins 

W. W. Daley Rawlins 

A. M. Startzeh Rawlins 

W. A. McKay Rawlins 

F. A. Hadsell Rawlins 



Wm. Daley Rawlins 

Jas. E. Cosgriff Rawlins 

H. D. Blydenburgh Saratoga 

John A. Donnei Rawlins 

J. J. Cullen Rawlins 

M. J. Smiley Rawlins 

H. S. Brodt Rawlins 

A. Johnson Rawnns 



Natrona County Wool Growers' Association. 
B. B. Brooks Caspor H. L. Patton 



C. H. Townsend Casper 

A. J. Cunningnam Casper 

W. S. Kimball Casper 

E. W. Adams Casper 

Donald Michie Casper 

C. H. King Casper 

Eugene McCarthy Casper 



Casper 

C. K. Bucknum Casper 

C. C. P. Webel Casper 

P. C. Nicolaysen Casper 

F. A. Gooding Casper 

M. P. Wheeler .Casper 

Pat Sullivan Casper 
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Uinta County Wool Growers' Association. 

John C. Mackay. . Taylorsville, Utah Greorge F. Beckstead 

Frank Beckstead .• Riverton, Utah 

Salt Lake City, Utah James Day Draper, Utah 

Seth T. Rigby. Salt, Lake City, Utah Ephralm Gerrard. Taylorsville, Utah 

Northern Wyoming Wool Growers' Association. 



Geo. Kaltenback Buffalo 

D. A. Kingsbury Buffalo 

Charles Rand Buffalo 

Fred Waegele Greub 

L. H. Wilcox Buffalo 



Richard Young Buffalo 

P. Healy Buffalo 

A. L. Brock Buffalo 

L. W. Opel Kaycee 

D. C. Brown Buffalo 



Fremont County Wool 

George Jackson Lander 

J. A. Delfelder Lander 

John Carmody Derby 

W. H. Sherlock Lander 

C. A. Bunco Lander 

£. Amoretti, Jr Lander 

John Findlay Fort Washakie 

John Werlin Dallas 

John G. Bruce Bruce 

Simon McKenzie Lander 



Growers' Association. 

J. D. Woodruff Lander 

D. F. Hudson Lyons 

Hector McKenzie Lander 

C. H. Souter. Lyons 

S. C. Parks Lander 

James Dickie Fort Washakie 

Fred Schottlin Lander 

E. A. Earle Lander 

W. R. Scarlett Halley 

F. S. Brower Red Banic 



County Delegates. 

John Seeley Mt. Pleasant Daniel McUlvane... Cheyenne 

R. R. Selway Sheridan H. Burns Sheriaan 



INDIVIDUAL AND HONORARY MEMBERS. 



-" S. W. Allerton Chicago, 111. 

Charles W. Armour ... Chicago, 111. 

E. D. Brown Scottsville, N. Y. 

Frank P. Bennett Boston, Mass. 

C. S. Barclay... West Liberty, la. 

E. Bosserman Denver, Colo. 

Richard Brackenbury, Denver, Colo. 
W. L. Carlyle...Fort Collins, Colo. 

John P. Cobb Kansas City, Mo. 

Henry Davis Springfield, 111. 

W. L. Foster Shreveport, La. 

M. Glaser Halleck, Nev. 

A. C. Huidekoper Meadville, Pa. 

H. H. Huffaker.. Silver City. Iowa 



John F. Hobbs New York, N. Y. 

J. J. Hylton Elko, Nev. 

R. R. Hlnton Bake Oven. Ore. 

Peter Jansen Jansen, Neb. 

John C. Johnson, Bridgeport, W. Va. 

Wm. Jones Westphal, Ore. 

James Leonard Denver, Colo 

Overton Lea Nashville. Tenn. 

Wm. Lindsay Glendlve, Mont. 

Nelson Morris Chicago, 111. 

W. C. McDonald, White Oaks, N. M. 

J G. McCoy Wichita Kan. 

Kenneth F. McRae . . Dayville, Ore. 
F. D. Monson Naco, Ariz. 
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C. M. O'Donel. . . .Bell Ranch, N. M. 
Theo. Cuyler Patterson 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. A. Packard Naco, Ariz. 

Frank Rockefeller, Belvidere, Kan. 

Ed. H. Reid Denver, Colo. 

W. P. Ricketts Gillette, Wyo. 

R. G. Ranney Little York, 111. 

J. R. StoUer Kansas City, Mo. 

J. C. Spencer New Castle, Wyo. 

Theo. L. Schurmeir, St. Paul, Minn. 
•J. E. Shannon... N. Yakima, Wash. 

John W. Springer. . .Denver, Colo. 
Addison C. Thomas. . .Chicago, 111. 

Robt. Taylor Abbott, Neb. 

F. E. Valentine Aurora, Neb. 

Richard Walsh Clarendon, Tex. 

D. W. Willson Elgin, 111. 

Walter B. Waddell. .Lexington, Mo. 

D. B. Zimmerman . . . Somerset, Pa. 

R. M. Allen Ames, Neb. 

Alex. Bowie Chugwater, Wyo. 

Chas. W. Barney Gillette, Wyo. 

A. P. Bush, Jr Colorado, Tex. 

Wm. Barth Denver, Colo. 

I. P. Baker .Bismarck, N. D. 

John Clay, Jr Chicago, 111. 

E. H. Callister, Salt Lajte City. Utah 

C. M. Cartwright Portland, Ore. 

James Dickie.. Ft. Washakie, Wyo. 

W. C. Edwards Ottawa, Canada 

Charles H. Frey Seattle, Wash. 

Mrs. Lillian Gregory 

Kansas City, Mo. 



W. S. Guilford Racine, Wis. 

E. C. Huidekoper Yule, N. B. 

John M. ^olt Miles City, Mont. 

H. H. Hinds Stanton, Mich. 

F. P. Hall Breckenridge, Mo. 

E. C. Houghton . . . Chihuahua, Mek. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfleld, Cal. 

R. C. Judson Portland, Ore. 

W. H. Kilpatrick... Beatrice, Neb. 

F. C. Lusk Chico, Cal. 

Eben P. Low Kohala, Hawaii 

Emanuel May Portland, Ore. 

J. W. Martin Richland, Wis. 

Peter McGregor Hooper, Wash. 

Geo. McKay Waterman, Ore. 

I. T. Pryor Kansas City, Mo. 

Geo. F. Patrick Pueblo, Uolo. 

M. J. Porter Colbran, Colo. 

Harry Quinn Delano, Cal. 

A. B. Robertson Colorado, Tex. 

Edw. F. Robbins Chicago, III. 

L. D. Richards Beatrice, Neb. 

R. N. Stanfield Pendleton, Ore. 

John Sparks Reno, Nev. 

D. N. Stickney Laramie, Wyo. 

G. F. Swift Chicago, 111. 

R. R. Selway. . . Sheridan, Wyo. 

Emil Taussig New York, N. Y. 

Don Louis Tarrazas. . .Chihuahua 

A. B. Urmston El Paso, Tex. 

F. E. Warren Cheyenne, Wyo. 

J. D. Wood Spencer, Idaho 

J. J. Welder Victoria, Texas 

S. H. Goodman Wabash, Ind. 



NEWSPAPER KEPRESENTATIVES IN ATTENDANCE. 

A. C. Weiss, "Duluth Herald" Duluth, Minn. 

Alvln Sanders, "Breeders' Gazette" Chicago. 111. 

A. E. Gipson, "Gem State Rural" Caldwell, Idaho 

Walter Lyon, "West Side" Independence, Ore. 

Miller Freeman, "The Ranch" Seattle, Wash. 

C.'A. Tomason, "Northwest Horticulturist" Tacoma, Wash. 

H. H. Brooks, "Plaindealer" Roseburg, Ore. 

R. J. Hendricks, "Oregon Statesman" Salem, Ore. 

Scott Bozarth, "Pacific Homestead" Salem, Ore. 
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M. D. Wisdom, "Rural Spirit" : Portland, Ore. 

Frank Lee, "Pacific Farmer" Portland, Ore. 

H. M. Williamson, "Oregon Agriculturist" Portland, Ore. 

Frank Moore, "Drovers' Journal" Chicago, 111. 

A. C. Halliwell, "Live Stock World" Chicago, 111. 

Joseph Swan Denver, Colo. 

F. P. Johnson, "Record Stockman" Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Baker, "Spokesman Review" Spokane, Wash. 

Max M. Shillock Portland, Ore. 

Sydney D. Vincent, Associated Press correspondent Portland, Ore. 

Frank Ira White, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

Horace D. Jones, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

Harry B. Smith, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

E. R. Collins, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

J. L. Wallin, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

Rea Irvin, artist, "Evening Telegram" Portland, Ore. 

Frederick L. Earp, "Daily Journal" Portland, Ore. 

Charles E. Sawyer, "Daily Journal" Portland, Ore. 

David Hazen, "Daily Journal" Portland, Ore. 

S. L. Seed, artist, "Daily Journal" Portland, Ore. 

Arthur A. Green, "Morning Oregonian" Portland, Ore. 

F. L. Bagby, "Morning Oregonian". Portland, Ore. 

L. K. Hodges. "Morning Oregonian" Portland, Ore. 

E. W. Wright, "Morning Oregonian" Portland, Ore. 

Lute Peas, artist, "Morning Oregonian" Portland. Ore. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND ALTERNATES. 

The first name under each State heading is that of the executive 
committeeman and the second is that of the alternate. 



ALABAMA. 

A. E. Caffee Marion 

ARIZONA. 

E. S. Gosney Flagstaff 

W. S. Sturgls Phoenix 

ABKAN8AS. 

James M. Bohart Bentonvillo 

CALIFORNIA. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfield 

E. W. Howard San Mateo 

COLORADO. 

Geo. W. Ballantine Denver 

E. M. Ammons Littleton 

GEORGIA. 

J. H. Witzel Blue Ridge 



HAWAII. 

Eben P. Low Kohala 

IDAHO. 

M. B. Gwinn Boise 

Fred W. Gooding Shoshone 

ILLINOIS. 

C. W. Baker Chicago 

A. L. Keechler.-.Nat'l Stock Yards 

INDIANA. 

Mortimer Levering Indianapolis 

Fletcher Hines Malott Park 

IOWA. 

C. F. Curtis Ames 

H. H. Huffaker Silver City 
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KANSAS. • 

H. W. McAfee Topeka 

A. Dougherty Logan 

KENTUCKY. 

Gen. J. B. Castleman .... Louisville 
I. B. Nail Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

W. H. Dalrymple Baton Rouge 

W. L. Foster Shreveport 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Frank P. Bennett Boston 

Chas. A. Dennan Boston 

MEXICO. 

E. C. Houghton Corralitos 

L. E. Booker Nueva 

MICHIGAN. 

Colin C. Lillie Coopersville 

Whitney Watkins Manchester 

MINNESOTA. 

H. B. Carroll So. St. Paul 

C. N. Cosgrove Lesueur 

MISSOURI. 

L. A. Allen Kansas City 

E. S. Downs Kansas City 

MONTANA. 

William Lindsay Glendive 

R. G. Conrad Great Falls 

NEBRASKA. 

C. E. Adams Superior 

S. P. Delatour Lewellen 

NEVADA. 

John Sparks Reno 

George Ernst Elko 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Charles Wright, 2nd Keene 

Henry Slade Walpole 

NEW MEXICO. 

Solomon Luna Los Lunas 

W. C. McDonald Carrizozo 

NEW YORK. 

G. Howard Davison Millbrook 

John F. Hobbs New York 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

George A. Weston Biltmore 

Bebehan Cameron Raleigh 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

John S. Green Mandan 

Isaac P. Baker Bismarck 

OHIO. 

A. A. Bates Irwin 

OKLAHOMA. 

W. E. Bolton Woodward 

OREGON. 

Richard Scott Mllwaukie 

Douglas Belts Pilot Rock 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Will B. Powell Shadeland 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

R. A, Love Chester 

B. Harris Pendleton 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Frank M. Stewart Buffalo Gap 

Noah Newbanks Pierre 

TENNESSEE. 

Overton Lea Nashville 

TEXAS. 

A. B. Robertson Colorado City 

I. J. Kimberlin Sherman 

UTAH. 

Jesse M. Smith Layton 

B. F. Saunders Salt Lake City 

VERMONT. 

J. F. Mead Randolph 

M. A. Adams Derby 

VIRGINIA. 

John T. Cowan Cowan's Mills 

WASHINGTON. 

E. F. Benson Tacomsi 

John McGregor Hooper 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

H. E. Williams Duo 

James Beall Wellsburg 
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WISCONSIN. WYOMING. 

W. S. Guilford Racine Tim Kinney Rock Springs 

J. W. Martin Richmond City B. B. Brooks Casper 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

President F. J. Hagenbarth has appointed the following commit- 
tees for 1904: 

Board of ControL 

F. J. Hagenbarth, Ex-Officio, Chair- Geo. W. Ballantine . . . Den ver, Colo, 

man. Tim Kinney. . .Rock Springs, Wyo. 

John W. Springer Denver, Colo. Charles F. Martin ... Denver, Colo. 

C. E. Adams Superior, Neb. 

Committee on Finance. 

M. B. Gwinn Boise, Idaho Solomon Luna. . .Los Lunas, N. M. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfield, Cal. E. C. Houghton. .Corralitos, Mexico 

John Sparks Reno, Nev. E. B. Frayser Vinita, I. T. 

Committee on Transportation. 

Frank M. Stewart W. A. Harris Chicago, 111. 

Buffalo Gap, S. D. Murdo Mackenzie. ..Trinidad, Colo. 

F. J. Hagenbarth C. W. Baker Chicago, 111. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Jesse M. Smith 

H. A. Jastro .Bakersfield. Cal. Salt Lake City, Utah 

Committee on Legislation. 

H. A. Jastro Bakersfield, Cal. M. B. Gwinn ....Boise, Idaho 

A. B. Robertson.. .Colorado, Texas C. E. Adams Superior, Neb. 

E. S. Gosney Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Committee on Program and Convention of 1905. 

Geo. W. Ballantine. ..Denver, Colo. C. E. Stubbs Denver, Colo. 

Conrad Shaefer Denver, Colo. C. E. Wantland Denver, Colo. 

C. F. Martin Denver, Colo. 

Committee on Sanitary Measures. 

Dr. Chas. Gresswell Dr. A. T. Peters Lincoln, Neb. 

San Francisco, Cal. Dr. W. H. Dalrymple 

Dr. M. E. Knowles. .Helena, Mont. Baton Rouge, La. 

Dr. V^ictor A. Norgaard Dr. Chas. G. Lamb. .Denver, Colo. 



.Denver, Colo. 
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Committee on Home Markets. 

Mortimer Levering Chicago, 111. G. Howard Davison 

Frank P. Bennett. . .Boston, Mass. Millbrook, N. Y. 

L. A. Allen Kansas City, Mo. W. E. Bolton Woodward, Okla. 

H. B. Carroll St. Paul, Minn. 

Committee on Cattle. 

J. S. Green Mandan, N. D. H. E. Wilson Duo, W. Va. 

E. F. Benson Tacoma, Wash. M. K. Parsons 

W. H. McAfee Topeka, Kan Salt Lake City, Utah 

W. S. Guilford Racine, Wis. 

Committee on Sheep. 

E. S. Gosney Flagstaff, Ariz. Chas. Wright, 2nd.-.Keene, N. H. 

Wm. Lindsay Glendive, Mont. A. A. Bates Irwin, Ohio 

Richard Scott Milwaukie, Ore. 

Committee on Horses. 

J. B. Castleman Louisville, Ky. John T. Cowan. Cowan's Mills, Va. 

Overton Lea Nashville, Tenn. R. A. Love Chester, S. C. 

H. H. Hinds Stanton, Mich. Geo. A. Weston Biltmore, N. C. 

Committee on Foreign Markets. 

John F. Hobbs New York, N. Y. Eben P. Low Kohala, Hawaii 

C. F. Curtis Ames, la. 
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JOINT SESSION 

OF THE 

National Live Stock As$ociation, Seventh Annual Convention 



National Wool Growers* Association, Thirty-Ninth 
Annual Convention 



Baker's Theatre, Portland, Orejon, January 12. 1904 
President John W. Springer, Presiding 

MORNING SESSION. 

President Springer: The seventh annual convention of the National 
Live Stock Association will please come to order. I will ask the or- 
chestra to play our national hymn, after which we will be lead in 
prayer by Dr. Edgar P. Hill, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Portland. 

(National hymn played by orchestra, audience standing.) 

INVOCATION. 

DR. HILL: Almighty God, our Heavenly Father! Thou art 
worthy of our worship, for Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory forever. Thou art from everlasting to everlasting. We are the 
children of a day. Our years are as a tale quickly told. Man cometh 
forth as a flower, and is soon cut down and withers. Therefore it is 
fitting that we frail children of the dust should come before Thee, the 
everlasting God, and acknowledge Thee as the God over all, and ask 
Thy continued favor. We thank Thee for this beautiful world in which 
we live. It is Thine, and the sheep on the heather are Thine, and the cat- 
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tie on a thousand hills are Thine. 
Let us remember that we are 
Thy Stewarts. Help us to live 
as in Thy sight, that we shall 
not become so engrossed in the 
things of this visible world as to 
forget the invisible. The things 
of this world are temporal 
things. What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the things of this 
world and lose his soul in the 
next? Wilt thou direct all the 
affairs of this convention. Give 
wisdom and moderation to those 
who speak, and may Thy good- 
ness come into their hearts and 
lives. Bless them and watch 
over them in their undertakings, 
we ask for Jesus' sake. Amen. 

President Springer: I would be glad if Senator Francis E. Warren, 
President of the National Wool Growers* Association, would come up 
on the platform. I would be glad to have the delegates, as far as they 
can, fill the few remaining seats in the front of the theater. Those who 
are tardy, can stay "way back," and make less noise. (Laughter.) 1 
will ask the orchestra to favor us with a selection, and will then pre- 
sent the Governor. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: It affords me great pleasure to welcome this 
splendid audience — the live stock men of the United States. We salute 
you with our best bow, and, over all we have hung the sunshine which, 
I understand, you rarely see here. (Applause.) For seven consecutive 
conventions, it does not make any difference where held, whether in 
Denver, with the' icebergs; or in Salt Lake City, with their storms; 
or in Chicago, with its icy winds; in Kansas City, with its blizzards; 
or in Fort Worth, where it is as hot as some place I need not men- 
tion (laughter) we have for several years been greeted with the 
old god of day, always at the conventions of the National Live Stock 
Association. (Applause.) We claim, therefore, to be mascots, and, if 
any one can come into this salubrious clime and bring sunshine with 
him, I think we have earned that title. (Laughter and applause.) 

I am going to present to you now, on behalf of this great State, 
a Governor who belongs to the Democratic persuasion, who seems able, 
even in a Republican State, to break into anything that he starts after. 
(Applause.) It seems that even in Oregon, away off here by the sea. 
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they know a good thing when they see it. (Applause.) They tell me 
it does not make any difference what he runs for, Governor or Justice 
of the Peace, or District A^orney, or any old thing, the people are al- 
ways for him — Governor George E. Chamberlain. (Long and continued 
applause.) 

GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN: Mr. President, Delegates to 

the National Live Stock and Na- 
tional Wool Growers* Associa- 
tions. Ladies and Gentlemen — 
I do not know how to reply to 
the remarks of the President of 
this Association in any other 
way than to say that he comes 
out here prejudiced a little In 
my behalf because of the fact 
that he is an intimate friend 
and^ close acquaintance of an old 
classmate of mine, and I am sat- 
isfied that he has been grossly 
imposed upon with reference to 
me, and is prepared to believe 
most anything he hears about 
me. ( Applause. ) 

I take great pleasure in ex- 
tending to you, gentlemen, on 
behalf of the people of the State, a most cordial welcome. Representing, as 
you do, interests of great magnitude and of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of the country, Oregon feels honored by your presence, and her 
people rejoice that an opportunity is afforded them to entertain you as 
their distinguished guests. 

Though you have come from all parts of the country, from the 
North, the South, the East and the West, we want you to understand 
that we do not look upon you as strangers in our midst, but, rather, 
as kinsmen and friends, and, when I say this, I speak advisedly. Some 
of the same blood which courses through the veins of many oif you, it 
matters not from what section you come, courses through the veins of 
our own people. The descendants of the Puritan and the Pilgrim, the 
Cavalier and the Huguenot, the Protestant and the Catholic, the Gen- 
tile and the Jew, early turned their eyes to the country "where rolls 
'the Oregon," and, with the Bible as a guide to their faith, and the 
rifle as a defense of their loved ones and their earthly possessions, bent 
every energy to reach a country whose very sovereignty had not yet 
been fully settled upon. The best blood of these adventurous spirits, 
supplemented by strains of the sturdiest emigrants from other lands, 
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characterizes the citizenship of our State, as it characterizes all that 
is best and noblest in you. That this section of the country became a 
part of the United States is due to these hardy pioneers and early set- 
tlers. What was to have been expected of them actually happened; and 
not far from where we are now assembled, a little more than sixty 
years ago, by a vote of 52 to 50, a body of men, composed of moun- 
taineers, missionaries, farmers and trappers, decided upon the forma- 
tion of a political organization to continue in force until the United 
States could establish a territorial government. They builded better 
than they knew, these brave pioneers, and to-day there is no better 
or more prosperous country on the globe than that carved out of this 
then almost unknown and unexplored West by these early adventurers. 
(Applause.) 

But I am not here to boast of the heroic deeds and wonderful 
achievements of our ancestors and your kinsmen, nor am I expected 
to do more than to briefly welcome you, yet I can not resist the temp- 
tation which the opportunity affords to say a few words about our 
deeds as directly connected with the work your convention has in 
hand. And, let me say, first of all, that the number and character 
of men in attendance at this convention, and the enthusiasm which 
prevails, ought to convince the most skeptical that you are alive, not 
only to your own best interests, but to the best interests of the people 
as well. (Applause.) 

Realizing that in union there is strength, these associations a 
few years ago organized to accomplish ends and aims which, unor^ 
ganized, could never have been accomplished to the end of time. I 
congratulate you that you have made yourselves felt and heard; that 
even the doors of august Coi^gress of the United States have been per- 
mitted to swing ajar so that your gentle voices might be permitted to 
enter in and stir up your servants there (laughter), and I predict for 
you, and through your efforts, for the people still further and more at- 
tentive audiences than you have yet had at the hands of the powers 
that be. Directly due to your efforts is the federal law which provides 
for the federal inspection of interstate shipments of live stock, where- 
by stockmen are relieved of the necessity of having to pay a fee at 
every State line crossed while en route. Through the instrumentality 
of this law a saving is made to the industry which you represent of 
at least $100,000 per annum. (Applause.) 

Not only has your united voice been heard in the halls of Con- 
gress, but at the White House as well, and in compliance with resolu- 
tions passed at your Chicago and Kansas City meetings, the President 
has appointed a commission, consisting of the Commissioner of the 
Greneral Land Office, Hon. W. A. Richards; the Chief of the Bureau of 
Forestry, Hon. Gifford Pinchot, and the Chief Engineer of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Hon. F. H. Newell, to investigate conditions of the For- 
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est Reserves and arid lands of the West, and report to him at the earli- 
est moment with a view to the passage of a law covering this subject. 
And so great is the importance of the live stock industry to this coun- 
try, that the President has here with you to-day two of the members of 
the commission, besides Dr. Melvin, of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

There is no excuse for conditions which exist to-day injuriously 
affecting the live stock industry of the country. In one short year, 
and during an era of unprecedented prosperity, there has been a fall- 
ing off in the prices of live stock of nearly 50 per cent., aggregating 
a loss to the industry of $865,000,000, $680,000,000 of which falls upon 
the raiser of cattle, $120,000,000 upon the raiser of sheep, and $65,- 
000,000 upon the raiser of hogs. This immense sum represents nearly 
one-fourth of the total value of the live stock of the United States. 

If, with this decline in prices of stock on foot, there was a corre- 
sponding decline in the manufactured products, there might be some 
compensation for this condition. But the fact is, the output of the 
packing-houses has not perceptibly declined, and prices have uniformly 
remained about the same, if they have not in some instances gone to a 
higher level. 

It is needless for me to suggest to you the source of these condi- 
tions. They are brought about by the manipulations of the leading 
packing-houses of the country. And now let me ask you,, gentlemen, 
why should you, who represent the greatest single interest of the coun- 
try, the greatest wealth and most extensive territory, sit quietly by and 
have the prices of your commodities fixed each day by the representa- 
tives of four big packing establishments, without regard to and Irre- 
spective of the Inevitable law of supply and demand? These laws, as 
inevitable as the Medes and Persians, should and would regulate the 
price of the live stock interests as they regulate the price of every 
commodity not controlled by trusts and combines. Not only that, but 
the price of the output of packing establishments is fixed by the same 
philanthropic gentlemen who fix the price of your stock on foot, and 
like the famous Missouri coon trap, they "catch you comin* and gwine." 
(Laughter and applause.) 

What is the practical remedy for the conditions which unfavor- 
ably affect the live stock industry of the country? The organization 
by you of an Independent packers' association, having In view the erec- 
tion of packing establishments on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards 
for the export trade, and others in territory more centrally located 
for local trade, is a curative step, and one that commends ftself to the 
intelligence of the country. 

No substantial reason can be given for the shipment of the cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep of the Western hills and prairies to Chicago and 
Kansas City, there to be slaughtered, and re-shipped in the form of 
canned and cured meats to supply the local demand, compelling the 
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consumer to pay not only the exorbitant prices fixed by the packers' 
combine, but the freight charges in both directions. The purposes for 
which the Independent Packers' Association is formed, it seems to me, 
if carried into execution, will prove the proper remedy for present con- 
ditions. (Great applause.) 

Time forbids me to go into detail as to the amount of money 
invested in this and other States in the live stock Industry, and as 
to the possibilities for increasing these investments with profit to all 
the sections concerned. I will leave the discussion of that subject to 
others who are better prepared to enlighten you. But let me say here 
and now, that here on this coast — ^aye, here in this city — should be es- 
tablished, by the Independent Packers' Association, one of the pack- 
ing-houses for this coast. The great Columbia River Basin and its trib- 
utary country has the greatest possibilities in the world as a stock- 
raising country. The natural trend of the trafllc from this garden-spot 
of the West, with river and rail as competitors therefor, and a down^ 
grade for hundreds of miles, is toward this city. Not only does it 
appeal for this consideration for these and other local reasons, but for 
the further reason that the Orient is now stretching out its hands 
appealingly for our surplus of production. Here Is the gateway to the 
Orient, a field for future commercial exploitation and achievement that 
is yet almost undeveloped, and who can doubt that, with our posses- 
sions in the Sandwich Islands and in the Philippines as stepping-stones 
to China, Japan and Siberia, the wealth of ''Ormus and of Ind" Is 
indeed within our easy grasp. I venture the prediction that, within 
the lifetime of many here present, the United States will not only be 
the granary of Asia, but there will be found a profitable market for 
our surplus production in all lines of trade. (Great applause.) 

The Lewis and Clark Exposition, to be held in this city in 1905, 
to which our own State has contributed a million dollars, and other 
States most liberally, will do more toward the development of Orien- 
tal commerce than has ever been done before. It is not a State, but a 
National enterprise, and whilst incidentally it is of local interest, its 
end and aim is to bring the new and the old East into closer business 
touch and relationship. I bespeak your careful investigation, while 
you are here, of this great exposition, and your consideration of the 
profitable benefits to be derived therefrom, not only to the live stock, 
but other interests, of the country. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I cordially welcome you. During your 
stay among us, yours are our hills and our valleys, and snow-capped 
and sun-crowned peaks and mountain streams, "a lovely cyclorama of 
nature's ornamentation, finish and display, unrivalled by artistic touch 
of brush and tint on any canvass." (Great applause.) The people of 
Oregon will feel compensated for their efforts to make your stay with 
them a pleasant one, and, when you leave us and return to your homes. 
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you can each take with you none but pleasant reminiecences. (Long 
and continued applause.) 

President Springer: The final to the speech of your distinguished 
Governor might be summed up in the two lines of poetry which you 
have all read: 

"Our fathers crossed the prairies as of old their fathers crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, the homestead of the free.'* 

(Applause.) 

It affords me great satisfaction now to present to you the distin- 
guished Mayor of the city of Portland, Hon. George H. Williams, who, 
years ago, was the Attorney-General of the United States under that 
grand old American, Gen. U. S. Grant. (Applause.) 

Mr. President and Gentlemei 
• MAYOR WILLIAMS: ^^ ^^^ j^^^i^^^l Live Stock 

Association — Governor Chamber- 
lain has given you a warm wel- 
come to the State of Oregon, 
and, as Portland is a -consider- 
able part of the State, of course 
his welcome includes this city; 
but, as he, as Governor, has 
given you a State welcome, it 
is fitting that I, as Mayor of 
Portland, should give you a city 
welcome. You are, therefore, 
twice welcome to the City of 
Portland. Our people have 
looked forward to this conven- 
tion with pride and pleasure, 
and, whatever else may happen, 
they want you to feel, though 
you may be far away from your 
homes, that you are still among neighbors and friends. Steam and elec- 
tricity have reduced the size of our great country to the dimensions of a 
neighborhood. Possibly you- may not find such hotel accommodations here 
as will suit your taste, or as you should find in New York or Chicago, but 
you will have no difficulty in finding a warm place in the hearts of 
our people. We are always glad to have people from other parts of 
the country visit us, and we are especially pleased to have the repre- 
sentatives of a great and growing industry assemble here in conven- 
tion to discuss matters of public interest. 

We have what I hope may be considered a pardonable vanity — 
a pride in the natural vantage ground of our city. We are now under 
the winter solstice, and its natural attractions are not as apparent as 
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they are at other seasons of the year; but there is one thing, no doubt, 
that will attract your attention as stockmen, and that Is the great 
agricultural district tributary to this city. North and south, east and 
west, grain producers, fruit-growers and stock-raisers possess and im- 
prove the country, and And in this city the most natural and convenient 
repository or market-place for what they produce. 

Few cities having the advantages of a seaport have greater ad- 
vantages than this city as a depot for the various productions of agri- 
culture. Here is where agriculture and commerce embrace and kiss 
each other. Ocean-going ships of all sizes and from all parts of the 
world come to this city. Railroads and rivers converge here and bring 
to our storehouses from the forests, the cultivated fields, and the mines 
around us, the wealth of an imperial domain. Oregon has been, and 
is to be, a great stock-raising country. Our wool-growing goes up into 
the tens of millions Qf pounds per annum, and, subject to the owner- 
ship of the Lord, our cattle-raisers feed their herds upon a thousand 
hills. (Applause.) 

This convention appears to have aroused a large share of public 
attention, in all parts of the country, due, no doubt, to the expectation 
that great questions will be here discussed. Laws relative to the dis- 
posal of the public lands, plans and systems for irrigation, forest re- 
serves, pasturage of the public domain, the preparation of stock pro- 
ductions for market, and other kindred questions, will probably come 
up here for consideration; and, in the multitude of questions that may 
arise, I hope that those combinations will not be overlooked whose 
policy it is to make meat-food unreasonably expensive to the consumer. 
I understand that gentlemen of great learning and experience are here 
to discuss these matters, and, no doubt, they will enlighten the public 
mind, and, If possible, find a solution for some of these vexed questions. 

Our people will exert themselves to make your sojourn with us as 
pleasant as possible at this unpropitious season of the year; and we 
hope the agreeableness of this visit may induce you to come again. 

We are to have an International exposition here next year, to cele- 
brate the exploration of the Oregon country by Lewis and Clark, one 
hundred years ago. That exposition may not be as magnificent as 
some others held in this country, but it will be intensely interesting 
on account of its historic associations and our close relations to the 
Oriental world. Our city will be wide open in its hospitalities. Ore- 
gon will then be arrayed in its summer drapery, bedecked with sun- 
shine and flowers. Our snow-capped mountains, majestic rivers and 
grand old forests will be on exhibition in all their primitive grandeur 
and glory. Come to the fair of 1905, and you may see something that 
will be to you "a thing of beauty and a Joy forever." (Applause.) 

President Springer (going to front of stage, and looking over): 
The orchestra seems to have escaped. (Laughter.) I hope the ser- 
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geant-at-arms will go out and hunt them up. This is no eight-hour-a- 
day convention. (Long and continued applause and laughter.) 

(Orchestra puts in its appearance.) 

President Springer: Give them *'A Hot Time," or any old thing 
to stir them up. Don't stop. (Laughter.) 

(Orchestra played "A Hot Time," "Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home," etc., amidst great laughter and applause.) 

President Springer: Lapsing again into poetry, I would like to 
say that this convention "takes the cake." (Laughter.) I don't know 
but what I ought to have said "red apple"; I understand this is a State 
of red apples. (Laughter.) I am going to turn loose on you a Texan. 
His name is Wilson. (Applause.) I think, from the address of the 
Governor and the Mayor that they have given us the whole city and 
State, with the red apples thrown in, and I am satisfied that we will 
be able to take care of the whole job. (Applause and laughter.) I 
will now introduce Col. L. F. Wilson, of Texas. 



MR. WILSON: Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen of the Convention — 
For this warm welcome by the 
Governor of the State and the 
Mayor of the City of Portland, 
we are sincerely grateful. Had 
we not expected it, we would 
have taken it anyway. (Laugh- 
ter.) Those of us in the Central 
and Eastern States know little 
of the great West; to a good 
many of us this is our first visit. 
Now, my encyclopedia is 35 years 
old, and I did not take it out of 
the book case to see if it con- 
tained anything about Oregon. 
But since coming here we learn 
that the Oregon apple is as much 
at home in Boston, in England 
and in far-away Australia as it 
is here; that the wheat of this State is said to provide tonnage to the 
extent of about $35,000,000 worth of product; that the lumber Industry 
is not only second, but the first on the globe; that it is shipped all over 
the country; that its women and children are not to be equaled any- 
where (applause); that, in moisture, they need not go away from home 
to secure it. (Laughter.) That is rather discouraging to the Texan, as 
we have had but one shower since last spring. (Laughter.) 

We did not come here alone to accept the hospitality of Portland 
and Oregon. There are grave questions that are to be considered, not 
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only by the wool growers, but by the stockmen In general, before this 
convention. Conditions have rarely been equaled in the history of live 
stock in this country that we find ourselves face to face with now. 
About 30 per cent, of our capital has been marked oft by one stroke of 
the pen, which is being held by practically one party, although there 
are combinations. Now, it is said that the Saviour was crucified be- 
tween two thieves; the stockmen of the United States have been hung 
between four — the railroads, the stockyards, the bankers and the pack- 
ers. (Applause.) Now, the Saviour never rode on a railroad; he had 
nothing but an ass to ride. He never saw a stockyard. He had a 
little difficulty with the bankers, but He kicked them out of the temple, 
and for that reason, of course, the bankers are against Him until this 
day. (Laughter and applause.) I can not see any reason why we 
should be murdered in the way we have been. We have committed 
no crime; we have been on the plains attending to our own business, 
and we have endeavored to be faithful and good citizens. There is 
no community in which the range is large enough for the ranchman to 
exist in which he is not a leading factor, a law-abiding citizen, a large 
taxpayer, and the man who is looked forward to to keep up and con- 
tribute to the public welfare. (Applause.) That Is what we should do. 
But after we have complied with all these requirements of citizenship, 
so far we have not been able to control — to make this business for 
many years remunerative. The matter of the Independent Packing 
House will be brought to your attention during the meeting of this 
convention. If we are successful, it will, in a way, mitigate some of 
our hardships. (Applause.) 

Referring to the hospitality that has been tendered us, I want to 
say that one of my oldest relatives instituted this theory of hospi- 
tality. It was a lady by the name of "Eve." She contributed to man- 
kind the first hospitality that was ever known on earth, and many of 
my friends have been suffering from indigestion ever since. (Laughter 
and applause.) We have heard much of Oregon and of Portland be- 
fore we came here, "but the half had not been told." (Applause.) The 
Mayor says that possibly the hotels here are not equal to those of East- 
ern cities. I want to disabuse ,his mind right here — there are no bet- 
ter hotels anywhere than they have right here. (Applause.) This is 
the only city that we have visited that the charges have not been un- 
reasonable, and at other places they were raised for our benefit. We 
want to say that we have no cause whatever of complaint. 

We have been reading for some time of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position and Oriental Pair. This has given us a foretaste of the West, 
and particularly of Oregon. We will all be here. (Applause.) We 
will come here at a pleasant time of the year, when we can bring our 
wives and children, and enjoy the sunshine and the fiowers. (Ap- 
plause.) But the people of Oregon must look forward to this: It is 
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not the millionaire; it is not the railroad magnate that goes to make 
up the great mass of people who will want to visit the exposition; it 
is the man who wants to move West to better his condition, and the 
railroads here in the West must realize the fact that these people can 
not afford to pay full railroad rates. The railroads must give us very 
reduced rates, so that the humbler man can come to the West and 
see what is in store for him. (Applause.) I believe that the rail- 
roads are always willing, if they can not take the "whole cheese/' to 
t9.ke part of it, and I have no doubt they will meet the people and be 
fair with them. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, with one little experience we had between Fort Worth 
and Denver I will close. Scene, a cowboy and an Israelite. The cowboy 
would pull the Israelite's hat off and throw it out of the car window, 
pulled his nose, and when the Israelite's head was stuck out of the win- 
dow, out came the gun of the cowboy, and bang! went a bullet close to the 
Israelite's ear. The Israelite cried out: "Mine Grott! Mine Grott! Don't 
kill me!" The cowboy yelled back: "I'm a coyote! I'm a coyote, I tell 
yer! it's my night to howl." Gentlemen, you have been invited here 
to have a good time, and you have about five nights to howl. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

President Springer: I did not know how green we were until Mr. 
Wilson told us about it. It reminds me of that darky story I heard 
while down at Fort Worth, where he lives. One of the good people 
died, and he didn't go above; he went below. Said he was looking for 
company. (Laughter.) He went around with his Satanic Majesty, who 
showed him a little apartment over to one side, and told him that that 
was where they were crucifying the bankers; and they journeyed around 
and came to another place, and was told that that was a pretty "hot 
tamale"; that is where we put the railroad men; and by and by they 
came to another place bigger than all outdoors, and it had wires run- 
ning in every direction, and. the Fort Worth man said: "For pity's sake! 
What is all this big place for?" The long-tailed gentleman who had 
him in charge, said: "Well, seeing that you are from Texas, we have 
discovered that the stockmen from the country where you came from 
were so green that we had to swing them up in there to dry before we 
could burn them." (Laughter and applause.) 

I am going to introduce to you now one of the strongest men of 
this country, who belongs to the Teddy Roosevelt class. He never does 
things by halves. I am going to introduce a man who has gotten more 
postmasters and more clerkships and more jobs for his friends, and 
more money appropriated by the general government of his State, 
than any man in the Union — Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, 
President of the National Wool Growers' Association. (Great applause.) 
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SENATOR WARREN: 




(Aside) He may have added, "And more cussed." Ladies and 
Gentlemen — To His Excellency, the Governor, and to His Honor, the 
Mayor — I desire to extend profound thanks on the part of myself and 
the large number of wool growers who are in attendance at this con- 
vention, and who have enjoyed your magnificent hospitality and the 
society of your noble men and charming women. I feel all the more 
gratified that these eloquent speeches have been made acknowledging 
our splendid welcome to your City and State. I am gratified, too, as 
I look out upon my fellow-cattlemen and sheepmen, to see that we have 
so large a number present, and that there are so few in the calaboose — 
thanks to the indulgent police force of this city. (Laughter.) We 
are not all such a bad lot. excepting, of course, such black sheep like 
"Jack" Springer, Hagenbarth and myself. (Laughter and applause.) 
When you get near to us and sum us up one side and down the other, 
we pass muster pretty well; and apropos of that I am going to tell 
you of what occurred on the train on our way out here. We have a 
citizen of our State of whom we are all proud. His ancestry dates 
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back to the Emerald Isle — that land of fair women and brave men, of 
poets and wits — and has more friends than he can count, and a heart 
bigger than he can button his coat over; and so, as we got off at Poca- 
tello, and were refreshing ourselves upon the bracing atmosphere and 
things (laughter), I said to my good friend, "Have you met that arch 
conspirator, Gifford Pinchot, of the Forestry Bureau?" "No." I said, 
"Let me get you two together," and so I introduced them. He shook 
hands with Mr. Pinchot, and said, "How are you, Mr. Pinchot; I am 
glad to see you; faith, you are not so bad a looking man now that I 
look ye in the eye, but ye are the blackest dlvil for the way you have 
treated us poor sheepmen." (Laughter.) That is the difference in the 
viewpoint that you happen to take. A great many of the most import- 
ant problems of life may look hard to tackle, but if we take them by the 
nape of the neck, and wherever our other hand may happen to be, we 
find that they are not so hard, after all. (Laughter.) 

I notice in the gifted speeches made here your many possessions 
and accomplishments. I notice the pride with which your Governor 
and Mayor counted the resources of your country. I note he spoke of 
your advantages, your great development in steam and electricity, but 
it seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that there was still something 
lacking. I do not know but he overlooked it, but it is something so 
plainly in evidence where it exists that I do not think so. There is 
another and greater force, a more volatile one, perhaps — a more up-to- 
date force — that he did not enumerate, and that is, "hot air." (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Now, are you going to allow here that you are pro- 
vincialists? That you are behind the times, and do not acknowledge hot 
air? You can, not get through with this body of cattlemen, you can not 
get along with "Jack" Springer, without having plenty of hot air. 
(Laughter.) In fact, I was in hopes that we were going to have our 
bedfellow, Jerry Simpson, with us. Well, if he comes, I am inclined to 
think that there will be "something doing," and I imagine there will 
be plenty of hot air then. He may try to swear it off on Springer and 
myself, but it will be here. (Laughter.) Hot air is a most excellent 
force when properly used. It has brought about many a great re- 
form. It has added many a facility to many a locality. And now I 
am going to give you a few samples of hot air. 

Why don't you, here in Portland, you who have located and main- 
tained this magnificent city in this far-off region, as it was called but 
a short time ago, move the capital of the United States here. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) What are you laughing about? You don't think 
that is hot air, do you? It has been under consideration many a year 
to move the national capital. We thought of moving it into the cen- 
tral country, on the other side of the mountains, along somewhere in 
Colorado or Wyoming. (Laughter.) Seriously, though why was the 
Nation's capital located on the banks of the Potomac? In the mind of 
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Washington, the capital of this country should be on sea and yet in- 
land. His conception was that a magnificent city should be built where 
the ships could pass to and fro unobstructed, and where they would 
have to pass through a narrow channel for many a mile, where we 
could defend it against the world, and so, when there was no country 
then west of the Alleghenies, and not very much, for that matter, west 
of the Hudson river, they located the capital on the Potomac, near the 
Atlantic, and, with the bottoms they then had, our vessels could go to 
and fro from the ocean to the capital; but with the great development 
of our nation, with our ships now drawing 25 to 35 feet, with the cen- 
ter of population far removed from Washington — if we are to carry out 
the conception of Washington — why not locate the capital here, inland, 
with plenty of .deep water, and with the great Pacific, which is going 
to be supreme over alf oceans? The Atlantic Ocean did very well for 
a small and struggling country for a short time after the Pilgrims 
landed; in fact, she has done pretty well as the propagator of commerce, 
but now, as the Western empire takes its way, and as the United 
States has reached out a world power, with valuable possessions be- 
yond the Pacific, and with islands in the Pacific, the Pacific becomes 
the great ocean of trade of this country, and the Atlantic is simply 
the pond in the back yard of New England. (Applause.) 

I want to say a word in apology for our friends, the sheepmen, 
and more especially for the cattlemen. Owing to the softness of ' your 
weather, they have not been able to array themselves in their usual 
toilet. Of course, this is particularly humiliating to those who appre- 
ciate the ladies, and they all do. Of course, the gentlemen, in their 
branding of mavericks, and the sheepmen in their dipping in lime and 
sulphur, are not accustomed to wear silk hats, white vests and patent- 
leather shoes. When they asked at the hotel something about the 
weather, there was a general refrain came forth about "ducks." (Laugh- 
ter.) But every cloud has its silver lining. I see the sun through the 
window there, and you may expect to see every one of them at the 
entertainments with plug hats, white vests and patent leather shoes. 
(Laughter.) But, seriously, many of us are in Portland for our first 
visit. Of Portland and Oregon, ever since we studied Peter Parley's 
geography, ever since we were little chaps, we have heard of the story 
of the wild Northwest, "where rolls the Oregon." But I am free to say 
that I did not expect to see the progressive, the highly progressive, city 
of Portland, in as favorable a light as I have seen it since coming here. 
I did expect the same degree of intelligence on the part of. Its citizens, 
because I have witnessed their work for many a year. I did expect 
a fair, a generous welcome; but I did not expect the magnificent prep- 
aration and attention the ladies and gentlemen of Portland have show- 
ered upon us. I want to thank you again most sincerely from the bot- 
tom of my heart (Applause.) 
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President Springer: I want to find that orchestra again. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

(Music by orchestra.) 

Senator Warren: I don't want to be too tedious in returning 
thanks, but I can not let the opportunity pass. I intended to extend 
my thanks and the thanks of both Associations, and I know I voice 
them, to the orchestra. (Applause.) We enjoyed it very much yester- 
day, and we are enjoying it very much to-day. No convention any- 
where has enjoyed better music, more exquisitely given. (Applause.) 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT SPRINGER. 




Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Friends — Your guests 
have journeyed from the Orient to the Occident to enjoy the hospital- 
ity of the men and women of the Pacific, who own the flocks and the 
herds grazing up and down this paradise, which stretches from above 
Puget Sound even to the Gulf of California. After scaling the snow- 
capped peaks of the Rockies, and sweeping through the sunlit plains 
of Utah, our feet have wandered along the superb Columbia River, 
across the Oregonian stretches of wealth, verdure and beauty, until 
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we have brought up at Portland to behold the god of day drop his 
tired wings in a halo of matchless splendor, as he gilded* palace and 
hill with the brilliancy of his departing glory, sinking quietly to rest 
through the gateways of the night beneath the troubled waters of the 
Pacific. What emotions are awakened in the human heart as the eye 
beholds an ocean sunset for the first time. Unlike anything we of the 
Mississippi Valley ever beheld as our eyes followed the golden chariot 
of the sun far above the tassled corn fields, across the fields heavy with 
golden grain, until cradled in a far-off sea of glory. Not like we as 
children of mountain homes as we watched the first shadows chased 
from the Rocky peaks down across the foothills, and away and across 
the never-ending American plains until the whole world was awake. 
Not so the ocean sunset. The King's chariot seems to halt at the 
vastness of the water deep. He seems to send a golden peace over 
earth's habitations. Up and down this immensity he sends traces of 
brilliancy painted as no artist ever dreamed\in his wildest imagina- 
tion. It seems to the awe-stricken watcher, as he first beholds this 
chaotic panorama of lights and shadows that the whole world is ablaze 
with ineffable glory. The pathway into* the watery depths changes from 
deep blue of lavender, to pink, then to gorgeousness of concentrated 
power and glory, and the drifting clouds catch fire until we even look 
for the towers and battlements of the Celestial City, whence comes a 
peace over the soul that no money can buy — a satisfaction that earthly 
honor has never yet sated — it is for our Americanism which revels in 
the beauties spread out— out and across the confines of the land of 
freedom, even as in Imagination we behold in this baptism of sunset 
fire the cities of Hawaii and far-off Manila — part and. parcel of our pos- 
sessions (applause), where Old Glory waves over the brown man and 
the black man, being redeemed from creatures of barbarism, and com- 
manded by our humanity "to stand up and be counted." (Applause.) 
I thank God for the progressive American sentiment that spreads the 
light of truth even to the islands of the seas! I thank God for a Wash- 
ington, a Jefferson, a Lincoln, a Grant, a Cleveland, a McKinley and a 
Roosevelt (great applause) ; that our liberty, bought at such an un- 
thinkable price, with such rivers of blood, carries over it all a man- 
tle of charity and brotherly love; that heeds the cry of the Cuban, and 
hearkens to the prayer of the children afar off for aid, for help, for a 
chance to live and learn. 

My friends, from the farms and ranches of the Union, I greet you 
for the seventh consecutive convention as your President. I have aided 
you in building. a mighty organization for the good of the live stock 
fndustry in the United States. In order that there might be no misun- 
derstanding about my wishes, I caused the Associated Press to convey 
to you all the determination that with this seventh assembly I would 
lay down the burdens of this official position, and go back to the ranks 
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to aid in pushing on the great questions still unsettled. I take this 
method, at this time, of expressing my profound, my heartfelt thanks 
for the generous and enthusiastic aid accorded me in every fight that 
we have had to better the live stock interests, which so vitally affect 
each one here. I have had a splendid support from the Board of Con- 
trol, from the large Executive Committee, and from our indefatigable 
Secretary, Charles F. Martin. (Applause.) His work has pulled him 
down physically, and several times the doctors have told me his work 
must stop, but out of the clouds, discouragements and disappointments, 
you can congratulate yourselves, fellow stockmen, that you have the 
only secretary in this Union (applause), and I bespeak for him the loyal 
support he so much needs in handling the vexed questions that con- 
stantly arise from every section of the country. 

While we have knocked oft a good many rough edges to make 
smoother the pathway of the stockmen, there remains still others vital 
to success, and it is our business to see^that these glaring wrongs are 
righted, and that speedily. 

The Transportation Wrongs. 

We can not raise live stock without adequate railway transpor- 
tation and better service than the industry is now receiving. Rates 
have been raised on alt live stock, and the . average running time is 
less satisfactory than formerly, while transportation to actual shippers 
has been arbitrarily cut off, and this industry especially selected for 
crucifixion. The railway managers expect you to go to market with 
your live stock to care for them, which keeps them from hiring pro* 
fessional shippers, and you are then advised by the corporation that 
you can pay your way back home or 'walk. At the prices you have 
received for the year at the big markets, you have not had money enough 
left after paying your freight (which, of course, is first) and feed 
bills, your mortgage and the "intrust," to either buy a ticket home or to 
stay where you had stranded. (Applause.) Hence you found yourself 
like the fellow who found himself between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. All stock shippers should be returned free, because they go back 
to feed and breed other animals, thus preparing a golden harvest for 
the great transportation lines, which it costs them nothing to secure 
but decent treatment. (Applause.) 

Another thing — a law should be passed by Congress compelling 
railways to make at least twenty miles an hour with live stock shipments 
destined for market. (Applause.) You have time freights, fruit limiteds 
and coffee specials from ocean to ocean, and yet the live stock industry 
in its various branches pays the railways more cash per annum than 
all of the "specials" put together. Why, they even sidetracked the lim- 
iteds on the Wabash two days before Christmas to take a train of turkeys 
from St. Louis to New York — stopped the whole system, all on account 
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of turkeys. (Applause and laughter.) And we get any old time, and 
lay up hours at any old blind siding, while these favored orange trains and 
tea specials pass us at forty miles an hour; and this is called railway 
management of the twentieth century. In my Judgment a good plan 
to adopt by stockmen at every shipping point is to load your animals 
and then turn the shipment over to the railway management as perish- 
able freight, just like they do fruit from California, or carloads of 
chickens, and tell them to deliver the lot at the market in good order 
or suffer the consequences, as they do with other perishable stuff. If they 
refuse to haul your stock swear out a mandamus and see what effect 
thousands of law suits would have on stock shippers' passes. (Applause.) 
Or, better still, go down to "Mizzouri," where they "show everybody" 
(laughter), and take a look at their laws — for, gentlemen, the stock- 
men can read now — (laughter) ; look at the session laws of 1903, page 128, 
which these same Missourians have placed on the statute books — a law 
which compels the railways to take and return every shipper of live 
stock within the points of the great State of Missouri, under heavy 
penitentiary penalty. (Applause.) Last week the Illinois Railway and 
Warehouse Commission took up this subject and notified the distin- 
guished gentlemen who draw salaries in Chicago as general traffic man- 
agers — who draw from twenty-five to fifty thousand dollars a year sala- 
ries — to carry in from the confines of the State of Illinois every man 
who had a carload or more of cattle, and return them without any. 
charge whatever by the railroads, or they would forfeit their charters. 
(Applause.) We need to go after these high-priced fellows. I am not talk- 
ing about the boys that you and I come into contact with, they are ail right, 
these railroad boys and the live stock agents are all right, and they know 
what our industry needs and they try to carry it out— but there is a bunch 
down there in Wall street that have no use for railroad managers and 
agents who can not get returns, in order to "bull" or "bear" the market 
stocks; the men who do more damage to the Union than all the gambling 
houses between New York and San Francisco in opposing our rights 
(applause) ; the men, with their ability and with their great bank ac- 
counts, who gather up these little tender lines of railway and put them 
into a great syndicate, and then employ high-priced men to levy an 
additional tax to help them to recoupe. I believe in calling white white 
and black black. The railroad managements are not to blame; they 
did not make these outrageous rates, but it is the great Wall street 
manipulators, the men who would sell the government for a bigger divi- 
dend. These same fellows came to Washington during the war — these 
chaps with high silk hats — (we did not have any in those days; most of 
the boys here had coon-skin caps and were out trying to save the Union) 
(applause); a committee of them came to that great Lincoln and said, 
"You are ruining and sacrificing our securities; you ought to stop this 
thing. If you don't do it, the great railway systems of this country will 
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go to pieces," and that great, patient, fatherly man, who had a heart 
that was only circumscribed by this great Nation, said to them, "Go 
back to your Wall street offices; you have not contributed a dollar to 
save this Nation, or shouldered a musket in her defense, and I have 
no time to waste with such as you." (Applause.) 

Important Legislation Demanding Attention. 

Another thing — we must all go gunning (with our ballots) for the 
Congressmen in every one of our districts, and see if we can not have 
the Interstate Commerce bill so written that it will amount to some- 
thing, and be a tribunal where we can have some of these interesting 
questions settled, and the decrees enforced the same as in a court of 
Justice, and knock out this high-priced interstate institution entirely. I 
believe in organizing courts and in managing great affairs positively, not 
negatively. I believe that when this country and the. courts and the 
Senate of the United States, in its wisdom, created this Interstate Com- 
mission, every railroad management in this country has fought from 
that day to this, and fought every proposition that you and I have taken 
to the courts. I appeal to Senator Warren and others in the Senate to 
stand true to the Interstate Commerce bill as it has been Introduced 
in the Senate, and if it is passed we will then have a tribunal that 
will enforce its decrees against these unjust railroad rates and dis- 
crimination. (Applause.) 

The President has recently appointed a Public Land Commission, 
in order that comprehensive reports may be made as to the available 
public lands remaining, their proper classification, and the most equitable 
way they could be handled by the officers of the General Land Office for 
the children to follow; and we shall have the pleasure of listening to 
two distinguished members of this Commission during the sessions, sent 
here by the President to ascertain the wishes of the stockmen of this 
country. No stockman in this broad domain wants or expects the 
Government to give him anything, or to run his business, but he does 
desire that no special hindrances be thrown in his way, so that it is made 
impossible for him to make a livelihood in the way his father did, and 
their fathers for one hundred years of our National existence. 

We are still knocking at the doors of Congress for a five-year 
census of live stock, to be taken and promptly disseminated, so all the 
stock raisers and feeders may know just what proportion has been put 
on feed, in order that we may draw our own conclusions as to the 
proper time to ship to market. There is a right way out of every one 
of the difficulties which beset us at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury; it is your business and mine to blaze the way for the right to 
prevail, and coming generations will rise up and call us blessed, even 
as we render thanks down in our very hearts for the princely heritage we 
enjoy. It is our part to build up, to expand, to grow, to succeed — not to 
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drag discouraged feet to the dirge of the pessimist and the chronic 
howler. We do not belong to that bunch of do-nothings. (Applause.) 

We are still urging in Congress with all our powers the passage 
of the Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy bill, or a similar measure, which I think 
will probably be agreed to at this congress of the National Wool Grow- 
ers' Association and the manufacturers, who have come here to give 
us their views, and when it is done it will be a policy of "give and take," 
and a bill will be passed which will secure for the stockman the vital 
point at issue, and that is that the fraudulent sale of woolen goods in 
the United States shall be stopped by federal enactment. We believe that 
a man has a right to go into a clothing store and buy a shoddy suit of 
clothes for $5.00, but it should be so marked that the buyer may know 
he is not bein^ defrauded with the old saying, "That suit is all wool 
and a yard wide," when it ought to be tagged, "All rot and will shrink 
a yard the first time it is wet." (Applause.) 

Another bill the live stock men are vitally interested in is the forest 
reserve. Now, stockmen have no objection to honest reserves, where there 
are forests to protect or to foster the growth thereof, but where millions 
of acres are set apart by the Secretary of the Interior, where you could 
not locate a tree with a Lick Observatory telescope, which is done only 
on account of the fine manipulation of some great land grant railroad 
syndicate who wish to unload their worthless holdings on a gullible gov- 
ernment, this is the point where the American stockmen insists on rising 
and entering a general and also a special demurrer. (Applause.) This 
scheme is now being worked in Arizona, in fact, in all the Western States 
and Territories by some combine or other. Land-grabbers are a blot on 
the twentieth century civilization, a^d the old cowboy method of deal- 
ing with horse thieves may have to be resorted to in order that the rapidly 
disappearing public lands may be conserved for the needs of the coming 
generations. (Applause.) 

Open Markets and Equal Opportunities. 

I regret to say that the year last past has witnessed so many failures 
among honest, hard-working, patient and uncomplaining stockmen in the 
United States. Without apparent reason, prices began to drop, and they 
have gone from bad to worse, until we see the cattle kings in the Here- 
ford and Shorthorn world forced into bankruptcy and their hard earned 
fortunes dissipated and their careers blighted. Will some one kindly 
give us a positive reason for this loss of hundreds of millions of live 
stock values? It must be conceded that the consumption of meat was 
never so great, or the retail prices never so high. It must be admitted 
that we still have a growing foreign demand, rather than a closing of 
markets against our meat products. It is patent to all that American 
labor today is receiving the highest average wages ever enjoyed in this 
Union. Finally, it must be conceded that we have a general prosperity 
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throughout the Union, and only the Wall Street gamblers and the army 
of sycophantic suckers, hanging on the fringe of respectability, who 
coddle their pee-wee brains that they may "buck the tiger" on the stock 
market — and lose, as they always do — it is only these gamblers who have 
honestly bit the dust, financially speaking, during the past year. All 
these are likened to the story of the Upas tree of the Indian forest. At 
a distance the trees are brilliant with blossoms and perfume; the insects 
see and wonder; they fly around and around; they become bewildered 
with the odors; they go nearer and sip; then drink of the deadly poison; 
then drop back and down, until the ground is covered with myriads of 
the insect world. So to the poor tempted mortal who reads of "get-rich- 
quick" schemes, of the only chance to invest a hundred and make a 
thousand in a week, of a special favor conferred of permitting a few 
gentlemen and ladies to secure stock on the ground floor, where a dollar 
will earn a hundred in thirty minutes; where wheat, corn, watered stocks, 
bonds and industrials will yield fortunes to those who rush in and buy 
while the bait is dangled, and alas! all go to the bottom — mentally, physi- 
cally and flnancially, and the old world goes on around. We can account 
rationally for all their bad breaks and losses. But why the producer of 
meat, who feeds the world, should be singled out for flnancial destruction, 
is altogether another proposition. (Applause.) Here is where the great 
combine, called the "packing ring," comes in. We all concede they have 
made colossal fortunes. We know they have converted the old neigh- 
borhood slaughtering house, with its odors and nuisances, to gigantic 
abattoirs, where the by-products are all saved and every ounce of the ani- 
mal is turned into a proflt. We producers have paid for the hundreds 
of millions now represented by the "Big Four," so-called. We commend 
their success, but we protest against their gigantic monopoly, which they 
have forced on the people of the world, both the producer and the con- 
sumer. We protest against the withdrawal of open competition in each 
and all of the great markets of this country, in the agreement made 
every day between the buyers for these houses; and I have an affidavit 
from a man who sat around the table in Chicago and saw them flx the 
price in the morning for your animals on the hoof, and in the afternoon 
flx the price of the meat on the block. They are commercial highway- 
men, and you cannot call them anything else. (Applause.) 

We demand laws which will prevent daily meetings of packers and 
their agents to arbitrarily flx the prices to be paid on the hoof, and also 
on the block. Every stockman in this country is generous and willing 
to give and take, but he certainly objects to giving up the whole proflt 
of the raising Aand feeding of live stock to a merciless aggregation of 
packing house capitalists who, by their actions, want the earth. It was 
these reasons which forced a large number of the biggest producers to 
meet in Kansas City and organize "The Independent Packing Company 
of America," with a capital of $5,000,000. This stock is now being sold 
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all over the West. It will be managed by the produqers for the purpose 
of killing and marketing their own aninlals. They have decided that 
they had better divide the herd in the middle and raise half, and put 
the other half into packing house plants to kill and market what they 
grow. In this organization, fifty-one per cent of the ^tock is to be placed 
In escrow with the Continental Trust Company of Denver, to prevent the 
control ever passing from the men who subscribe and own the stock. It 
is not intended to fight anybody — it is to build additional packing houses 
from the Pacific on east, to aid the industry, and create a wider buying 
market for the live stock produced. 

We advocate more markets and more packing houses. We insist 
on open and fair competition. We oppose combines and trusts as be- 
ing against good, healthy public policy, and we commend the efforts of 
men who risk their fortunes in bettering the general condition of labor 
throughout this broad land. We believe there is room for all, and we 
hail all efforts to build up both labor and capital. (Applause.) 

A History of the Live Stock Industry. 

At the Kansas City Convention I announced that the National His- 
torical Publication Association had been organized with a large capital, to 
bring out the only authoritative live stock encyclopedia and biographical 
work of this country. A corps of trained writers are scouring the coun- 
try and the libraries for all the historical data obtainable, while others 
are soliciting leaders of the present to permit their lives to be written 
and their likenesses handed down in the work. It has taken all of 1903, 
and It will take all of 1904, to bring out the first volume. The second 
will appear in 1905, or sooner, and the prices have been made reasonable, 
considering the labor and expense involved. Let all do what they can 
to make a conspicious success of this big undertaking. (Applause.) 

This year, 1904, will be memorable for the superb exhibitions to take 
place in St. Louis — the World*s Fair to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Louisiana Purchase, and the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion at Portland, the anniversary of the discovery and settlement of the 
Pacific Northwest by the pioneers, Lewis and Clark. It will pay any 
one to take the time and spend the money to witness these gigantic un- 
dertakings; the world will look on with unspeakable amazement at the 
progress made in every department of human endeavor by the descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Doubly, triply fortunate will be the breeder who 
leaves those grounds with a gold medal, won for excellency in breeding. 
Such a trophy you can proudly hand down to your childnen as a reward 
of patient and skillful effort to produce the best. You can finally, my 
live stock friends, do nothing better than to breed for the first rank in 
every class, and let the world know by every sort of advertisement in 
book, pamphlet, picture, cartoon, press and bulletin board that it pays 
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to own and sell the very highest quality in horses, cattle, sheep, hogs 
and goats. (Applause.) 

A Tribute to the Departed. 
I cannot step down from this exalted place in which you have 
unanimously re-elected me for seven years without saying that we all 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the old pioneers who have gone before. 
Where they toiled and planted we have succeeded to the harvest. May 
we ever heed their good deeds, and point to their unselfish devotion to 
building the pioneer homes of America. We remember lovingly P. D. 
and Kirk Armour; we miss Sterling Morton; we look back to George 
and James S. Loving of Texas, who helped to make the National what it 
is. Then Alexander Majors, over 80 years of age, and F. A. Keener, and 
B. Frank Hunter, all of Denver, who crossed the "Great Divide,'* the latter 
two who stood god-father at the birth of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. I could mention these American stockmen who have fallen, by 
the score. I would not forget the prince of entertainers, Granville M. 
Walden, whom you will all remember as the "chief" at our last con- 
gress, who, although in the prime of life, was suddenly called hence. 
Then there is another hero who passed over December 3, 1903, 
while in the midst of a great fight for your interests and mine before 
the American Congress; I refer to the beloved general counsel of the 
National Live Stock Association, Judge William M. Springer. You all 
learned to love him, and his place will not be easily filled by any man 
living. In his last letter to me before he died^ after mentioning the 
various bills introduced, he said: "Hence you see that this session is 
one of very great importance to the live stock interests of the country. 
Your association has accomplished immense results already; and it 
would be a great mistake, and even a calamity, for your association to 
cease its organized efforts to secure needed legislation." And to his 
loving wife, a short time before he died, as if prophetic, he sent by letter 
these lines: 

"If I should die, and leave you here awhile. 

Be not like others sore undone. 

Who keep long vigil by the silent dust, and weep; 

For my sake turn again to life, and smile; 

Nerving thy heart and trembling hand 

To do something to comfort weaker hearts than thine; 

Complete these dear, unfinished tasks of mine; 

And I, perchance, may therein comfort thee." 

Fellow stockmen, I commend these last messages to the great Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, to the end that this organization may go 
on to greater victories than any yet achieved. The greatest tribute I 
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can pay our departed legal adviser is with the sentiment: He was 
the grandest character I ever knew, the, most lovable companion, the 
most untiring and painstaking' in every effort, the most considerate of 
the poor and unfortunate, and the very soul of honor and gentleness. 
He was great mentally, and pre-eminently the poor man's friend. 1 
loved him because from a boy he always took pains to let me know that 
he trusted me and expected me to fill my place in the world. You cannot 
do anything better for an American boy than lead him alongside of you 
with a smile rather than a frown, and make him believe that his country, 
his family and his state expects him to make an American citizen. 
(Applause.) He never belittled my efforts or made me feel out of place 
in his presence, in his home, or even in the Congress of the United States, 
where he served so ably for twenty years. Of such a man w.e can well 
say — "The world is better off that he lived!" 

Fellow workers, if when we have closed our records, such words 
can be said of us, then we have not lived and labored in vain, and I can- 
not do better, in conclusion, than to quote from the sweet singer, Tenny- 
son, these words: 

"Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something new. 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they shall ao." 

With these general suggestions and words of advice and admoni- 
tion, I declare convened the seventh annual convention of the National 
Live Stock Association of the United States. (Great applause). 

President Springer: I am asked to make an announcement. The 
Committee on Arrangements has prepared a splendid reception at the 
Commercial Club. Now, you boys that came here with cowboy boots, 
sombreros and all that sort of thing, are expected to be there, but with 
a considerable change in your usual style of dress. Senator Warren will 
be there in dress suit, patent leather shoes, white vest, etc. 

Senator Warren: If I can borrow yours, yes. (Laughter). 

President Springer: I will have to expand more than I have if you 
can use mine. You are going to meet a fine lot of people to-night, and 
I hope our people here will show their appreciation of their courtesy by 
coming down to the Commercial Club. There will be all sorts of things 
doing there. I was in there the other day. I got out, too — so it was 
said. (Laughter and applause.) It is in that great big building down 
there a few blocks, you cannot miss it; and If there is one thing a cow- 
boy loves it is to look at a big building. (Laughter). 

There will be a very interesting session of the National Wool 
Growers* Association, presided over by Senator Warren. I wish to say 
to the two organizations and to the general public of Portland, that you 
will be welcome to attend the meetings given in this house, and many of 
you have received invitations to these various entertainments given on 
the outside. There will be some very Interesting discussions take place 
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in this house. I do not suppose that it will all be unanimous — cowboys, 
when they get to going, usually stir up the animals, and It gets to be 
pretty lively now and then with these parliamentarians we have here — 
ex-judges, ex-lawyers, ex-senators, and everything else but ex-rays, 
(laughter and applause), and when you get them all going, and they 
get to firing at the presiding officer, there are more things "doing." 

The registration of delegates to the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion is in progress at the Hotel Portland. From tomorrow and to and 
including Friday subsequent sessions of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion will be held in this theater. You will be admitted to this floor by 
delegate badge, the galleries being open to visitors. Now, friends, fel- 
low citizens, sheepmen, cowmen, goatmen, horsemen, including Charlie 
Stubbs back there, who is going to make a speech on horses, (laughter), 
we want you to come to the convention in the morning at 9:30. Please 
go to bed by 3 a*, m. anyway, so that you can get up, take a bath, put on 
those patent leather shoes, plug hat, etc., and be here by 9:30 a. m. 
That takes a "strenuous" fellow, but that is the kind of crowd we be- 
long to — men who believe in "doing things." 

The Wool Growers* Executive Committee will please meet at the 
Hotel Portland immediately after the close of this session; and on be- 
half of Senator Warren and the Wool Growers' Association we would 
like to have you fill up these galleries and the house this afternoon, and 
you probably will be well repaid for coming out. The convention stands 
in recess until 2 o'clock this afternoon. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

National Live Stock Association 

SECOND DAY 
Wednesday, January 13, I904 

MORNING SESSION. 

Music by orchestra. 

President Springer: The hour of 9:45 having arrived, according 
to the program, it is time for the regular exercises to begin. I 
think we are entitled to hear from the orchestra for a few minutes, as 
this is the only selection we have had, and we would be very glad to 
hear from them again while our delayed candidates are coming in. The 
first thing in the regular order this morning is the introduction of reso- 
lutions. The resolutions go to the Committee on Resolutions, which i& 
under the control of the Executive Committee, and then they are re- 
ported to the house for action. Any resolutions can be sent to the desk, 
and they will then be reported on later by the Executive Committee. 

Music by the orchestra. 

President Springer: By reference to your program you will 
find the first thing this morning for general consideration is five-minute 
addresses from the members of the Executive Committee on the live stock 
conditions in their States and Territories. Before going into a general 
discussion of particular and specific things connected with the industry, 
it is a good Idea for us to get our bearings and find out from the various 
members who have come from the States and Territories, just what con- 
ditions exist on the farms and ranches with reference to live stock. This 
is a very interesting subject and W€ always have a great many interest- 
ing speeches, and (turning to Mr. Jerry Simpson, who had just arrived 
and had been greeted with applause by the audience), if there is anybody 
here expecting to talk four hours on this subject, there will be "things 
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doing." (Laughter and applause.) I was not referring to any gentle- 
man in particular. (Laughter.) 

Alabama is the first State on the list. Is Mr. Caffee present? If 
not, we will pass on to Arizona, Mr. E. S. Gosney. Mr. Gosney, please 
come up on, the platform. 

MR. GOSNEY: I can make my speech before I could get around 
to the platform. Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the Convention — 
I expected Mr. Riggs, of the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona, to 
make this talk. I am sorry to disappoint you, but in the absence of Mr. 
Riggs, who, I learned in the last five minutes, was detained, owing to 
sickness, I feel that Arizona should not be passed without a brief report. 

I can only say, in a general way, that the live stock conditions are 
better than they have been for the last five or six years, owing to two 
conditions. The arch-enemies of the live stock business in Arizona are 
drought, with which the people of this section don't seem to have much 
experience (laughter), and the cattle thieves — the "rustlers." We have 
had more abundant rains during the last season than we have had for 
five oK six years, resulting in putting the range and stock in better con- 
dition, and our last Legislature passed some very rigid laws tending to 
induce the gentlemen whose capital is the rope and branding iron, to 
quit the business. (Applause.) The Sanitary Board is enforcing that 
law with tl^e aid of the Rangers, or detectives, very satisfactorily to 
the cattlemen. On the 4th of this month, the cattlemen had a very en- 
thusiastic meeting in Phoenix, Arizona, and organized a strong associa- 
tion, the Arizona Cattle Growers' Association, one of the chief objects 
of which was to aid the Sanitary Board in ridding the country of this 
pest, and with their assistance, they hope to make Arizona a pretty re- 
spectable sort of a place to go into the cattle business. Some of us who 
were driven out of the cattle business into the sheep business by the 
activity of the rustlers, may go back to cattle when they have accomp- 
lished their work. (Applause.) 

President Springer: The next gentleman on the list is the "Arkan- 
saw Traveler," Mr. Bohart. (Laughter). He must have been caught in 
a flood down there. Either in Arkansas or else at the reception last 
night. (Laughter.) 

California comes next: Mr. Jastro or Mr. E. W. Howard. Come up 
here on the platform, Mr. Howard. After passing Arizona, everybody 
that talks this morning has got to come up here on the platform where 
they can look the people square in the face. (Laughter.) All on that 
side of the theatre could not hear Mr. Gosney, and I would be glad 
to have you observe this rule. 

MR. HOWARD: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention — During the past year, in California, live stock conditions have 
been entirely satisfactory to the stockmen of the State. Feed has been 
plentiful and of good quality; prices have been well sustained and have 
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been remunerative to the stockmen. During the past few years, owing 
to the drought of 1897 and 1898, and the losses occasioned by it, they 
allowed their stock to deteriorate in quality, but now, with good seasons 
and better prices (and that has been reflected in importations of cattle 
of better quality to the State), and with the genial climate and good 
conditions we have for conserving the good qualities of the stock, we 
believe that the results of these importations will be felt throughout the 
State. For many years we have been importing a great many feeders 
from Arizona and New and Old Mexico, but with the increase of alfalfa 
lands and acreage under the irrigation system, with the aid of alfalfa, 
corn and other artificial feeds, we will be enabled to raise and breed in 
the State a number of cattle more in proportion to the demands of our 
local markets; and finally, the cattlemen are increasing in number, and, 
as a class, are prosperous. That sums up all I wish to say. (Applause). 

President Springer: Colorado is next. Is Mr. George W. Ballantine 
present? It is reported that Mr. Ballantine got a sore throat from the 
reception last night. We will fine him $100 for the benefit of the Asso- 
ciation. (Laughter.) 

Idaho next. Mr. John McMillan. Mr. McMillan, kindly stand right 
out here in the center of the platform and face the music. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, I was very 
MR. MCMILLAN: ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

date a few minutes ago that 
every speaker wis to come up 
on this platform. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the Convention — In taking up 
the subject, "Condition of the 
Live Stock Industry in the State 
of Idaho," it might be well to 
glance at the past history, pres- 
ent condition and future pros- 
pects of the great industry, and 
I will endeavor to compare the 
conditions which' existed in the 
days when Idaho was a territory 
with conditions as they now ex- 
ist, and show what the live stock 
industry has done toward build- 
ing up and settling of the arid 
lands of our fair young State. 
In the early eighties there were only a few sheep in the State of 
Idaho, the number of cattle being much the same as at the present time, 
and those who were engaged in the sheep business had to depend entirely 
for a market upon a few speculators, who picked them up in small 
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bunches (at a still smaller price), collected them in large bands and 
trailed them as far east as Nebraska, where they were either shipped 
to market upon their arrival, or fed corn and held for winter and sprinsr 
markets — ^the railroads in those days not deeming the business of 
sufficient importance to bother with it, and if a sheep man had occasion 
to ship, he was compelled to pay an enormous rate for a cattle car, or 
be to the trouble of putting in a double deck at his own expense. The 
condition of the ranges in the State of Idaho at that time were free to 
all, and no restrictions, but if you inquired of a cattle man-^they were 
overcrowded, which was, in fact, partially true, as the lower ranges and 
desert lands were devoid of water. Yet the steep mountain ranges were 
covered year after year with a dense growth of luxuriant grasses and 
weeds, all of which went to waste, as the altitude and inaccessible nature 
of the mountains made it impossible to hold the cattle there, making 
the acreage suitable to the raising of cattle very limited in extent. 

Prior to the year 1886 the population of Southeastern Idaho was 
very small and the country sparsely settled, there being no towns of 
any size along the Short Line between Granger and Huntington, the 
largest town being Boise, with a population of about 4,000. There being 
at that early date only one bank in the State in the territory described, 
and that with less than $250,000 on deposit. 

At that time there were being constructed several large canals, but 
the lands lying under and supposed to be watered by them were un- 
fenced and uncultivated, for the reason that there was no sale for their 
products. Immediately afterwards sheep men commenced to be attracted 
to Idaho, on account of the excellent feed so prevalent through all the 
high mountain ranges, with their timber shaded hillsides and pure run- 
ning streams; these, combined with the desert brush and grassy low 
lands, made that portion of the State a very desirable location. The con- 
ditions of the sheep men for a few years about that tinue were of a very 
profitable character, but there seemed to be breakers ahead. A chan^ 
in the policy of the Government of the United States from a protective 
to a something very near an absolutely free trade policy almost annihi- 
lated the sheep business of the country, and those who still clung to the 
sheep had for a few years pretty hard scratching for an existence; luckily 
this policy was short-lived, and a speedy change back to the old tried 
policy of protection saved the stock owners from bankruptcy. All other 
branches of industry revived, and the country seemed to take on a new 
life. New enterprises were inaugurated, and development of the State's re- 
sources became the general order of the day. Every person in the State of 
Idaho had the "sheep fever" in one form or other. Those who were not 
for us were against us. 

The population of the State increased at an enormous rate. Activity 
prevailed on all sides. Hundreds of people invested In sheep. The win- 
ter ranges would not support the enormous increase, and the live stock 
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men were compelled to resort to hay. Land was brought under cultiva- 
tion and thousands of happy homes established throughout what was a 
few years before "the wild prairie." New towns were established and 
school houses sprung up all over the country, as if by magic. The change 
has proven most beneficial to all concerned. The ever-increasing bands 
of sheep and cattle have been assured an existence, and the ever-increas- 
ing demand for hay has assured those ranchers who raise it a steady 
market for all that they can produce, and the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have, if conditions are allowed to remain as they are. a steady 
and reliable source of income, upon which they can build, so that they 
can bring up and educate their children as they ought to. 

You may well ask, what has been the cause of all this prosperity? 
The answer seems easy; namely, on account of the adaptability and use 
of the high mountains of the State for sheep ranges. Every other branch 
of industry has received encouragement. The towns have doubled and 
trebled in population, and many new enterprises have been promoted 
and encouraged by the stockmen. The deposits in the banks of the State 
In the territory already described in this article now amount to over 
$10,000,000, eighty-five per cent, of the money on deposit and a great 
amount of the other business being credited to the stockmen or to those 
enterprises which they have been instrumelital in having established. 

The prosperous condition of the live stock industry in the State 
of Idaho has, more than any other, been the means of bringing settlers 
to the State and encouraged capitalists to. undertake the construction 
of more irrigation enterprises than in any other State in the Union. 
Those settlers improving their land always see a steady and sure market 
for their product in the stockman, and the stock owner has the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a sure supply of winter feed in view — the mountain 
ranges, from their unrestricted nature, assuring them of sufficient sum- 
mer feed, thus benefiting the country at large by converting the other- 
wise useless grasses of the mountains into meat for millions of our 
countrymen. 

Taken as a whole, however, the present condition of the sheep in- 
dustry is fairly encouraging. Wool, of which we now shear annually 
about 20,000,000 pounds, brings at home about 12 1^ cents per pound. The 
total number of sheep and lambs in the State now bring close to four 
millions, and the annual receipts from wool and mutton are about the 
largest of any industry in the State — the total number of cars of sheep 
shipped from the State during the past year being 6500, or about 1,500,- 
000 head. 

Yet, notwithstanding the tremendous proportions to which this live 
stock industry has grown, one of the greatest drawbacks and inconven- 
iences to the stockman is the wretched service we receive from the rail- 
roads, who charge sufficient rates to entitle the stockman to first-class 
service, instead of which it is nothing unusual for trainloads of live 
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stock to be side tracked for hours at a time, to allow the passage of three 
or four sections of a freight train composed principally of empty coal 
cars, or have to pick up on some side track some old cars unused for 
months, attach them to a stock train, haul them along until^ again side- 
tracked by hot boxes, the result of such action by the railroads being that 
the stock train covers the distance between feeding points at a rate 
of about eight miles an hour, and the owner is often compelled to unload 
his stock at a point where he can neither get feed nor water, except in 
feed yards, by reason of quarantine regulations. The extra abuse of 
unloading and reloading the stock is much more injurious to the animals 
than a few more hours additional run to a place where a run on the 
range and water in abundance can be had. Legislation compelling rail- 
roads to carry live stock in train load lots of ten cars or more at a rate 
of not less than twenty miles an hour is very much needed; and smaller 
shipments to be collected at first division so that stock trains can be 
made up by different owners and allow small shippers to receive equal 
advantages with the larger ones, but no train carrying live stock to run at 
a less rate than fifteen miles an hour, including stops between loading and 
feeding points. 

Another question which demands the attention of the cattle owner 
as well as the sheep owner is in the matter of adopting some method 
whereby the producer will receive as near as possible full value for tjie 
stock which he produces, and I firmly believe that the organization of 
the ''Independent Packing Company'* and the pushing to completion of 
the plans which It contemplates will eventually tend to solve this ques- 
tion; and in my opinion this plan of action deserves the assistance of 
every stock owner, and also of those who are in any way interested in 
the continued welfare of the live stock industry. 

The depreciation in the value of sheep during the past year has 
been quite considerable, although the decline in values has not been so 
marked as have those of cattle in our State. The severe printer of 1902 
and 1903 caused the consumption of all the surplus hay, and there being 
a small crop the present season, the price has consequently advanced. 
These, combined with the most iniquitous action of the beef-trust in Its 
manipulation of prices, has reduced the value of cattle to the lowest 
point in many years; making it absolutely necessary for the- members of 
this Association to stand together and devise ways and means for the 
improvement of present conditions. 

One of the greatest questions before us at the present time and 
one in which the entire West is interested is that of forest reserves. 
There seems to be a belief in certain sections that sheep are very in- 
jurious to the wild, natural forest, and I wish to say a word in their 
behalf. Often in mountains where sheep are excluded you will notice 
young trees coming up thick as hair on a dog's back, so thick in fact 
that the timber will never be thicker than fence-poles. Where sheep are 
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raised you will have a certain proportion of the seedlings killed, but 
enough escape and as soon as the young trees attain a growth of twelve 
inches in height, they are considered safe, so that where the trees are 
thus thinned out the forest in future years will grow to more magnificent 
proportions. 

Again it is claimed that to the sheepman can be traced the origin 
of most of the forest fires which devastates so much of the valuable 
timber. This I deny, as there are no parties in the mountains who must 
of necessity be as careful of fire spreading as the much abused sheep- 
herder. His camp is his home; his bed and provisions for his actual ex- 
istej^ce are there; in fact he dreads a fire and is a great deal more care- 
ful to see that it is extinguished than are hunters and prospectors, who 
rarely camp more than one night in a place and then move on. In fact, 
I contend that the sheep in the forest and high mountain ranges are a 
protection against fire, as they eat the grass and weeds and trample down 
the fallen twigs so that there is not so much dry stuff to bum. 

Another individual who ought to be an authority on what you might 
term "insurance against forest fires** is the investor in timber land. I can 
name a party who owns thirty-six sections of timber lands, who offered 
to enter into an agreement with the sheepman whereby he would give 
him the exclusive privilege to the use of the land, the only condition 
and consideration being that he should agree to feed off the grass and 
weeds before they dried up. He said: "I consider the sheep the best 
insurance I have against forest fires, as they not only eat off what is 
green and prevent its drying up, but they trample down the fallen leaves 
and brush, and along the steep hill-sides form trails through the soft, 
dry,* spongy covering, wearing it down to the solid earth so that a surface 
fire creeping along is often stopped by a sheep-trail." The individual 
who has paid his hard cash for the timber ought to know what is best 
for his best interest. 

I believe th^t we all realize that in the near future something must 
be done, and the sooner we undertake to cure the evil of over-grazing the 
better it will be for the country. But let it be accomplished in such a 
manner so as not to injure any person more than is absolutely necessary. 
Decrease the number of stock probably ten per cent, each year until the 
authorities are satisfied that the range will sustain the stock upon it. 

In the question of allotment of the range, or the first rights to be 
considered, I would classify them in three divisions — viz., first, the pio- 
neers; second, those who have acquired rights more recently; and, third, 
tramp sheepmen. I claim that the pioneers or the descendants of the 
pioneers are entitled to first rights upon the range, the men who 
have blazed the trail through this Western country and faced every 
danger, men who were granted homestead, pre-emption, desert and timber 
rights, together with the free and unrestricted use of the public domain, 
in fact, anything that would induce them to settle up this great and un- 
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known West — are entitled to the first consideration. Those who have 
acquired ranches and engaged in the live stock business more recently, 
should receive second consideration. The tramp sheepman who drives 
his sheep from one place to another without having a home or much of 
anything else, the man who borrows your dip works, borrows your shear- 
ing corral, borrows your horses and wagon to haul his wool to the rail- 
road, steals the grass from Uncle Sam, injures his neighbors and bene- 
fits nobody but himself, should be considered of the third class. 

In conclusion I most earnestly hope that the Honorable Mr. Pinchot 
may in his wisdom bring about such a harmonious solution of affairs 
between the cattleman and the sheepman so that we may be able to have 
that happy condition so beautifully expressed in the lines whose author- 
ship you may guess: 

"For a' that, an' a* that. 
Its comin' yet for a' that, 
When man tae man. the world o*er, 
Shall brithers be for a* that." 
(Applause). 

President Springer: It takes these Scotch fellows to be at home. 
(Applause.) These disciples of "Bobbie Bums" — I always like to hear 
from them, and I expect him to end up with that old quotation what 
I heard Mackenzie use the other night: 

"O, would some power the gift to gi' us 
To see oursels as ithers see us." 

What the stockmen of this country ought to try to do is to educate 
the people of the United States as to what were the rights of the live 
stockmen of this country, and to see that those rights were obtained. 
This paper, read by Mr. McMillan, gives you a few points characteristic 
of that country, and has summed up, as you see, when it comes to the 
dollars and cents, that twelve or fifteen years ago the bank resources of 
that country were but a few hundred thousand dollars, and last year they 
were over ten million dollars, showing that American thrift is always 
represented by bank accounts; and this convention represents more bank 
accounts than any convention that meets on the American continent. 
(Applause.) 

(To the orchestra.) Have you got a lively piece ready there that 
is short? (Laughter and applause.) 

(Orchestra gives a selection.) 

President Springer: (After calling for delegates from Illinois and 
Indiana.) "Sunflower State" (Kansas), Mr. H. W. McAfee. 

MR. McAfee : Mr. President, Ladies and Delegates — Kansas is 
not only the geographical center of the United States, but she is the cen- 
tral State of that region which is destined to be the wealthiest and most 
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prosperous of agricultural America, by reason of the rapid development 
of its livestock Industry. With a record of five hundred million dollars 
worth of wheat, more than eight hundred, million dollars worth of com, 
and nearly a billion dollars worth of live stock products in the past 
twenty years, Kansas closes the year 1903 with a total of $224,000,000 
worth of agricultural products and $164,000,000 worth of live stock to 
her credit (Applause.) Kansas was settled largely by immigrants from 
corn-raising. States, who brought with them their methods of agriculture 
and habits of thought from their older homes, only to learn that the 
conditions surrounding them in their new locations were entirely differ- 
ent and demanded the solution of new problems and new solutions for 
old ones. Instead of raising corn to feed to cattle and hogs, as had been 
done in the older States from which they came, it was found that the 
climatic conditions were so different as to require a new agriculture, 
with new crops and new adaptations of old ones, before success could 
be attained. Hence, it is that while Kansas is prominent as a grain- 
growing State, her wealth has been largely received from the more 
profitable live stock industry in the last few years. There is probably 
no territory on earth, of like dimensions, where live stock of all kinds 
grows and attains to greater perfection, or where climatic and other 
conditions are more favorable to their profitable rearing, and where all 
natural advantages are more conducive to their general health than in 
the invigorating air and genial sunshine with which Kansas is blessed. 
Here the grains and fodders are grown in wonderful profusion and the 
luxuriant pastures, pure waters, mild winters and nearness to market 
make a combination of circumstances which gives Kansas a pre-emi- 
nence as a live stock country. Statistics show that almost from the be- 
ginning of her civilized history, there has been a gratifying increase, 
not only in the animal population, but in the quality of the domestic 
animals which her farmers and stockmen have raised. This is true to 
such an extent that although Kansas must be considered as in the front 
rank of grain-raising States, she has at all times a profitable and ready 
market for her grains and grasses in the live stock which converts it 
into condensed and more marketable form, and upon which her pros- 
perity will rest for all time. In order to appreciate the present magni- 
tude of the live stock industry of the State, it is only necessary to quote 
the ofiicial data compiled by the State Board of Agriculture for the year 
1903. This shows that Kansas had 845,404 horses worth $63,405,300; 
101,089 mules and asses, worth $8,895,832; 802,738 milch cows, worth $21,- 
693,926; 2,745,586 other cattle, worth $54,911,720; 167,044 sheep, worth 
$501,132; 1,770,585 swine, worth $14,164,680. From these figures it will 
be seen that Kansas takes a high rank as a producer of both cattle and 
swine, while comparison with the figures of former years shows that she 
is rapidly regaining her old pre-eminence as a sheep-raising State. In 
addition to the facts above quoted, the records of the Kansas City Stock 
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Yards, which are the second in size in the world, show that Kansas 
supplies their market with flfty-flve per cent, of all the cattle received 
there, and with fifty-one per cent, of all the hogs received, while her 
contribution to that market includes nearly three hundred thousand head 
of sheep and forty thousand head of horses and mules. 

Kansas has already won a national reputation for its fine stock. 
The recent record shows many among the fastest horses, the champion- 
ship in drafters, the heaviest fleeces ever shorn, and many of the prize- 
winners among the cattle and swine claim their origin or their present 
homes in Kansas. Durings the year 1903 there were sold in the Kansas 
City Fine Stock Pavillion a total of 1,211 head of cattle belonging to 
the four great beef breeds. Of these Kansas took one-fourth, which in- 
cluded 199 Herefords, 115 Shorthorns, 41 Galloways, and 35 Angus out 
of a total of sixteen sales. In these sales the Herefords averaged $150.84 ; 
the Shorthorns $165.98; the Angus $103.35; and the Galloways $110.72. 
The output of breeding animals is not a matter of record, but Kansas 
is proud of the fact that many of her home-grown animals of all these 
breeds and of swine and horses have gone to head herds in other States 
and Territories. 

Kansas now has the largest Hereford breeding establishment in the 
United States; the largest Berkshire breeding establishment in the world, 
the largest home-grown herd of Angus cattle in the United States and 
the largest and most influential live stock breeders' association in the 
Union. T^ie records of the Hereford Association alone show that since 
1888, when there were but 206 head of registered animals of that breed 
owned in the State, Kansas has grown till she now has about twenty-five 
hundred of this breed that are kept for breeding purposes alone, and the 
other breeds show a like increase. 

Although under a temporary depressio"i, our breeders are by no 
means discouraged, our faith is firm that Kansas is the best live stock 
raising State in the Union, and that the business of raising good cattle 
and good hogs is as safe and as profltable as is the business of the banker, 
and that Just as long as men eat beefsteak and pork chops, just so long 
will there be a demand for the best of live stock products that can be 
produced In Kansas or any other State. Our whole faith, as represented 
by the. Kansas Live Stock Breeders' Association, may be summed up in 
two sentences. "Kansas has some poor land, but not one acre that is 
poor enough to raise scrubs on," and "Don't haul your grain to market, 
drive it." 

President Springer: I am actually sorry that I am not from Kan- 
sas, after listening to that address. (Laughter.) How many millions 
did you say that all amounted to? (Laughter.) That reminds me of a 
Populistic Convention I attended — there were so many millions floating 
around that I could not get them into my head. (Laughter.) I feel 
sorry for the others that have to reply; and when you get to that "hog" 
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proposition — that it was the biggest hog place on earth — (Applause and 
laughter) — I know New Mexico will not be in it. (Great applause and 
laughter.) 

Mr. Jerry Simpson, of New Mexico: The population Is increasing. 
(Laughter.) 

President Springer: I do not blame that Wall Street banker sit- 
ting over there for looking discouraged. (Laughter.) That bunch can- 
not handle millions the way they are handled here. (Laughter.) 
Kentucky; General Castleman. Not here; well, we will just 
charge the drinks up on Kentucky. (Laughter.) Sorry he is 
not here. (Calling off Louisiana, Massachusetts and Michigan.) We 
cannot wait on these fellows. I believe they were with us at that re- 
ception last night, and left by 3 o'clock this morning. (Calling ofC Min- 
nesota and Missouri.) This is the first time that I ever knew Missouri 
to drop back. I thought they would be discouraged after what Kansas 
had to say. (Laughter.) (Calling ofC Nebraska and Nevada.) New 
Hampshire; Mr. Chas. Wright, 2nd — delegation from clear across the 
continent. We do not see New Hampshire men often. 

MR. WRIGHT: Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Association: 
Probably very few, if any, delegates have con^ as far to attend this 
convention as myself, — about 3,500 miles clear across this continent. As 
I was leaving my home a friend said to me: "I hear you are going 
West I would like to ask you where is the West?" I answered him: 
In the days of Jefferson and Adams; a person went west when he ventured 
no farther toward the setting sun than the wild and trackless forest 
around Buffalo and Lake Erie. A generation or so later "the West" had 
pushed on to the longitude of Chicago and Milwaukee, and some of the 
most far-sighted statesmen of those days, including the astute Web- 
ster, were then of the conviction that we had almost reached our ulti- 
matum in that direction. 

When Charles Dickens made his first visit to America in 1842, he 
went no farther west than Cincinnati, and was evidently under the im- 
pression that he had gone near the region of the scalping knives and 
tomahawks. But when Horace Greeley uttered his famous "Go west" 
to young men, it was the fertile prairies of Nebraska and Kansas that 
he held up as a proper field for the exercise of their ambition. Since 
Greeley's time, "going west" has become still more ambiguous, meaning 
to go almost anywhere in the country -bounded by Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Texas and British Line." 

A Yankee is very fertile in the resources for securing a livelihood. 
In India, the children of those who dye wools always dye wools for a 
living. The children of those who sort colors and weave shawls always 
follow those lines of occupation. The peasants in all Oriental lands know 
just one way and only one way to get their living. If any circumstance 
ruins that one crop or that one industry, whatever it is, a terrible famine 
and pestilence will surely follow. In England, and upon the continent of 
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Europe quite generally, the sons are very likely to follow the occupation 
01 the fathers. If, for any political or economical reasons, any one spe- 
cial trade or industry languishes, great suffering usually results because 
of the lack of that ingenuity which inspires one to launch upon a new 
enterprise. 

On the contrary, a Yankee boy is quite likely not to follow his fath- 
er's occupation. He becomes self-reliant at an early age and learns how 
to do many things in addition to his chosen trade or craft. This very 
quick and ready adaptation to various means and ways of getting a liv- 
ing has been very properly called "Yankee ingenuity." 

Now something of this kind has happened with respect to the live 
stock industry in New Hampshire. The time was when New Hampshire 
farmers dealt quite extensively in live stock. Our noble hills and moun- 
tains, receiving vast quantities of moisture from the clouds, in the 
form of rain and fog, store away those waters 4n their porous soils. This 
results in perennial springs which irrigate the fertile mountain slopes 
and meadows below. The pastures upon these hillsides, bearing luxuriant 
English grasses, green and fresh throughout the summer, furnished ex- 
cellent pasturage for thousands of * cattle and sheep. As soon as the 
snows had disappeared in the spring, great herds of these noble domestic 
animals were driven up from the towns of Massachusetts, to remain in 
these pastures until the fall, when they would be driven to market at 
Brighton, near Boston (now a part of that citjr) and to other slaughter- 
ing marts, to furnish the meat for thousands of human beings through 
the winter. In addition to this business of pasturing the herds from out- 
side the State, our own farmers made it a business to raise their young 
cattle instead of killing their calves, and the herds going to Brighton 
and other marts were largely augmented by the stock which was raised 
in the State. Fifty years ago the raising of cattle, sheep, swine and poul- 
try for Ihe market was one of New Hampshire's largest and most remu- 
nerative industries. 

But all this is changed. As the mail-coach disappeared before the 
cars propelled by steam, as the old omnibus was put out of sight by the 
street car, as electricity has displaced horse power, so in the ebb and tide 
of the great changes which have come in the march of human events, 
the dressed meats of Swift and Armour and the great packing houses of 
the Central West have crowded the live stock industry out of the old 
State of New Hampshire, perhaps never to re-appear. The noble grazing 
lands on the mountain slopes are deserted. White birches, bird cherries 
and other kindfi of brush are growing where the cattle grazed upon a 
thousand hills. Time and progress are relentless. We cannot pull them 
backward if we could, and we should not if we would. The old is all 
the time giving place to the new, never more so than in busy, restless, 
ingenious New England. (Applause.) 

But thanks to that native, inborn ingenuity of the Yankee mind, 
he seems never "to get left," as the boys say, when these changes are 
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borne to him by the wheel of fortune. The descendants of the old Pil- 
grims and Puritans have but little use for a poor-house. That institu- 
tion is filled by those of other blood and other fiber. When the tide ot 
fortune turned against agriculture in New Hampshire, which, of course, 
could not compete with those great areas of the Mississippi basin, which 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe so evidently intended to be the gran- 
aries of the world, nor with the immense grazing grounds of the South- 
west which are capable of feeding and fattening cattle by the million, — 
then they immediately turned their attention to other pursuits. The streams 
which had turned the wheels of local grist mills and saw mills began 
to do greater things. Steam power was added to the water power, and 
in a few fieeting years the chrysalis of a little agricultural state was 
transformed into one of the most prosperous industrial and manufactur- 
ing commonwealths of this Union, in proportion to its size. (Applause.) 

Just consider, if you will, that in this State, whose population has 
never reached 500,000, we have more than twenty industries, each of 
which produces goods annually amounting to more than a million dol- 
lars. At the head of the list comes the manufacture of cotton goods, 
whose annual product now amounts to about thirty millions. The rapid 
extension of cotton mills in the Southern States seemed at one time to 
threaten this industry, but it appears to be a fact that it takes a long time 
to bidld up a plant which produces the finest grade of goods, without 
deporting the help from the northern to the southern mills, but our 
present operatives are very largely natives of the State and have a 
patriotic attachment to it, and it would not be the easiest thing in the 
world to induce them to migrate. 

Next in importance comes the boot and shoe industry, which turns 
out an annual product of about twenty-three millions, most of the work 
being of a high grade. These two industries have for many years led 
all others in the value of annual production. 

Industries of the next rank in our State are the woolen industry, 
producing annually six million dollars' worth of goods; the lumber product 
of eight millions; the paper products, which were estimated at upwards 
of five millions the past year; hosiery, ladies' dress goods, and ma- 
chinery products, each of which amounts to between two and three mil- 
lions annually, while the food products come very near that mark. There 
are not less than ten other industries, which I shall not take the time 
to mention, whose annual products reach the million mark. 

One of the most Interesting of all our home industries is that of 
caring for the city visitors who flock in great numbers to the cool and 
beautiful hills of our State for the summer. Among the mountain hotels 
are some of the most famous. Old towns like Bethlehem, Conway, Dub- 
lin, Walpole and scores of others teem with elegant villas and summer 
boarding houses, which are an honor as well as an ornament to the State. 
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It is considered to be a conservative estimate which places the value of 
this interesting industry at a million dollars a year. 

Thus the, loss of our cattle and sheep and fine horses — I mean the 
loss of them as compared with the small number which remain — is 
abundantly compensated by the varied industries, not the least among 
which is our native granite, the value of whoee annual output comes 
very near five millions. This fine white rock has given to our common- 
wealth most appropriately the designation of ''Granite State.'' 

And we have still another industry quite closely allied with the 
live stock business, our creamery industry, which, for the size of our 
State, is of considerable importance, producing an annual product of 
more than a million dollars in value. At the Buffalo Exposition there 
were about a thousand entries of butter from seventeen States and the 
Dominion of Canada. According to the methods of marking upon the 
tests used, on a scale of 100 an average score of 94 was required to 
obtain a medal and diploma. Only thirty-three creameries attained to 
this distinction out of the thousand, and of the thirty-three eight went 
to New Hampshire. The great State of New York followed with six, no 
other State having more than half as many on the list. (Applause.) 

My friends, do not think for a moment that I wish to boast about 
my good little State or its institutions. I simply wish to say that when 
the agricultural and live stock business went from us, we had the cour- 
age and the patience to take up new lines of work. What was true of 
us would be equally true of any other State, doubtless, under similar 
conditions. It is a natural characteristic of the native American citizen 
to adapt himself to the circumstances of the hour. As I have crossed 
this great country I have seen the grazing lands of western New Eng- 
land, the buckwheat country of southern New York and northern Penn- 
sylvania. I have passed the natural oil belt, the great coal fields and the 
iron industries of the Alleghany regions. I Mve seen the great prairies 
of the central West, the granaries of the world really; I have passed 
near the gold and silver mines of the Rocky Mountain district, and seen 
as fine scenery as the world can show to any one. 

I have become convinced that the distinguished author of "Tri- 
umphant Democracy" has not overestimated the enormous resources and 
prodigious possibilities of this mightiest of all nations. May intelli- 
gence, integrity and honor, may the true blessings of political and re- 
ligious liberty and the true spirit of brotherly love between all sections 
of our land, between all branches of industry, and between the employer 
and the employed make equal progress. Then shall not only our own 
special industry, so vitally essential to human welfare, but all forms and 
kinds of human employment in our Nation yield both an abundant and 
an honorable return to both capitalist and laborer. (Applause.) 

President Springer: I think in that address of Mr. Wright's, when 
the fellow that got off the toast to this country, when he heard about all 
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these great things, summed it up in these words: "That this great and 
glorious country Qt ours is only hounded hy the rising sun on the East, 
by the Aurora Borealis on the North, by the Pleiades on the South, and 
by the Eternal Day of Judgment on the West." (Laughter and applause.) 
Give us "A Hot Time" row, orchestra, and there will be something else 
doing. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: Is the New Jersey mosquito, Mr. Cortelyou, 
present? If not, we will now hear from New Mexico— Honorable Jerry 
Simpson. (Loud acd continued applause.) (President Springer hands 
Mr. Simpson a glass of water — great laughter.) 

MR. SIMPSON: Here's looking at you. 

(Drinks.) Mr. President, La- 
dies and Gentlemen — That is 
about as thin a stuff as I ever 
tasted, with one exception. I 
was at a reception last night 
(laughter), and I thought about 
that new discovery in chemistry 
called radium. I was reading re- 
cently that it takes about twen- 
ty-one tons of ore to get as much 
radium as you can put on the 
point of a pin, and last night I 
had to drink about fifteen tons 
of water to get that much cham- 
pagne. (Laughter.) I am not 
going to go through that trial 
again with Oregon water, if you 
have to drink that much in pro- 
portion; besides that, I have re- 
formed (laughter), that is to say, I have quit politics and am now wear- 
ing socks. (Laughter.) I believe that I am now supposed to talk about 
New Mexico's live stock industry, but if I should wander a little from 
the point you must excuse me, because I am a long ways from home. 
I have 80 many things to say that I am afraid that I won't get the op- 
portunity, because Mr. Martin just now told me to "cut It short" 
(Laughter.) I may take advantage of the occasion to say a few things 
hardly connected with the cattle industry of New Mexico. 

New Mexico cattle industry is not as prosperous as it ought to be. 
The sheep industry is prosperous — gettting in the way of the cattle in- 
dustry. But one of the chief difficulties of the cattle industry of New 
Mexico is owing to the Government action in ordering down the fences; 
it seems to have the effect of somewhat demoralizing the cattle industry. 
It is a vast public domain, and the cattlemen use it to graze their herds. 
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and in years past they have built fences so that they could hold their 
herds, but recently complaints have been made to the* Government, the 
fences have been ordered down and the cattle now roam all over the 
country. It appears to me that this question of leasing the public do- 
main, or some manner of its application by the Government, is a vital 
question to the stock industry in this country. (Applause.) There 
should be some way of dividing the public domain, so that these vast 
territories of land that are totally unfit for any other purpose but grazing 
should be utilized to their fullest capacity; and I believe that this con- 
vention ought to take some action and emphasize its wishes as to what 
ought to be done in this connection before it adjourns. Personally, I 
believe the most practicable scheme is the leasing of the public domain 
by the Government. I believe that is the most practicable plan that 
has yet been suggested. It ought to be an easy matter to determine and 
classify what land is fit for grazing and what is not; and the Government 
should control it and the people should get the benefits. The people, 
who are the Government, think that the Government is a big machine, 
separate and apart from them at Washington, but you are the Govern- 
ment, and the cattlemen ought to have a voice in what is done by the 
Government. They have not got very much, though, the sheepmen get 
ahead of them on that part of it (Laughter.) They saw the necessity 
sonie years ago of having a representative in the Senate at Washington, 
and they have good representation there. If the stockmen had been as 
wise, they would have had another man in the halls of the Senate in 
the person of Brother Springer here, and then we would have been even. 
(Applause.) The way to get a voice in the Government is not to send 
a petitipn there, as you have been doing, but send one that walks on 
two legs — that is the kind to send when you want anything done. An- 
other thing; you all know, of course, that a large part of the cattle in- 
dustry is carried on by borrowed money to some extent, and these great 
financiers of the country down in Wall street have been covering things; 
building up the steel trusts (with the emphasis on the "steal"), and all 
these other trusts, and they keep building them up, and we have been 
informed that we have had a year of unprecedented prosperity. You 
have heard all about "general prosperity," but lately there seems to be 
a change coming along. There is that old query as to "Who struck Billy 
Patterson," who struck "General Prosperity?" We want to know where 
all this prosperity has gone, because to-day Wall street is swallowing up 
and sucking up all the surplus money of the country. It is all going 
down there, just like pouring water in a rat hole, and the cry is for more! 
more! ! And they tell me that it is impossible to borrow any money on 
cattle because the rates of interest are higher in New York than in the 
West, and they are calling in that Eastern money that was heretofore 
placed on cattle, and the stockman has to sell his cattle at a great sac- 
rifice in order to meet the demands of the money lenders; that is a fact — 
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the great cattle industry of this country — and all because of the specu- 
lation in Wall street There is no reason why the cattle industry and 
the sheep Industry sliould not be steadily remunerative; it ought to be 
a stable and safe investment for cattle. There should be none of these 
very severe fluctuations in the values. There is no reason why cattle 
should have brought a good price two years ago, and now be sold below 
the cost of production. 

There is no reason for it, yet there is a cause behind it, something 
that underlies this whole system, which makes the cattlemen uncer- 
tain, for the whole bottom may drop out next year and he find himself 
a bankrupt because of the Juggling of the finances of this country. And 
that is another reason why you should send men to represent your in- 
terests in the Senate. Learn to vote right, and vote for men who will 
represent your interests in Congress — I don't care what his politics may 
be. (Applause.) I say the men who came out West (as was so nicely 
explained by the gentleman from Idaho) and acted as the pioneer set- 
tlers of this country, and built up its industries, are entitled to legisla- 
tion that will protect them. (Applause.) There ought to be some remedy 
against it; and the time has come for this convention — not to make long 
speeches and read long papers— to resolve that they will act together 
and enforce the demands of these people, these pioneers who have done 
so much to build up this great country of ours. (Applause.) 

I am not a candidate for any position — I have reformed. (Laugh- 
ter.) I am Just giving you now my impression of what ought to be 
done. I have said in every one of these conventions that the conditions 
of society compel each separate industry to protect its own interests. 
I don't blame the railroads that combine to protect their own interests; 
I blame you men who are not as wise as they are in not having a little 
combination of your own. That is what we want, and I am pleased 
beyond measure to see such a unanimity of sentiment among the cattle- 
men and sheepmen toward that end. When they get together there ain't 
anybody else left. (Applause.) And you can have things your own 
way. It is the "kicker" that gets what he wants. The fellow that sits 
down and quietly waits for this other "community of interest" to help 
him — he is bound to get left, and he ought to get left You want to 
be business men and "get a move on you," and then you will get pro- 
tection. It won't do to sit down and kick about the railroads doing 
this thing and that; if we were in their places and operated railroads, 
we would do Just as they do; we are made of the same dispositions. 
Some conditions would force us to do as they do. What we want is to 
learn this lesson and adopt this as a motto, "The cattlemen and sheepmen 
community of interests," and let us see that It is enforced. 

As regards New Mexico, we are down there in a Territory. We 
have no representation. We are not good enough down there to vote 
for Senators, or Governors, or Presidents. (Laughter.) Although we 
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have a flag down there we have not got the Constitution yet. (Laughter.) 
It is coming, though, I guess; they tell us so at Washington. Some day 
we will get it, and when we do you will hear from us somewheres. The 
New Mexico cattle industry and sheep industry ought to be in a flourish- 
ing condition. The sheep industry is, and I expect the sheepmen of 
New Mexico are making money — more money than anybody else in the 
sheep business anywhere else in the United States. It has the best 
climate and best conditions for raising sheep of any State in the 
Union. Of course they have tariff on wool, and all that sort of thing, 
and that gives wool a good price. The last convention I was in I had 
some trouble with the sheepmen about that tariff question — 

President Springer: Glad to see that you have reformed in that, 
too. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Simpson: What I was going to say is this: I am a free trader 
(not In everything) and believe that every man should have the right 
and privilege to trade what he produces to the man who will give him 
the most for his production. As long as you have a tariff system — and 
I am robbed by high prices of goods and everything I consume; and if 
I am a sheepman and producing wool, and have to pay for these things, 
I want a tariff on my wool to even things up. (Applause.) I want a 
part of the "diwy." (Laughter and applause.) As long as these con- 
ditions exist I want a tariff on wool; and when they take the tariff off 
of shoes and clothing and everything that I buy, then we will put wool 
on the free list. It is good logic and common sense. 

I was amused and instructed by the address of our brother from 
New Hampshire. He is a great fellow, especially when he was talking 
about what a blessed thing it was the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Massa- 
chusetts. If they had landed over here on the Pacific Coast, that would 
have been Just a good place to go fishing in, and that was all it would 
have been. (Laughter and applause). But landing there, it gives us 
time to look around and refiect and go slow, but he showed clearly that 
you can*t beat the Yankee. You can go West and open up your soil and 
swamp this country, but he is there with you yet. He says they have 
adopted other industries; they were not confined to one industry — they 
went into the "tariff" business. (Laughter and applause.) We have got 
to have their stuff. We have built up a great country here, with educa- 
tional institutions, and they will come here after awhile, when they get 
rich, to go into something, and we will look after them. (Laughter.) 
So they say, "Let us protect certain kinds of industries; let us pro- 
tect those boys out there; it is not right that they should be subjected 
to competition with the pauper goods of Europe." (Laughter.) 

When the gentleman from Kansas was making his address, show- 
ing you the enormous productions of that State, one important matter 
was overlooked by him, and that was the egg production of Kansas. 
(Laughter and applause.) It produces seven million dollars worth of 
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eggs annually; and these New Hampshire people saw that, and so they 
work legislation and get a tariff of ten cents a dozen, to protect the 
Kansas hen against the pauper hens of Europe. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) When a hen lays an egg in Kansas she has that proud, con- 
scientious feeling that she is not coming into competition with the 
European pauper egg, (Laughter.) The boys acted wisely; they pro- 
tect us; and they went into the manufacturing business, and are able 
to get a little surplus out of what we buy from them, to live on in New 
Hampshire. They done it so well that they have surplus enough so that 
they can sell their goods to the paupers in Europe for about 30 per cent, 
less than we have to pay. (Applause.) That shows genius. They are 
the b"(gst blood of the Nation, and they give us most of the best "pointers," 
and so let us learn something from them ourselves. Let us pro- 
tect ourselves. Don't let us complain about them. I honor them, and 
I have a decided respect for their brains and energy. But when we get 
over our hurry and beg^in to look around, we will come out all right. 

I was talking about New Hampshire (laughter), but' I have gotten 
pretty nearly through, and Martin has told me to "cut it short." I had 
a regular speech, about four hours long, to make, but I will let you off 
this time because you have been so good-natured; but I could not let 
this thing go by without coming over here. I was reading the other 
day about Moses (laughter), the trouble he had in getting the chil- 
dren of Israel out of ca4)tivity in Egypt and getting in sight of the 
Promised Land, and died before he got there. Too bad! (I-Aughtef.) 
I thought about it down there in New Mexico, and I said to my wife, 
"Jane, I'm going to Portland; I have read that story about Moses, and 
I'm going to take the train in the morning." And so I came over here 
to get into the promised land before I died. (Laughter.) I was not 
going to be cut out like Moses was. (Laughter.) I found what I ex- 
pected here; I knew that Brother Springer would be here, and I have 
been studying lately the Government theory of the rain problem, and I 
believe there is a good deal in It. They go on the theory that rain is 
caused by two currents of air, hot and cold (laughter), which generates 
moisture; and I knew when Brother Springer and all those other orators 
turned loose, and that "hot air" went up and mixed with the other, there 
was bound to be a downpour. (Laughter and applause.) However, the 
"hot air" has not all been let loose yet. (Great applause and laughter.) 

President Springer: I knew very well just exactly what Jerry 
Simpson would do with that Kansas speech. All of Jerry's speeches 
used to be on Kansas, and he knew that Mr. McAfee was telling the God's 
truth about Kansas in handling all those millions, billions, etc. And he 
concluded that he would come before this convention in behalf of New 
Mexico and enter a plea of confession. He has done it well; he has 
won his case. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. Howard Davison, of New York. Is he here? 
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A Delegate: He was out last night. (Laughter.) 

President Springer: I suppose, then, he Is not here. That is too 
bad — ^New York used to be on the map. (Laughter.) North Carolina, 
Mr. Weston. North. Dakota, Mr. John S. Green. Oklahoma, W. B. Bol- 
ton. Mr. Bolton has never missed a convention of this Association; there 
is something wrong. There will be 350 pounds of sickness if he is sick. 
(Laughter.) Oregon, Mr. Richard Scott, of Milwaukie. Milwaukie, fel- 
low citizens, is not the Milwaukee where Skinner lives. (Laughter.) It 
is away out here about six miles, and they have the best cider there in 
the country. (Laughter.) Mr. Scott has the floor — I do not know what 
else he has got there. (Laughter.) 

MR. SCOTT: (Bringing to the front of the platform with him a 
bunch of green stuff.) Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen of the Con- 
vention — The trouble with Charlie Martin is, he won't believe anything — 
you have to demonstrate it to him. He won't believe anything about 
Oregon, and as Mr. Simpson here, in his talk about Moses, should have 
said, they have to bring things back from the Promised Land to show 
what the Promised Land will produce. This is produced in Oregon, and 
has grown since August. It is what we call "thousand-headed tail" or 
"cabbage," and it is better than com. Oregon produces the best sheep 
and cattle, and the finest women, I think, in the world. (Applause.) 

A Delegate: And the homeliest men. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Scott: That is all right — the women like them. (Laughter.) 
We have in this State something like 400,000 horses, 800,000 cattle, 4,000,- 
000 sheep and 200,000 hogs. This is the estimate of our railroad stock 
agents. When you come to the assessment roll, those figures, drop out 
of sight — it is different then. I think we are going to have here the great- 
est country on the face of the globe when we once get to work at it 
Unlike what one of my friends here said, in his country they have ten 
acres to the sheep, we keep ten sheep to the acre. A farm here will carry 
one head of cattle and one head of sheep to the acre; that is, in Western 
Oregon. You must understand that Oregon has three divisions — Western, 
Southern and Eastern, and they are not alike. The climate is just sua 
different east of the Cascade Mountains as it is between here and Kansas 
City, or any other place farther east. We raise an immense lot of all 
products that are raised in any temperate climate. An Oregon-bred year- 
ling bull last year went back East and took the first premium, and it 
was the only one from Oregon exhibited there. We expect to go to St. 
Louis during the coming Exposition,- and we expect to set the pace when 
we get there, (applause), with our cattle, and sheep, and hogs. If you 
think we cannot beat you on sheep, I want you to go down to Fourth and 
Ankeny Streets, in this city, and see some of our lambs. I told the wool 
growers when in Salem that if they would come down to Portland, we 
would show them something. "All things come to those who wait" As 
Senator Warren said yesterday, it will only be a little while before the 
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East will come here. (Applause.) But Brother Martin says it rains too 
much, and the climate is not good, but I notice he has gained fourteen 
pounds since he has been here. (Laughter and applause.) I was telling 
him about two mammoth pears that were raised near my ranch and offered 
to bet him that the circumference of both pears was greater than his 
body. He ridiculed the idea, but when I told him the pears were in a 
saloon not far from the Portland. Hotel he soon consented to go and look 
at them. (Laughter.) On measuring them we found that they were 
three inches greater in circumference than he measured around the 
waist. This made it necessary for Martin to foot the bill. I took him 
down to my place near Oregon City, on my ranch. You know we have 
pheasants there — Chinese pheasants — and I told him I would give him a 
chance to shoot one. But when he saw them he said he did not want 
to shoot them, they were so pretty; when he first saw one of the wild 
birds with their long and beautiful tails he said, "Well, TU be damned," 
(laughter), and he was too goodhearted to shoot them. My son shot 
one, a male bird, and we ate it. I also told him abou( several other things 
that we have here in Oregon, and he wOuld now like to live in Oregon; 
he wanted to buy ten acres of land and settle down and go to sheep 
raising. (Laughter.) 

We expect to make this the greatest country on the Pacific Coast. 
While in California it is a little dry in the south and a little cold in the 
north, we have the best climate here on earth. (Applause). I could talk 
all day on Oregon and its advantages, but I do not think it would do 
any good, because I think that most of you people will be coming out here 
to settle down anyway. (Applause). 

President Springer: There is one man equal to Kansas anyway. 
That pear business was too much for me. (Laughter.) I have heard 
01 several things beating a pair — (laughter) — but I am "going to pass." 
Laughter.) Pennsylvania, Mr. Powell. South Carolina, Mr. Love. 
South Dakota, Mr. Stewart. Tennessee, Overton Lea. Texas, L. F. Wil- 
son. I suppose that he and Jerry Simpson have gone to get a drink. 
(Laughter.) Fine him |100 for the benefit of the meeting. (Laugh- 
ter.) Utah, Jesse M. Smith — one of our old reliables. (Applause.) • 

MR. SMITH: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I had really 
forgotten that I was on the program to talk about Utah this morning, 
but I believe I will be able to relate to you the stock conditions in our 
State. Utah heretofore has been one of the largest sheepgrowing States 
in the United States. We have filled up our own side and have reached 
over the wall into other States; and I believe there are more sheep owned 
and settled around Salt Lake City than in any other State in the Union. 
During the last two or three years the sheepmen have suffered very ma- 
terially from drought, — from lack of rains, — and from private ownership 
of public lands. The State has sold a great deal of State lands to private 
individuals, and consequently our sheep interests have been very much 
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curtailed. Last winter was very severe, and fully 30 per cent, of our 
sheep perished. Our cattle interests are about 400,000 strong in the 
State. These cattle range upon the mountains in the summer, and are 
fed upon the farms in the winter, and do not occupy the winter range 
as much as the sheep do. The sheep and cattle interests have been the 
principal industries in my State for a number of years; but lately the beet 
siigar industry and the canning of fruits and vegetables is occupying a 
very important part in the development of our State and the prosperity of 
our people. We do not feel very much encouraged as to the live stock in- 
terests, looking immediately to the future; but looking ahead a few 
years, I believe the stockmen feel encouraged. We believe that when the 
range question is settled in a proper way that our live stock interests 
will again increase, and become greater than it used to be. I thank you 
for your attention. (Applause.) 

President Springer: We are going to adjourn just according to 
this program; we are going to begin our sessions according to the prog- 
ram; and I am going to ask, as a special favor, that you keep your seats 
until the Chair excuses you. (Applause.) We have one or two excellent 
gentlemen to hear from yet during the morning session, but their speeches 
will be short, to the point and interesting. Vermont, Mr. Mead. Virginia, 
Mr. Cowan. Mr. Cowan is nearly seventy years old, and this is the flrst 
meeting he has missed. Washington, Mr. B. S. Waterman of Walla 
Walla. Where is that water proposition that we heard something about? 
(Laughter.) Washington is still on the map, and it is not Washington, 
D. C, either. (Laughter.) 

MR. WATERMAN: Mr! President, Ladies iand Gentleman of the 
Convention — This is an entirely unlooked-for honor to me. I did not 
know that I was on the .program, and I am sorry that I have been called 
upon to say anything at all. However, I was one of the first that was 
instrumental in bringing this convention to the Coast, and I am not sorry 
for it. As far as the stock interests of Washington are concerned, it is 
in a very prosperous condition. We have plenty of stock. I have not the 
data for anything at all because I did not prepare myself for anything of 
this kind, but I can give you the figures in round numbers. I can say that 
we have millions of tons of hay; millions of cattle; millions of horses, 
millions of hogs and sheep, and we have millions of money in the 
banks, (applause), and all the millions of stockmen who are owners 
of stock, carry millions of banks accounts. (Great applause.) 

President Springer: West Virginia, Mr. Williams. Wisconsin, 
Mr. Guilford. Wyoming, Mr. Tim Kinney. 
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Mr. Kinney: Mr. Johnson will read my address for me, as I am feel- 
ing a little under the weather. 

President Springer: Assistant Secretary Johnson will read the re- 
marks of Mr. Kinney. 

Mr. President, Members of the National Live Stock Association and 
Grentlemen: Wyoming is par excellence a stock growing region. When we 
consider the fact that its area is greater than that of England, Belgium, 
Denmark and Switzerland combined; that its population averages only 
about one person to the square mile, and that it has rich grasses, health- 
ful climate and varied topography of mountain and plain, we see con- 
ditions admirably suited to the production and development of all classes 
of live stock in the highest degree of excellence. It explains the fact 
that Wyoming beef and mutton usually tops the market in price. 

Like all great modern industries, the cattle and sheep business 
has been subject to an evolution in methods owing to changing environ- 
ment — the restriction of the open range and the gradual influx of 
farmers and the reclamation of large areas by irrigation enterprises. 

The passing of the open range, with its nomadic herds, picturesque 
rough riders and strenuous frontier life is fast becoming an accomplished 
fact even in the sparsely settled districts of Wyoming, and the up-to-date 
enterprising stockmen of the State are gradually adjusting their busi- 
ness to the new conditions and demands of the situation, and are secur- 
ing productive ranches capable of irrigation for the growing of alfalfa, 
hay and small grains to be used in feeding and fattening their stock. 
More fences for pastures are being built, better barns and corrals for 
shelter, and better grades of stock are being introduced, with the result 
that a smaller number of animals cared for in this way under the eye of 
the owner bring better financial returns than the handling of large herds 
left to roam over distant ranges in all seasons subject to the many ad- 
verse conditions of extreme weather and the forays of wolves and cat- 
tle "rustlers." 

The evolution of the stock business in Wyoming means less cattle 
and sheep but more capital invested and much better profits, besides 
the satisfaction of doing things right and witnessing the building of 
homes with all the comforts and conveniences of a better civilization than 
the old frontier days afforded. 

I, therefore, have no regret in reporting a less number of cattle and 
sheep in Wyoming than were shown by last year's statistics. The 
United States Agricultural Department reports 700,000 less sheep and 
110,000 less cattle than last year in this State. This, on its face, seems 
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a record' of heavy loss, but It must be remembered that the over- 
crowding of the ranges caused heavy shipments, both of cattle and 
sheep, and the owners have the money instead of the stock. It is true, 
however, that the severe winter of 1902-3 caused a percentage of what 
might be called absolute losses. There were also losses that were the 
result of inexperience, especially in the sheep business. 

The remarkable success of the sheep growers for three or four years 
previous caused a veritable stampede into the sheep growing domain. 
Bankers, lawyers, doctors, clerks and a host of others with little or no 
practical experience rushed into the business with the expectation of 
realizing a fortune in a few years. With them it was speculation and not 
business, and with many the result was personal losses, besides doing 
more or less injury to those who made it a permanent and legitimate 
industry, overcrowding the range and compelling many of the old sheep 
growers to reduce their herds. The practical, conservative sheepmen of 
the State have been very successful In their business and can show 
healthy balance sheets. 

The following table gives the number of live stock in the State of 
Wyoming, of all classes, as near as it can be approximated on January 
1st, 1904: 

Class. Number. Valuation. 

Cattle 1,025,318 $13,701,754 

Sheep 5,592,452 10,644,150 

Horses 315,618 3,839,990 

Totals * 6,933,388 |28,185,894 

In entering the new year the conditions are entirely hopeful for 
the stock interests. The range is in good condition, the grass being bet- 
ter than the average of previous years. The weather has been exception- 
ally fine and in many cases cattle have fattened on the range. The hay 
and alfalfa crops which have been stacked up for winter feeding have 
scarcely been encroached upon, leaving an ample supply for stock should 
an inclement season intervene between now and spring. In fact, I do 
not remember any previous year when conditions were more favorable 
to the live stock interests of the State. All natural conditions are ex- 
cellent, and the stockmen of Wyoming, whether in cattle, sheep or horses, 
have every reason to congratulate themselves on the outlook for 1904. 
The only adverse element of the situation is the market. The fact that 
the market is at the mercy of a packers' combination, which is familiarly 
known as the beef trust, and that the agents of the great packing houses 
of the country can and do meet at stated periods and fix both the buy- 
ing and selling price of meat on the hoof or on the block, has long been 
a menace to the live stock industry and hsus undoubtedly occasioned aggre- 
gate losses running up into the hundreds of millions of dollars. Whether 
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this can be remedied either by legislation or by counter combinations 
on the part of the stock growers, is one of the most important questions 
for d^cussion in this congress. The autocratic power wielded by the 
packing trust in fixing the price of meat to the consumer alone affects 
70,000,000 or more of people and is as vital a question to the entire coun- 
try as it is to the smaller class of stock growers who aro obliged, to 
submit to a lower selling price when their stock is marketed. It is safe 
to say there is no great industrial combination in this country whose 
practices are so injurious to the common people — to all the people — as 
the beef trust. 

To a certain extent, however, the combination is^ subject to the law 
of supply and demand. A war in the Orient, which now seems imminent, 
would greatly stimulate the demand for meats, advance orders already 
having been received from Russia and Japan to the. extent of some 
4,000,000 pounds. Under present favorable conditions the Wyoming stock 
grower is not obliged to rush his stock to market, and to that extent 
is master of the situation. 

It is asserted that a wool combination exists which to a large extent 
controls the price of that commodity. This question should also be a 
matter of inquiry and investigation at this convention. All wool growers 
are particularly interested to know whether the market price is manipu- 
lated by any combine of manufacturers. 

The production of wool in Wyoming is very large, averaging In 
excess of 30,000,000 pounds per annum, a difference of only one cent 
a pound less making |300,000 loss to the growers and to the State. 

Last year Wyoming's production, as compared with the previous 
year, shows a loss of over 4,000,000 pounds. This loss is accounted for 
in various ways. The average fleece was from % to % of a pound lighter 
than the previous year, owing to the severity of the weather, and as 
before mentioned, there were nearly 1,000,000 sheep less in number than 
in the year 1902. 

There Is every reason to believe that the fleece this year will be 
the heaviest ever produced in the State. During the past year, there has 
been inaugurated a thorough system of inspection by federal and State 
authorities and over the entire State the sheep have been cleaned up 
until five counties have clean bills of health and the others are making 
such headway that all should be clean and free of scabies during the 
coming twelve months. As a rule, the sheepmen have co-operated with 
the authorities in the work, very much to the advantage of the individual 
owner, as well as to the entire sheep industry, although in some cases 
the enforcement of the rigid rules has caused individual hardships, par- 
ticularily in regard to shipping, and an occasional clash of authority 
has occurred between clean and unclean counties. On the whole the re- 
sults of the rigid inspection to which the State has been subject, have 
been very satisfactory. The federal agents have rendered valuable aid 
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in the work of scab eradication and the flockmasters of Wyoming are 
to be congratulated that the goyernment will continue the work another 
year. Plans are now being formulated for the summer's campaign, and 
with the assistance of the sheepmen themselves. Wyoming will soon be 
regarded as anything but an infected State. 

Among the several important questions affecting the live stock in- 
dustry in Wyoming may be mentioned irrigation, land legislation, forest 
reserves and range disputes. 

Within the past year the irrigation question has assumed a posi- 
tion of unrivaled interest in the arid States, and particularly in Wyoming 
where in addition ^o large individual and company enterprises, the Gov- 
ernment has inaugurated gigantic projects under the recent National 
act for the reclamation of vast -areas of our lands. 

Some stoclnnen' have been inclined to look askance at this new 
phase of Irrigation development, but certainly without good reason, for 
an investigation will show that nothing could be more beneficent under 
the new conditions we have briefly outlined than the establishment of 
productive farms where cattle and sheep may be fed and fattened and 
sent directly to market at top grain-fed price, instead of sending stock 
to the feed lots of Nebraska and Iowa at a low price. This reclamation 
would also, I believe, instead of reducing the number of our sheep and 
cattle, add to it, besides giving the Wyoming farmer and ranch- 
man the great profits of feeding which have heretofore been lost to the 
State. 

In regard to the threatened repeal of some of our land laws, such 
action would be in the highest degree detrimental to our State and to 
the country at large. Our public lands are the heritage of all the people 
and are open to filing and settlement by American citizens from Maine 
to California. The conditions under which a settler takes up land in 
the arid states are onerous enough under any aspect of the case. When 
I first came to Wyoming I formed the opinion that the government ought 
to give a bounty to any man or family that would settle upon and re- 
claim a tract of 160 acres. While conditions are somewhat better now, 
I still believe the government should make a liberal grant of desert land 
to any man or company that would agree to reclaim it. 

The laws of Mexico and Canada are very much more liberal in all 
respects than those of the United States, and we could copy many fea- 
tures of the land laws of those countries with advantage. 

I need say very little on this subject as fortunately the President 
has appointed a commission of men of high character, ability and ex- 
pert knowledge on land matters, to investigate this whole subject and 
recommend such legislation as may be needed to perfect our code of 
land laws. Hon. W. A. Richards, commissioner of the general land ofiice, 
who is a Wyoming man and who engaged for many years in the live 
stock business in our young State; Gifford M. Pinchot, chief of the bureau 
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of forestry, and F. H. Newell^ chief of the geological survey, are the 
gentlemen to whom this task has heen assigned. They have a large mat- 
ter in hand, but we believe they will justly and fairly execute their mis- 
sion, investigate conditions carefully and recommend such legislation 
which, if enacted into law, will liberalize existing laws so as to do just- 
ice to all parties — the homesteader, the irrigator and the stock grower. 

The great trouble with Congress has been that not one member in 
ten, either of the House of the Senate, has had any conception of the 
conditions of land settlement or range questions in the arid States. 

The forest reserve policy of the government has probably been 
brought more forcibly to the attention of the Wyoming stock grower than 
any other. While the exclusion of the vast areas in Wyoming as forest 
reserves has no doubt been something of a calamity to many stock 
growers of the State, there is no intelligent stockman but recognizes 
the forest reserve policy as indispensible for the preservation of the 
forests and for the conservation of the waters of the State, for in these 
great forests are the sources of our streams, which are to-day one of the 
biggest assets of the wealth of the State. 

What the stockmen and the people of the State do object to, is 
the unscientific and impracticable method of laying out forest reserves 
by straight boundary lines which include as timber land, rich farming 
valleys, and treeless uplands suitable only for grazing. It is a fact 
that in these reserves there are open stretches without timber except 
the thin growth along the treams where whole communities could re- 
side and cultivate rich farms. In some localities families residing where 
these reserves now are, are compelled to go from eight to eighteen miles 
to get wood enough to do the family cooking. Instead of making blanket 
reserves by straight ai«bitrary lines, every forest reserve should be sur- 
veyed and meandered by simply inclosing the timbered area. When this 
is done we believe there will be no kickers among Wyoming stockmen. 

In this connection we desire to make earnest protest against the 
recent recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior in his message of 
December 15th, in which he advocates the annexing to the National Park 
of nearly 3,000 square miles of State area now included in the Teton and 
Yellowstone reserves. Under the forest reserve system the cattle and 
sheepmen have been granted grazing privileges and these concessions 
have saved hundreds of our stockmen and settlers their live stock in- 
dustry. If the Government should annex the reserves of the National 
Park it will ruin many owners of flocks and herds living on the borders 
of these reserves through an area extending hundreds of miles. As a 
matter of pride every man would resent the robbing of the State of this 
vast area. 

The constant diminishing of the open range, and previous to this 
year the rapid development of the sheep industry have caused 
unusual strain upon the range privileges of the state of Wyoming and 
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more or less contention between cattle and sheep owners as well as 
between rival sheepmen. This contention is no new thing in pastoral 
regions and will always exist in a greater or less degree as long as there 
is an open range. As Senator Warren, president of the Wool Growers' 
Association, once said, "Lot and .Abraham quarreled over the range and 
settled the matter amicably by separating their herds, one going to the 
right and the other to the left," and this is being done in Wyoming, for 
in many sections ceHain range has been defined as cattle range and 
others for sheep pasture. In some places the sheepmen have bought 
out the cattle owner in order to control the range for sheep, and in 
other places the cattlemen are doing likewise. 

I believe range disputes are disappearing in Wyoming and that 
we have seen almost the last of any serious trouble such as culminated 
in bloody warfare. One thing that has helped a peaceful settlement has 
been the leasing and purchase by stockmen of large areas of grazing lands 
from the Union Pacific railroad, the leasing of state lands, and the pur- 
chase of many ranches carrying a natural control of adjacent ground. 

More wire fences have been built during the past few years by stock- 
men and ranchmen than ever before in a like period, these fences not 
being illegal but to enclose large and small tracts of land controlled by 
lease or purchase. This process combined with the disposition to bring 
stock to such pastures and within the territory held by the home ranch 
is doing much to eliminate future range troubles, and it also helps greatly 
to do away with the Illegal fencing of government lands. (Applause.) 

President Springer: We have with us a delegate — two or three, in 
fact — from an island in the Pacific, fai>off Hawaii. I have sent for Mr. 
Eben P. Low, and asked him to come on the platform and say a few words 
to us about the island conditions away over in t^e Pacific. (Applause.) 

MR. LOW: Mr. President — On entering the convention yesterday I 
did not find any place assigned to Hawaii, and had to take a back 
seat (laughter.) 

President Springer: That was an oversight; a typographical error 
on the part of the printer — he was not "on to his job." (Laughter.) 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen of the Convention: The sheep 
and cattle industries of the Islands are not in their primitive state as is 
universally believed. The late John P. Parker, grandfather of Mr. Samuel 
Parker, the largest owner of cattle and sheep on the Hawaiian Islands, 
might justly be said to be the father of the cattle industry, although he 
was not the first breeder. He started with a few head of imported dairy 
cows donated to him by one of the Hawaiian monarchs about 1820, and 
now the herd of the Parker estate numbers approximately 25,000 cattle, 
3,000 head of horses, and 25,000 head of sheep; grazing on an area of 
over 40,000 acres. 

Stimulated by the success of this urometer of the cattle industry 
others followed in succession, until today it is hard tor an enterprising 
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American to come into our territory and establish a ranch on a large 
scale, unless he can buy out one of the well established and exist- 
ing ranches. There are about 125,000 head of cattle, and about the 
same number of sheep, and about 10,000 head of horses on the Islands, 
comprising all breeds of importance; Hereford, Short Horn, Polled Angus, 
Holstein, Red Poll, Jersey and Sussex in the cattle line; Merino, South- 
down and Shropshire in the sheep line; and the finest stock of horses, 
running and trotting, besides the heavy class of horses, are well repre- 
sented. 

There are thirty-seven large cattle and horse ranches in the Islands, 
five sheep ranches, and about 150 small dairy, poultry and hog farms, 
covering an area of over 1,500,000 acres, which is a trifle over thirty per 
cent, of the total area of the whole group. 

The best cattle are bred and raised in the Inountainous districts 
of the group where climatic conditions and its environments are adapted 
for such purpose, and where natural grasses abound in endless growth 
and luxuriance the year round. 

The recent development and magnitude of the sugar industry has 
diminished the increase of the cattle industry by utilizing all valuable 
land, formerly used for stock breeding, into cane cultivation, and the 
steady encroachment of the obnoxious shrub lantana, which has 
ravaged and ruined to the extent of over 250,000 acres of good pasture 
lands. Now, through the rapid growth of the beef eating population on 
the Islands, and by the conversion of the pasture lands into sugar fields, 
etc., the present supply just about meets the local demand, thus afford- 
ing a good and steady market for the producer. The quality of the beef 
is a matter of unquestioned merit, everything at present is quantity. The 
average price is about nine cents per pound net dressed weight to the pro- 
ducer, or an equivalent of about six cents per pound on the hoof; we 
are too far off for foreign competition. 

It costs almost two cents per pound to export beef to the Islands — 
that is purely per pound on the bare carcass. The advantage of the 
home packer over foreign beeves is in the perquisites, viz. — hides, offal, 
tallow, liver, tongue, tripe, etc., an equivalent of almost one cent per 
pound more to the packer on average dressed weight to the producer. 

The amount of cattle, calves and sheep slaughtered in the City of 
Honolulu alone, from 1895 to 1902, inclusive, is as follows: 

1895 1896 1897 1898 1899 

Cattle 7,685 7,373 8,225 9.115 8.657 

Calves 1.551 1,570 1,852 1,815 1,528 

Sheep 7,596 7,473 8,316 10,698 13,220 

The average shows only 420 pounds net or dressed weight from 1898 
to 1899, inclusive. This meagre average is accounted for by the large 
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amount of poor cattle killed in 1898 and 1899, thus reducing the average 
in weight; and also to the fact that over seventy-five per cent, of the 
cattle came from other Islands of the group. Cattle are not handled in 
cars or with gentleness, consequently loss in weight is equal to about 
fifteen per cent. 

In 1902 we exported 351,418 pounds of wool, valued at |38,681, an 
equivalent of a trifle over eleven cents per pound; in the same year 1,099,- 
763 pounds of hides, valued at |78,413, or seven cents per pound, was 
also exported to the United States. This will give you an idea that we are 
a little interested in the cattle and sheep industries. Sugar is the main 
industry of the Islands. 

Transportation of cattle across the Islands is still crude in method, 
and no improvement of same can be accomplished until the ranchmen of 
the Island combine and affiliate their feelings, and work harmoniously 
together for the benefit of all concerned. Most of our ranchers are slow 
in copying out the great improvements carried on in Australia and in 
your extensive country. Most of them are narrow minded and still har- 
bor the old Spanish method of handling stock, cross and rough driving 
of herds, and brutal roping ot young calves in branding seasons are still 
carried on, not only in the small holdings, but on some of the larger 
estates. I have a few pictures with me to illustrate the methods I have 
adopted for the transportation of cattle from the big Island to Honolulu, 
which I consideV most humane under the present disadvantages we have 
to contend with. A cold storage steamer was advocated but was found 
impracticable in a way; the ranchmen not subscribing for its promotion 
and guaranteeing its support was the cause of its abandonment 

The average rainfall in Honolulu for the past twenty years was about 
thirty inches. This is at an elevation of fifty feet. The forests of the 
Islands are vast in varieties, and luxuriant in growth, ranging in places 
from sea level to 10,000 feet elevation. Here under the shade of these 
different stalwart trees, grasses of all varieties grow in accordance with 
their environment, making a most charming resort for cattle. I must 
admit with regret that this vast variety of original Hawaiian forest is 
fast disappearing as the years go by, from the destruction by insects, 
cattle, sheep and goats, that abound in its vicinities. Cattle are not the 
sole enemies of our forests by any means. Insects of several varieties 
have entered our shores, and they are doing more damage than the stock. 
Cane and cattlemen have asked to co-operate with the government to re- 
forest these lands by systematic planting, and the placing of several 
lands into a reservation that are now already under lease, but our govern- 
ment is hampered by the Washington authorities' slow action in respond- 
ing to our wants. The government should take immediate steps in carry- 
ing out the policy of re-foresting our forest lands already destroyed by 
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insects, fire and stock. The ranchmen are ready at all times to meet the 
government on any fair proposition. 

I can find only one way of solving the forest problem, and that is 
by guaranteeing to every present holder of a government lease, the privi- 
lege of extension of his lease on fulfillment of a proviso to plant and main- 
tain annually a, large amount of trees per acre. All government home- 
stead sales should be on the same basis. Imagine the result in twenty 
years' time! This is a matter of considerable thought. 

The southern portion of the Islands depends entirely upon the dense 
growth of forest for shelter and vegetation for the cattle industry, and 
a good many thousand cattle depend entirely upon the succulent grasses 
and dense shelter for subsistence, for there are no springs or rivers 
of water on this side of the Islands. Cattle and horses adapt themselves 
to this mode of living, and make a very remarkable showing. I have 
driven stock from this locality to the windward side of the Islands where 
streams emptied their supply into the ocean; the stock positively refused 
to cross the water. A great deal of coaxing has to be resorted to be- 
fore success is attained, they being born, bred and reared to maturity 
without seeing rivers or springs, hence, the hesitation at sight of run- 
ning water. 

There is another peculiar habit which may seem like a visionary 
dream, but it is nevertheless a true assertion, that upon some parts of 
the Islands during severe drought, cattle existed entirely upon the fruit 
and leaves of the red cactus, the same species exactly as what I saw culti- 
vated in some of your aristocratic Southern California gardens. They 
use the thornless young leaves for food and water. The horses take the 
thorny leaves and paw the thprns off, and then take the remnant for the 
same purpose as cattle use the young leaves. 

There are over one hundred varieties of grasses and shrubs for 
browsing feed for stock on the Islands; their qualities are too lengthy 
to enumerate, all are more or less nutritious. 

Corn, wheat, barley and oats can all be grown on the Islands with 
a profitable success to the planter. They will probably never be grown 
since it requires similar conditions for growth as sugar cane, which will 
be grown as long as the sugar cane industry remains at its present con- 
dition. All of the valuable lands will always be occupied for this especial 
industry. 

Alfalfa grows luxuriantly, and phenomenal crops are raised on the 
Islands. You can harvest ten crops per annum, but like others, has to 
give way to cane. Cotton has also the same fate. 

The population of the Islands is about 160,000. It may seem small 
to you that only 125,000 cattle on the Islands are to be distributed among 
a population of 160,000, and then do not want any assistance from the 
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main land. This is easily explained. The population of the Islands 
is a cosmopolitan population, two-thirds being non-beef eaters, they being 
Japanese and Chinese, leaving 50,000 as consumers of beef and mutton. 
The others live practically on dried fish, sea weed and soy, imported from 
China and Japan in large quantities. 

Texas fever has not reached our shores yet, but I am very much 
afraid if we are not careful in restricting rigidly the importation of stock 
without proper quarantine from infested countries, this dreadful malady 
once imbedded will raise havoc with our herds. Tuberculosis and fluke 
are both imbedded in our herds, and , still most of our ranchmen are 
thoughtless and indifferent about its eradication. Our cattle are suscep- 
tible to all diseases; climatic conditions are very favorable for everything, 
and nothing is immune except by inoculation. Hogs are scantily raised 
on the Islands, though their consumption is very large; they are imported 
directly from San Francisco in deck loads. The Chinese are the most 
important consumers. They are extremely fond of pork, and the price 
remains high on account of their incessant demand for this kind of meat. 

Our conditions at present are not profltable unless some suitable 
place can be secured with ample supply of water to guarantee constant 
growth of pumpkins, artichokes, corn and alfalfa, with a large run for 
hogs. 

The cost of transportation between the Islands for cattle is |5.00 
per head, or an equivalent of about % cent per pound on 700-pound 
animals; on sheep about the same; on hogs one cent per pound live 
weight Between the loss of weight and freight charges, the Hawaiian 
ranchers have not roses and sunshine all of the time. 

Sheep are shipped in boat loads of from fifty to one hundred with 
front and hind legs tied together. Cattle of high grade have been im- 
ported to the Islands from all parts of the globe. Some of the first bulls 
of the Shorthorn, Sussex and Angus were imported direct from England, 
coming by way of Cape Horn. Jersey herds were imported by Mr. Wil- 
liam Q. Irwin, direct from Jersey Islands, and this same herd of about 
thirty with their progenies were sold lately to a syndicate in Honolulu 
for 130,000. A good many came from Australia and New Zealand, and 
now we get them all from the United States. On account of annexation 
the importation of stock from the Colonies to the Islands is barred un- 
der a proclamation issued by President McKinley in 1899. 

The Islands abound in game of all descriptions, wild deer, cattle, 
horses, sheep, goats, burros, dogs, pigs, cats, peacocks, pheasant, turkeys, 
chickens, quails, pigeons, doves and several migratory birds. We have 
no reptiles of any kipd. The cattle and sheepmen's worst enemies are 
the wild dogs and boars; they are destructive in the way of killing lambs 
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and calves. Systematic laying out of poison for wild dogs is gradually 
decreasing their numbers. ' 

We have a fair lease system; no government land is rented to any 
person privately. All lands are sold at public auction, whether for fee 
or lease, and put under competition, giving everyone an opportunity to 
compete. Our government prefers the lease system; it avoids the occupa- 
tion of all lands by the rich. A good many of the lands are located in such 
a way that a man with a surrounding large area of fee simple lands 
can readily bid land in at adequate prices, and so add another acquisition 
to his already acquired domain. And it also prevents speculation. An 
outsider can always make a good living by leasing these scattered sec- 
tions, though they may be located in the heart of another man's estate. 
By so doing the government gets a good return for such lands. (Hearty 
applause.) 

President Springer: Is Mr. Houghton, of Mexico, present? We 
would like to hear from our Southern neighbor. 

I am asked to state that a meeting of the Executive Committee will 
be held at 8 o'clock in the Portland Hotel. There will also be a recep- 
tion to the ladies this afternoon at the Portland Hotel, from 2 to 5 p. m. 
Gentlemen are not Invited, and are not expected to be there. (Laughter.) 
I hope that all the visiting ladies will attend the reception this after- 
noon, from 3 to 6, I think the hours are. There will be a meeting of 
the directors of the Independent Packing Company in the parlors of the 
Portland Hotel at 6 o'clock this evening. It is hoped that all of the 
directors will be present. The entertainment this afternoon will begin 
at 1:45. You will have plenty of time to go home and get a lunch; you 
would be better off if you did not eat a lunch. You eat too much In 
this country anyway. I will make a special rec[uest — that during the 
various exercises we have, morning and afternoon, that the delegates 
will help the chair to begin promptly by being in their places, and that 
the visitors will also be on time, so that we will have less noise, and can 
move ahead more rapidly. We will have to pass over several things on 
account of lack of time. The Shorthorn Breeders and members of the 
association here are requested to meet on this platform immediately 
after adjournment. The convention now stands in recess until 1:45 p. m. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

(Several selections were given by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: I will ask the Secretary to read a series of 
resolutions that have been unanimously recommended by the Executive 
Committee for adoption by the house. 
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(Secretary reads Resolution No. 1, In re Interstate Commerce Act) 

Note — All resolutions will be found in the proceedings of the Execu- 
tive Committee.— Editor. 

President Springer: Are there any remarks from the delegates on 
the subject of the Interstate Commerce Commission and recommendation 
by the Executive Committee that this resolution be adopted by the house? 
Hearing no remarks, the Chair will ask that as many as are in favor 
of the adoption of the resolution will make it known by saying "aye;'* 
contrary, "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

President Springer: It will therefore be printed and sent to Wash- 
ington. 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 2.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the resolution 
protesting on behalf of the stockmen of the United States against a repeal 
of the law now in force which enforces a tariff on hides, and compliment- 
ing Senator Warren for his action in the matter. Are there any remarks 
upon this resolution? If not, as many as are in favor of its adoption will 
signify it by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 3 — Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy bill.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of this resolution 
endorsing what is known as the Grosvenor "Anti-Shoddy" bill. Are there 
any remarks upon the resolution as read? If not, as many as are in favor 
of the adoption of the resolution will signify it by saying "aye;" con- 
trary, "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 4 — Live Stock Census.) 

President Springer: We must put ourselves on record again In the 
matter of demanding a live stock census every five years. We will get 
it, if we let the powers at Washington know that we need it. Are there 
any remarks on this resolution? As many as are in favor say "aye; con- 
trary "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 5). 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the petition of 
the National Live Stock Association to the Traffic Managers in Chi- 
cago, with reference to the action taken two weeks ago, withdrawing 
return transportation to the stock shippers. Are there any remarks upon 
its adoption? If not, as many as are in favor of its adoption will make 
it known by saying "aye;" contrary "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 
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President Springer: The officers will see that the petition gets Into 
the hands of the traffic managers; and I can assure you now that if 
this petition is "turned down," that it will result in the live stock men 
in the entire Western, Southern and Northwestern States and Territories 
going before every legislature west of the Mississippi, and asking the 
legislators to pass a bill similar to the Missouri Statute, forcing them 
to take all live stock to the markets, forcing them to carry the shippers, 
and forcing them to return the shippers free of cost; and the result of 
that action will be like starting a prairie fire, which the railroads will 
never be able to head off. (Great applause.) 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 6.) 

Secretary Martin: I wish to say in connection with this resolution, 
that this bill is opposed by the New York society known as the "Geary 
Society," which society has withdrawn from that association and is now 
opposing the measure. 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the protest of 
the National Live Stock Association against the bill now pending in 
Congress, put there in the interests of a few humane societies, whose 
officers are endeavoring to get a federal job and big salaries at the 
expense of the live stock men of the United States. As suggested by the 
Secretary, that great New York humane society has condemned it This 
Association has condemned it in former meetings. The bill has bobbed 
up again in Congress, under a new head, to try to deceive somebody, but 
we are still awake and don't propose that it shall ever become a law, 
if we can help it. Are there any remarks upon its adoption? If not, as 
many as favor it make it known by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

President Springer: It is carried, and the Secretary will forward 
and handle this protest as we handled all other legislative matters. 

(Secretary reads Resolution No. 7.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of this resolution 
to traffic managers of the United States, that they make a special rate 
on the shipment of pure-bred animals from point to point in the country. 
Are there any remarks? If not, as many as are in favor of the adoption 
of the petition will signify it by saying "aye;" contrary, "no." 

Vote taken; resolution adopted. 

President Springer: Are there any other resolutions by the mem- 
bers and delegates of the house for consideration by the Executive Com- 
mittee? No resolution will be read by the Chair unless it meets with 
the entire endorsement of the management whom you have chosen. 1 
now take pleasure in introducing to this audience Hon. C. E. Stubbs, of 
Colorado, who will handle the subject of the horse and horse industry. 
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MR STUBBS: Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen — I shall not attempt 
to convey to you the pleasure 
which it affords me to partici- 
pate in the deliberations of thia 
most important convention. It 
was my pleasure to listen to the 
address of the Chief Executve 
of this grand and glorious State; 
also of your honorable and wor- 
thy Mayor of Portland, and I,, 
with the rest of the delegation 
from my State, immediately pro- 
ceeded to procure a bucket of 
"red paint" and brush, and went 
to work painting things red. 
(Laughter.) I have seen your 
j^eautiful city, I have climbed 
to Portland Heights, have view- 
ed the valleys in the distance — 
have seen this grand and noble Metropolis of the West. (Applause.) 
Last night it was my pleasure to be entertained by the Commercial Club,, 
and inadvertently I pause, only for a moment, before that beautiful punch 
bowl. (Applause.) I realized, when invited to address this convention, 
that I would be entered in a class a little too fast for me to travel, but 
through the courtesy of our worthy Secretary and President, they prom- 
ised me that if I would enter into the race that they would let me start 
first; therefore, I am first on the program this afternoon. 

I have been invited to address you upon the horse and the horse 
industry, and while my subject contemplates a discussion of but one 
branch of the great live stock interest, it has come to be one of first 
importance, and is to-day occupying the serious attention of our most pro- 
gressive stockmen. 

Time forbids that I should engage in a lengthy examination of the 
horse's early history, yet it is interesting to trace him back through the 
past, even to that point where history fades into tradition, and note his 
Importance and the distinction of his unique position among the early 
rulers of the East, when the first dawn of civilization was just becoming 
visible. In some countries we find him the object of veneration and 
worship, and in all, the constant companion of the greatest princes and 
Blighty conquerors of the day. On the sun-parched deserts of Arabia the 
horse shared the same tent as his master, drew the war chariots of the 
conquering chieftains and bore the sovereigns of the Orient on the 
gala-day parades. In war he was indispensable to the armed knight, and 
the prowess of the most redoubtable warrior was often measured by the 
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speed and courage of the charger. Poetry and song have portrayed his 
sterling qualities, and the legends of that pre-historic period had filled 
the Eastern world with interest in the equine race thousands of years 
before the advent of the Christian era. 

Some of our most eminent students of equine history have divided 
the horse kingdom in its aboriginal state into five distinct classes, which 
were known and designated entirely by their color. The white horse and 
the gray were found in an untamed state in their original habitations to 
the north of the Black Sea in Europe and in Western Asia. In the latter 
place the white horse was consecrated to the Pagan deities and always pre- 
ferred by Oriental monarchs for use upon all state occasions. 

In making war the bay, the dun, or any other horse could be used; 
but to propitiate an idol, or to draw his car, to stand before his shrine 
the white outranked all others, and as a natural consequence occupied 
the first place in the favor of the kings, the chiefs and the nobles of the 
infant world. 

The bay horse was indigenous to northern Persia and the great 
plains to the east of the Caspian Sea. Here, in the very cradle of our 
earliest civilization, the horse first became domesticated and performed 
a most important part in the evolutions of that pre-historic age. One of 
the most interesting of the five early families into which hippologists 
have divided the horse kingdom was the dun. His original habitation 
was in Central Asia, and in his wild state was a mountain animal that 
climbed the lofty peaks and scaled the precipitous mountain sides with 
the utmost security. 

The piebald horse was another important branch and deserves more 
than passing attention. He was originally found on the high plateaus 
of Tibet, in an altitude thousands of feet above the level of the sea, 
where, protected by the rugged mountain ranges, he is yet found in limited 
numbers in his untamed state. The piebald played a most important part 
in the development of the Grecian empire, and equine writers tell us 
that "He has ever been, when left to himself, the most clannish of horses, 
refusing to mix with any other race, and resolutely preserving his 
peculiar distinction through untold ages." The last, but not least, of 
this grand division of the horse family was the black. He is said to 
have been the largest of the five divisions, and was found further to the 
west, in the valleys of the Rhine, the Danube and the .Seine. Here in 
these fertile countries, unrestrained by man, was found a race whose 
progeny is the foundation of every breed of draft horse in the world 
to-day. 

Whatever may be said of the division of the horse family into colors, 
it is an undeniable fact that the horse has always been closely identified 
with every movement of human progress, and is in no small degree re- 
sponsible for the rise and fall of the ancient dynasties and the evolution 
of empires. It is said that for a period of over three thousand years 
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the horse can nowhere be found to have been used for common work, and 
that not until the eleventh century does he make an historic appearance 
in agriculture, the ox and the ass having heretofore performed that 
service. It is susceptible of historical proof that the horse entered upon his 
domestic career as an element of worship, a warrior and a colonizer, and 
when the minds of man became more enlightened and war ceased to be 
the chief vocation of the human race, other and more useful work was 
imposed upon the horse. 

But interesting as early equine history is to me, I must forbear and 
say something about the present condition of the horse breeding industry 
in the United States. Before entering upon a discussion of this portion 
of my subject, I desire to observe that the horse market of this country 
has never been "cornered" by designing men. It is different from, the 
cattle market, in that it depends for prices upon natural laws. It does 
not require the wisdom of a sage to comprehend the situation of the 
horse industry at the present time. The United States is a country 
capable of supporting 900,000,000 people when properly developed, and that 
development has only begun. The natural growth of our own country 
will require more good horses than it is possible for us to raise for many 
years. The horse business, like other vocations, may have its ups and 
downs, but we should remember that the pendulum always swings back. 

The first question which naturally presents itself to the breeder of 
horses is whether or not he can raise them at a profit, under the condi- 
tions which surround him. The question of profit is always one which 
enters into every commercial undertaking, and should receive considera- 
tion from the various standpoints from which it would most naturally 
be affected. At the present time the demand for large, active horses 
is all that the most cynical breeder could wish, and the only thing left us 
to find fault with is the fact that we have not more good horses to sell. 
To answer the question of a possible over-production, we are led to con- 
sider the one upon which the price of every commercial product depends, 
when not infiuenced by some unnatural cause, namely, supply and demand. 

No one who is familiar with the condition of the horse market to- 
day will contend that the supply is equal to the demand. It is evident 
that we have not enough horses for our own work, since we now find 
the farmers of Illinois and Iowa, as well as other horse-producing States, 
in the sale rings buying inferior animals with which to do their farm 
work. It furnishes a lesson that should impress itself upon the minds 
of every breeder and show him the folly of disposing of his good brood 
mares, because the prices offered for them were too tempting to refuse. 
The best horses from the ranges are already gone. The result of ten years* 
breeding has been used up in the great demand for horses which we 
have recently experienced. 
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To clearly understand the present situation and draw correct con- 
clusions of the future, it is necessary to note what other countries, nat- 
urally our competitors, are doing in the horse business. 

First, we will inquire what foreign countries there are that produce 
either the draft horse or the large, useful coach horse, and we may be 
surprised to discover that four complete the list, namely, Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Belgium. These countries, yet strange as it may 
seem, each one of them is at the present time importing more horses 
than it exports. For example, Germany is importing from other European 
countries and the United States, approximately 100,000 horses annually, 
while her exports are less than 10 per cent, of this number. It may 
seem paradoxical to state that the greatest horse-producing countries in 
Europe import more horses than they export, and the question will arise 
where do the horses these countries Import come from except the United 
States? The question is easily answered when we stop to consider that 
the European countries producing the best horses have the most use for 
them and are raising them today at a much greater cost than other coun- 
tries are expending in the production of inferior ones. This has led 
to a recognized classification of horses for different kinds of work, which 
has resulted in Germany importing about 30,000 Russian ponies annually 
for use in her mines; 1^000 Denmark horses for the bus and tram, 
while her own superior animals are used for purposes where more ex- 
pensive horses are required. 

When I speak of Great Britain, France, Belgium and Germany as 
our greatest horse-producing countries, it is not in the sense that they 
are the largest producers, but rather that they produce the best horses 
in the world, though not in sufficient quantities to prevent their import- 
ing cheaper horses for certain work from countries that cannot produce 
a first-class animal. Thus we find that Germany each year imports 
from Holland 10,000 of her black, rangy horses for van and hearse pur- 
poses besides the 90,000 she receives from other countries, and that not- 
withstanding the Inferiority and size of the majority of those animals, 
they cost her over $18,000,000 annually, or about $180 per head. 

I now desire to call your attention to the important part the United 
States is playing in supplying foreign countries with their horses. Dur- 
ing the last decade we have exported over 435,000 head, valued at $52,- 
925,836 and reports show that almost 50. per cent, of these went to 
the very countries I have mentioned, as producing the best draft and 
coach horses. In other words Germany received 26,783; France, 13,095; 
Belgium, 22,743 and Great Britain, 148,339. 

In the case of Great Britain it should be remarked that not all the 
horses sent there were used in that kingdom, and in many instances it 
served only as the distributing point, because of its superior shipping 
facilities, for horses whose destination was the continent. With breed 
ing in the United States at a standstill for several years until recently, 
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the demand far horses increasing; our country growing and improving 
with a rapidity surprising to the world, there is but one conclusion to be 
reached, which is, that there will always be room at the top, and that 
success is assured to the man who breeds the best. 

It is evident that we must continue to supply Mexico and other 
countries similarly situated with their best horses, from the very fact 
that their geographical locations preclude the possibility of them pro- 
ducing -their own, and from the further fact that no other country 
can compete with us in the production of good horses. We can beat the 
world because we have the climate and the feed, besides the natural con- 
ditions which is necessary to the production of high class horses at a 
profit. Almost any country can produce what they are pleased to call 
a horse, but is it one? There is only a small portion of the world suited 
to the raising of first class horses, and we are in the very midst of it. 
Wherever the best physique in man, the greatest intellect and brightest 
minds are produced, there the best horses will be found as the environ- 
ments are right. You can never expect the best results in breeding either 
in the far south or the extreme north, and the future of the equine 
family must be solved in the temperate zone, just as it has been in the 
past. 

I will now refer briefly to the cost of maturing horses in the United 
States, as compared to other countries. In Belgium the cost of pasture 
ranges from $6.00 to $9.00 per month, hay is worth from $20.00 to $25.00 
per ton, and oats tfom 50 cents to 75 cents per bushel. The estimated 
cost of raising a horse in Belgium until he is four years of age is from 
$300 to $400 if he is well cared for. The latter figure being about what 
the horse is worth for common work when matured, so the profit to 
the farmer comes from making the colt earn his own living by moderate 
work from the time he is 18 months of age. This expense is not to be 
wondered at when we consider the size and population of this little 
kingdom. It contains but 11,000 square miles, being about one-ninth 
the size of Oregon, and has a population of between six and seven 
millions. This gives it a ratio of over 600 people to the square mile and 
when Oregon is as densely populated she will have approximately 60,- 
000,000 people within her borders. It naturally follows that the price of 
land in Belgium is extremely high and that the country is too small to 
ever produce many more horses than it needs at nome, since nearly all 
of its soil is from necessity under cultivation. Tne cost of producing 
horses in Belgium does not differ materially from that of other foreign 
countries where draft and coach horses are successfully raised. In our 
Middle States it is estimated that a horse can be properly fed and raised 
to three years of age for about $60 and with these facts before us I leave 
the Western breeder to decide whether or not he can compete with these 
conditions. 
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Now the question which naturally follows, is, what type of horses 
are we best prepared to raise for profit? This is a most serious considera- 
tion. I have always contended that the horse surest to pay a handsome 
pro^t to the ordinary farmer and breeder is the best type of the heavy 
drait horse, and the large high-acting coach horse, and in forming this 
opinion I have tried to take into consideration every condition existing 
in the United States at the present time. In commenting on the raising 
of coach horses in the West I desire to quote from a report I made to 
the government upon this subject some five years ago. 

"By far the larger number of our mares are what would be called 
under size, and while it is true that if bred to fine dratt sires they would 
raise horses suitable for light draft purposes, it is equally true that many 
01 them, if bred to the right kind of coach stallion will raise a colt that 
will sell for almost double as much for the carriage. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that with such a high aim in view we will always meet with 
success, as there is such a difference in the mares of the United States 
that there must, for a long time at least, be a great difference in their 
progeny. This existing condition, however, is a potent one in prompting 
me to advise the breeding of carriage horses. If we succeed in pro- 
ducing the high class, high-acting coach horse of the proper size we 
have the best uniform seller in the world, but failing in this, as we must 
do in many instances, there are many places for the horse we will raise. 
Horses of this type, in order to bring the highest prices for victoria 
pairs, should be 15 hands 1 inch, to 15 hands 3 inches; for landau pairs, 
15 hands 3 inches, to 16 hands 1 inch; for barouche pairs, 16 hands 1 
inch, to 16 hands 2 inches, and in no case too high from the ground, with 
long arched neck, fine head, oblique shoulders, short back, straight hips, 
clean limbs and perfect feet. 

"I would not be understood as in any sense discouraging the breed- 
ing of draft horses. Grood ones always sell high in any market, and the 
man who breeds the best can not go wrong. Therefore, large heavy 
draft mares should be bred to a low. blocky draft horse of good quality, 
and more attention should be paid to quality thah to size. Remember, 
a good draft horse must be on short legs, and his bone should be clean 
but large, if he is expected to sell for a high price." 

It is most important that our agricultural colleges of the different 
States should realize the necessity of teaching their students the princi- 
ples of common-sense breeding. The boy who is about to become a ranch- 
man or a farmer, should be taught that only those who at least under- 
stand the plain, natural laws pertaining to the improvement of the equine 
race by breeding, can possibly succeed financially, while those who leave 
all to chance must invariably fail. I am glad to note the progress that 
is being made in some of our Eastern agricultural schools in this respect, 
and hope that the time may come when our Federal Government, or our 
different State governments, will deem the horse-breeding industry of 
sufficient importance to consider and enact some needed laws concerning 
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it. The countries that have attained distinction because of the superior 
horses they produce, have reached their envious positions, under the in- 
fluence of the most wise legislation. On this subject I again quote: 

"The Government of France has spent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for breeding stallions, and still continues to keep up her breeding 
stables. Besides this, she requires every stallion used as a sire to be 
approved by the Government Commission, and offers liberal prizes to the 
best Under this wise arrangement we find the breeding horses of France 
are divided into four classes: (1) Those belonging to the Government; 
(2) those belonging to private individuals, which receive premiums from 
the Government on account of their breeding qualities; (3) those which 
are approved and permitted to be used for breeding purposes, but which 
receive no premium; (4) those that are not approved, and not permitted 
to be used for breeding purposes." 

"In Belgium, the Government restrictions are even more severe and 
the encouragement to the breeder much greater. Here also all breeding 
stallions must be approved by a Government commission. They are only 
accepted for one year at a time, and while they may continue to be ap- 
proved for many years, they must pass their annual examinations. 

"The primary prize for which stallions can compete is offered in 
their own arrondizements; the first being $120, the second $100. The 
winners of these prizes meet at another place in the province to contest 
for other prizes; those of the first quality being awarded another premium 
of $160 each. These are all the horses can receive up to four years old. 
but when five years of age fresh honors await them if again approved 
by the Government. 

"the commission selects a certain number of five-year-old horses 
in each province, which number varies according to the needs, and awards 
them each $200 per year, for five years; but the horses must pass their 
regular examinations each year, and if bad from any cause will be cut 
off. After a stallion has drawn this pension or premium for five years 
he may still be approved from year to year indefinitely, while he is con- 
sidered good for a sire, and draw from the Government various suras, 
ranging from $60 to $150 per year. 

"There are four places appointed in the kingdom for the meeting 
of stallions that are over five years old, and have won the first prizes. 
The little kingdom is divided into these districts for convenience, and 
the stallions from them meet at their respective places in July of each 
year. At each of these meetings four prizes of $300 each are awarded 
the four best stallions, thus making sixteen additional prizes of $300 
each, of $4,800 more in prizes which the Governmen.t pays. Anyone part- 
ing with his horse before the expiration of the time for which he is ap- 
proved, forfeits his prizes, and by this means the Government makes it 
difficult and expensive for any one to buy and take away the stallions 
which it wants for breeding purposes at home." 
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In Germany, except in the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, the Govern- 
ment buys all the horses that are used for breeding purposes, and dis- 
tributes them through the different districts, taking care to select for 
each the horse possessing the peculiar type best suited to the locality 
where he Is sent. In Oldenburg the stallions are owned by societies and 
Individuals, but must be approved by the Government commission if used 
as sires, and here the Government awards liberal prizes to the best. 

In conclusion let us take a glimpse at the situation In the Great 
Northwest. Here you have an empire with a climate such as few coun- 
tries are blessed with. The best feed In the world Is raised here, cheaper 
than in many other portions of the United States while the pasture Is 
almost unlimited, in your fertile valleys sheltered by the lofty mountain 
ranges. Here the snow storms and the blizzards of the East are yet un- 
heard of, and warmed by the winter's sunshine and cooled by •the summer 
breezes from the snow-capped mountains, the horse can thrive and prosper 
as In few other countries on the globe. Yet, In the face of these favor- 
able conditions, the majority of your largest and best work horses have 
been sent to you from the East. This condition of affairs must change, 
and* I predict that before many years have come and gone, horses as good 
as any country can produce, will be raised here In this rich and as yet 
undeveloped territory of the great Northwest. 

, I do not want to tire you with statistics, but sometimes salient facts 
are gleaned from them. On January 1, 1903, Oregon had 233,943 horses, 
the average value of which was $50.63 per head, the total value being 
$11,843,718. Illinois had 1,077,188 horses whose average value per head 
was $78.52, and whose total value was $84,583,000; think qt the differ- 
ence — nearly 73 millions of dollars. 

Now I find that there are In Washington, Idaho and Oregon about 
600,000 horses and that their present average value is $43.35 per head. 
Has it ever occurred to you, that if you can increase this average value 
to $78.52 per head, the present average value in Illinois, you will have 
made for the three States something over $20,500,000? 

Have you ever thought how many horses it will require to develop' 
this great country with its lumber interests, Its grain Interests, its fruit 
Interests, Its mining Interests — with others too numerous to mention, and 
that it will require five years to obtain the first results? 

Breeders of the great Northwest, awaken to the situation. Breed 
your horses with the same care and judgment you have bred your cattle 
and your victories over other States will be equally a^ brilliant as In your 
cattle contests. Let nothing satisfy you but the best and prompted by 
that ambition to excell, so characteristic of your western energy, you 
will add millions to your resources and turn to their proper uses the 
great natural advantages which have been bestowed upon your country. 
(Applause.) 

In conclusion, I want to say to you that on yesterday I listened to 
some of the most beautiful talks from this rostrum, and I was partlcu- 
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larly impressed with our worthy President when he described that beauli 
fui sunset in the Pacific, when he contrasted it to the sunsets in the 
Mississippi, where the grain fields were all in bloom. (Laughter and 
applause.) I have listened to so many papers; I have seen so much; 
I have been so busy, that I am hardly capable of discussing this ques- 
tion properly before you this afternoon, and yet if I were to leave without 
having said something In regard to the depressed condition of the cattle 
market, I really believe that I would not perform the duty expected of 
me. But I propose to be brief in regard to this, and to condense It Into 
one proposition, that unless the range men In this country get together 
that the great cattle Industry In this country will go to — (Laughter.) 
Perhaps It might be Improper for me to finish that sentence (laughter); 
and so, to jUustrate what I mean, I was about to say I will tell you 
a short story upon a Swede who lived In Iowa, where I was brought up. 
There was a man living there by the name of John Lovegreen, living 
upon his work as a shoemaker, pegging away from morning to night, 
trying to make both ends meet As a usual thing the people living in 
that community were not overly anxious to pay for their boots and 
shoes. They almost invariably bought them on credit, some of them 
getting more than one pair "on tick." One day he came to the town 
where I was, and I said to him, "How is business with you?" He said, 
"Well, de business is good; I make plenty of boots and sell plenty of 
boots, but I get no money; they never pays one darned cent for them. A 
preacher man, he held a revival in the church, and every man have my 
boots on, except the preacher, and he ask them to stand up and sing, and 
when they got up and sang 'Jesus paid it all,' I know that ipy boots can 
go to hell." (Great laughter and applause.) 

My friend^ who are raising cattle (I do not know that you ought to 
raise so many), if you will raise cattle, why in the name of heaven don't 
you raise some good horses to help pay the expense? Your situation is not 
so entirely different from that of the Swede shoemaker. To-day they 
,are only paying you half what they are worth, and in a few years this 
combination will, be singing to you "Jesus paid it all." (Laughter.) I 
am not going to detain you longer, but I desire to say that the breeders 
in the great Northwest should rise to the situation — you should meet the 
condition. Has it ever occurred to you that If a war should break out 
what the condition of the horse market In the United States would be? 
Here are your valleys that are teeming in the winter with beautiful 
verdure; where the blizzards of the East are entirely unknown, with 
water as pure as though it immediately dropped from heaven, cold, as 
it is, from the melting snow, trinkling down from the mountain sides. 
You have the grandest garden spot on earth, and the prophecy that I 
have made will some day come true, and you will cease to look to the 
East for the horses you will want. I feel that I have Imposed upon 
your time because I did not intend to speak so long, and I can only say, 
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I thank you from the bottom of my heart for the kind attention you 
given me. (Applause.) 

President Springer: After this excellent talk on the American horse, 
if there is anybody that is raising automobiles that would like to be 
heard, the Chair will be glad to give him an opportunity. (Laughter.) 
If any of you have been out in one of those things, you know what I 
am thinking about now. (Laughter.) They may be all right to look 
at, and have nice, red paint on the wheels, and big, brass lamps, but when 
they get you way out away from home, they take a notion to try a corn- 
field, or climb a hill, and then you walk home. (Laughter.) Down 
where Jerry Simpson lives they don't know anything about these things; 
they still have down there rural simplicity. (Laughter.) I heard the 
proposition advanced that if the manufacturers had their way they would 
mount every cowboy in the country on those things. (Laughter.) 

The delegates here have been presented with a little souvenir, and it 
says on the side, "I made Chicago famous." We have with us this after- 
noon Col. William E. Skinner, of Chicago, whom we people of Texas 
loaned to that thriving metropolis to run the show. He is the greatest 
showman on earth, and is the general manager of the International Expo- 
sition, which I suppose stands the peer of any one on earth; and I told 
him that I would turn him loose on this audience this afternoon. Colonel 
Skinner, it is "up to you." Stand right out here in front, where all the 
ladies can see you. (Laughter.) 

COLONEL SKINNER: Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen of the Convention— 
The paper assigned to me is en- 
titled, ^'Benefits to be Derived by 
Stockmen from Live Stock Ex- 
positions." The subject is one 
that has received attention from 
the brightest "editorial" minds 
that are to-day directing the 
destinies of the greatest wealth 
source of nations, i. e., agricul- 
ture and live stock, to say noth- 
ing of the brilliant presentation 
of the views of the laity; con- 
sequently, it would be rather 
egotistical in me to put forth 
personal ideas on a subject so 
thoroughly digested and accept- 
ed as absolute. With your per- 
mission I will, therefore, rem- 
inisce, and leave the deductions to my audience. Only a few short years 
have passed since our live stock nursery grounds, i. e., the great South- 
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west, were endeavoring to produce the greatest number of animals on the 
least possible outlay. Quality was not considered until the light began 
to dawn upon the Klebergs, the Wilsons, the Slaughters, the Burnetts and 
scores of others who were occasional visitors to the old Lake Front Stock 
Shows, in Chicago, and the pure-bred live stock marts of the Northern 
country. That "an animal that could be grown to outweigh a three-year- 
old at eight months, and not need any more territory nor grass to de- 
velop in was worth while experimenting with. That they might be 
enabled to ship twenty two-year-old animals in a car to market, weigh- 
ing 22,000 pounds, as against thirty cattle that would tip the beam at 
19,500 pounds, also had its lessons. (Applause.) 

Live stock shows were commenced at Fort Worth and Denver nine 
or ten years ago. Meager premiums were offered, but so earnest were 
the people for improvement, that the first shows produced very creditable 
exhibits. Men who had spent a lifetime in the live stock business came 
and saw, and expressions of this kind were heard: **If that man can win 
a prize with that kind of a load of live stock, I will be there next year 
and show him what I can do." The man who showed the first year was 
thoroughly aroused by the results, not the least of which was the in- 
creased price obtained for his load, which convinced him that there was 
money in producing better stock, so he went to work with enthusiasm 
to improve, and the visitor who held the first year's exhibit as an ideal 
was not in the money the following show as he expected, as it all went 
to the older exhibitors with their higher Ideals. By this time, however, 
the spirit of achievement, which makes Americans great, was in posses- 
sion of the new showman, and he resolved not to be downed at the next 
show. Thus the leaven spread. To-day there is produced in the South- 
west a class of cattle that are not equaled in any other section, and these 
cattle caused the foreign judge at each of the last two International Live 
Stock Expositions to say to me that, while they might produce an animal 
over home that would win the honors in the individual bullock classes 
over those shown here, they were no better than some shown here; but 
when you come to view acres of such perfect animals, America must take 
the wreath. (Applause.) 

Twelve to fifteen years ago, three and four-year-old cattle, with a big 
cut, sold In Texas to the Northern range men for $12 to $14. To-day 
calves at weaning are sold In Texas for $12 to $15, while two-year-olds 
brought from $20 to $25, and at times the ranges have been so closely 
cropped to supply the demand that three-year-olds were a scarce article. 
During the above period It was very hard to make a steer in the South- 
west weigh 1,000 pounds, at four or five years old, when he would only 
bring on the market $2.75 to $3.15 per hundred pounds. To-day there 
are not much else than the class (shows photo) of cattle shown in this 
photograph shipped from Texas to the Chicago market. (Applause.) 
The load of fifteen head, shown in this photo, were raised and fed in 
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Parker county, al^out twenty-five miles from Fort Worth, and won first 
in the Southern District at the 1903 International, where standards were 
high. They weighed 1,664 pounds each, and brought $5.25 per hundred 
pounds, on a depressed market. This load was the result of the intelli- 
gent raising and feeding of that young feeder, Hays McFarland, of Weath- 
erford, Tex. (Applause.) The load shown in this other photograph are 
from the well-known ranch of Swenson Bros., Stamford, Tex., and bear 
the S. M. S. brand, and were raised on the Swenson ranch, and fed by 
'j. K. Teare, of Monmouth, 111., winning first in their class, and second 
in champions by ages at the last International. This makes a very strong 
proposition both ways, raising and fattening at home, or raising for the 
Middle West feeder. Under above conditions. Southwest cattle have taken 
very high stands at the Chicago Exposition. The same condition that I 
have presented as have existed and are existing In the Southwest is rela- 
tively true of the great Northwest country. (Applause.) 

One can never arrive at a knowledge of values or quality except by 
comparison; In fact, there Is no Intelligence gained without comparison. 
Expositions furnish the comparative estimate. The man who remains at 
home in the blissful delusion that his stock and his farm are the best 
In the world Is entitled to a place in the gallery of fame of the Dark 
Ages for his portrait. The standard of excellence attained at the last 
International Exposition of live stock In all departments was declared 
by experts to be Inconceivably short of a century's work as compared with 
the first Exposition, which was only four years past. (Applause.) What 
does this mean, except that the producer and feeder have awakened to a 
knowledge that their respective arts must place the live stock of the 
country upon such a high pinnacle of e^ccellence that no country will 
ever attempt to wrest from us our supremacy as the leading meat supply 
nation of the world. (Applause.) The greatest proof that can be ad- 
vanced as to the truth of the foregoing statement Is the tremendous In- 
crease In the feeder trade. At Chicago, during the year just closed, there 
were 516,000 feeders sold, being an increase of 135.400 over the previous 
year, and were all of a high quality, purchased by the best feeder-buyers 
of the Central West, for the purposes of preparing for the market a class 
of beef demanded. The quality of feeders shown at the International 
coming from the North, West and Southwest are establishing standards 
for the feeder purchasers of the Middle States, and those who are endeav- 
oring to have their brand known synonymously with quality will have 
difficulty In keeping ahead of the demand for their animals. (Applause.) 

To-day we send money, and lots of it, abroad for purposes of secur- 
ing new blood to keep up our herds. Why not, as a result of these Expo- 
sitions, bring out breeders possessing creative genius and intelligence suf- 
ficient to solve the breeders' problem so as to obviate the future necessity 
of foreign buying? We surely have the brains; I know we have the 
money. (Applause.) In the language of our late lamented President, 
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Wm. McKinley: "Expositions are mile-stones, marking progress." Who 
can foretell what ppogress resulting from competition iu Expositions will 
be marked in live stock circles ere a few more mile-stones are passed? 
(Applause.) 

President Springer: We shall now have an address from Mr. C. E. 
Wantland, of Missouri, one of our most energetic and enthusiastic mem- 
bers, on the subject of "Winter Feeding on the Range," and I trust we 
will have the same attention from the audience that we have had since 
the convention began. After this short address by Mr. Wantland, we 
shall have up the packing house proposition. 

,,« „,,^,,.,, .^,x. M"*- President, Ladies and 

MR. WANTLAND: t. , * . .,. ^ 

Delegates to the Convention- 
Life is too short to waste in dis- 
cussing the many small things 
affecting winter feeding. Big 
problems are now before the 
house. The last census gave 
about 125,000,000 cattle and 
sheep in the United States, of 
which about half were found in 
States west of the Missouri 
River. Unless conditions im- 
prove materially, the next cen- 
sus will show a smaller num- 
ber. The supply in the range 
States is certainly decreasing 
now, while the demand is in- 
^^ creasing. The number of sheep in 

the range States has decreased 

probably 20 per cent during 

the last few years, and the end is not in sight. No great improvement 

can be expected until the public lands are put under control and more hay 

is produced for winter use. (Applause.) 

Live stock associations in Western districts, where winter feeding 
is followed on an extended scale, should hereafter give close attention 
to scientific agriculture, public lands and forestry, national irrigation, 
emergency currency and the Pacific Coast demand. The men who own 
live stock in the West and want to continue to do business at a profit; 
commission men who realize that if the number of cattle and sheep con- 
tinue to decrease they will have less to handle; railroad officers who want 
to see the supply maintained in order that the volume of traffic may not 
diminish; land agents who know that if there are fewer buyers for 
ranches and feeding grounds, they will sell less lands; bankers who know 
that high interest rates and the inability to supply money when most 
needed will destroy the winter feeding business of stockmen who have 
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to borrow; merchants who know that If the present downward trend 
continues stockmen will be embarrassed and have less money to spend — 
all. should see their interests are identical. • 

Who struck Billy Patterson? What caused the recent drop in prices? 
Why do the summer ranges support less cg,ttle and sheep now than in the 
past? What has made hay so scarce and prices decrease so suddenly? 
Why are interest rates so high, and money so hard to get to enable stock 
to be carried through the winter? 

Are the packers to blame for all the trouble? We are beginning 
to tumble, and to look about us for other causes. 

Great advantages to the feeding industry have been recognised from 
the splendid work of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
agricultural college experiment stations. New grains and grasses have 
been untilized, and new methods have been taught. Beet sugar districts 
have developed new feeding operations, and alfalfa, wheat and barley 
have been used successfully by men who until recently thought they 
could not fatten stock for market without corn. In the range States 
you may soon be independent of the corn-feeding districts. Can we hon- 
estly claim that Western stockmen have done what should have been 
done to push the advantages gained from scientific agricultural methods 
in connection with winter feeding operations? 

State legislatures have been active with labor legislation, inherit- 
ance taxes, traveling library and other educational measures, bills for 
the protection of birds and dogs and cats, but the stockman has generally 
been satisfied with a few measley bounty bills, while paying a big share 
of the taxes in many States for the benefit of other industries. State 
land funds have been used in some States for farm loans which have 
kept down interest rates, but there has been no alarming rush of legisla- 
tion to make money cheaper for the stockraiser and feeder. 

Scab laws and inspection rules, interpreted by- United States ofll- 
cials, have kept you busy guessing, and other interests have not been 
keeping awake at night to devise measures for your relief. It is time to 
wake up and protect yourselves. (Applause.) 

The President is about the best stockman in the country. (Ap- 
plause.) He is looking ahead, and has just appointed a strong commis- 
sion to consider public land troubles. Will you help these men, and give 
them your sympathy, «,nd assist them in preparing some fair plan to 
gradually put the range districts in shape to support more stock in sum- 
mer, and thus put winter operations on a better basis? Or will you sit 
on the fence and predict failure, and travel along in the old ruts, taking 
care of yourself this minute, and letting the future take care of itself — 
if it can? 

Continued overstocking of a range must result in destruction of the 
grasses. You admit this, yet you have seen the conditions grow worse 
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in many States, and the overcrowding continue from year to year, and 
have failed to get together to advocate a fair plan to settle range troubles. 

As the grasses hav^ disappeared, and it has been gradually recog- 
nized that winter grazing upon the open ranges is inhuman and subject 
to risks too great to be continued, has a corresponding effort been made 
to supply hay at reasonable prices by opening up new irrigation dis- 
tricts? Have you helped to secure State legislation to improve irrigation 
methods, and perfect Irrigation district laws to enable farmers to help 
themselves instead of depending entirely upon outside capital? 

If forest reserves take tiie same rule as other districts where proper 
grazing does not hurt, but overgrazing destroys, are stockmen not fool- 
ish to take a negative position and fight all methods proposed to re- 
strict privileges in forest reserves? 

It will pay to get to the root of this trouble, and insist upon it that 
State legislatures shall make appropriations to enable State officers to 
gather information to guide Uncle Sam in locating and holding down to 
proper limits the forest reserve districts. The forestry cause is strong 
in the United States, and the overwhelming sentiment is in favor of 
what is now being done. Stockmen will gain by meeting the issue fairly 
and squarely, and by trying to "co-operate" rather than to "destroy." 
(Applause.) 

The proceeds from public lands are devoted to national irrigation 
works. Nearly four hundred millions of acres of the public lands now 
used as public pastures, may be disposed of gradually, and the money 
used for irrigation development. Stockmen honored themselves by stand- 
ing by the national irrigation cause when it needed friends, and this 
Association was the first to congratulate President Roosevelt upon the 
success of his efforts In securing the adoption of the National Irriga- 
tion Act. 

Now, that work is being commenced, will you have anything to say 
about It? Will you insist that appeals for the construction of works in 
districts where hay is needed for winter feeding of your stock, and the 
development of artesian water supplies on the plains regions, regardless 
of State lines, are just as important as the appeals from the fruit or 
potato or sugar beet districts? While the land laws are being criticised 
all over the country, and you are being branded as criminals, will you 
frankly admit that they are wrong, but that it is not your fault, and that 
you ask for the application of proper remedies; 'for a repeal that will 
repeal, and for a complete classification of the public lands and the adop- 
tion of some plan to allow a stockman to control legally what he uses 
for a definite time. Instead of some new patchwork scheme which may do 
you harm and do nobody any great good. You will deny that all the 
land that Is being filed on Is for the benefit of stockmen who want to 
freeze out homesteaders. It would not be a mistake just now for you to 
remind the world that the man who wants to come Into the arid States 
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and support his family by raising cattle and sheep is just as much entitled 
to have a sufficient acreage of the public lands for his purpose as the 
man who goes into Oklahoma and takes up 160 acres, upon every acre 
of which he can raise wheat. You can justly say that there are two 
kinds of homesteaders now operating— the honest man who wants to 
build up a home, and the dishonest one who wants to file on 160 acres 
of some stockman's range for the purpose of holding him up. (Ap- 
plause.) The schemer who plants himself in the mouth of a canyon and 
takes up his 160 acres to block your grazing advantage, is a greater 
hold-up than the stockman who, unable to secure a foothold any other 
way, files on the 160-acre tract which controls the only available water 
on his range. (Applause.) The public lands should be classified and 
handled intelligently, and Western men have the brains necessary to meet 
the emergency. (Applause.) 

The man who feeds stock in winter successfully in the grazing 
States must have spring, summer and fall ranges, and some land he can 
call his own. He must raise his own hay, or buy from some one else, 
and must be able to borrow money at living rates. Money is high and 
scarce when you need it the worst, and cattle and sheep paper are not 
considered desirable in many places. Why? Bad laws and poor pro- 
tection to the lender, and igrnorance of the actual . conditions give the 
answer. Money is also high and hard to get when needed the worst in 
the winter feeding districts, where your local banks know you and your 
conditions. Why? Because the supply is insufficient to meet emergen- 
cies when marketing, and semi-panic seasons come and banks are forced 
to hold heavy reserves. Why? Because there is no plan in operation for 
the use of emergency currency such as banks are allowed to issue in other 
countries to meet similar demands. Why? Because the stockmen of 
the West have not realized that they have any interest in the subject, 
and have allowed politicians to do their thinking for them, and have 
stood by and paid no attention to the Eastern advocates of financial re- 
forms. (Applause.) 

The West has strength* in Washington. Stockmen can benefit by it 
if they will get together. You can secure relief in many directions. You 
can push scientific agriculture operations and secure great advantages 
from national irrigation expenditures, and can concentrate and throw your 
strength in favor of State legislation needed to secure better chattel 
mortgage and other State laws affecting your interests. You can bring a 
great infiuence to bear to secure such action by congress as will allow the 
banks to issue emergency currency, which will enable them to avoid piling 
up their reserves, and squeezing you as they have been obliged to do re- 
cently. (Applause.) 

You can secure such changes in public land laws as will be greatly 
to your credit and advantage. The new demand for live stock from the 
Pacific Coast centers gives the man engaged in winter feeding a great 
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opportunity to become Independent. There is more open competition and 
a better money supply relatively upon the Pacific Coast; the new markets 
being opened up will make prices steadier as the supply is not increas- 
ing with the demand, and Pacific Coast buyers are going further east each 
year. You can do a great work if you will get down to business, and 
unite upon the big things vital and necessary and stop cutting each other's 
throats over small things. You can bring winter feeding in the range 
States out of the woods of uncertainty and put it upon a solid basis as 
one of the most substantial and profitable industries of the West. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

President Springer: The next subject will be by Mr. C. E. Adams, 
of Nebraska, and is entitled, "The Need of Independent Packing Houses." 

MR. ADAMS: Mr. President and Representatives of the American 
Live Stock Association— It shall be no purpose of mine to utter a single 
word of criticism against the legitimate business interests of this country. 
They must be treated with candor and fairness in all respects. The good 
of all institutions and organizations performs its part, and the more thor- 
oughly it is dispersed into the entirety of their management, the greater 
the benefits to be derived therefrom. Likewise, the evil of all institutions 
and organizations performs a part, and the more it is diffused, or the more 
prevalent it becomes, the more destructive it is of the general welfare 
of all concerned. 

1 am not here to utter one word of disapproval toward the organized 
efforts or combinations of men or capital, for they are inherent rights. 
But these privileges, vouchsafed to all, must not interfere with the rights 
and privileges of other persons. To the extent that these organizations 
are for the general good, and many of them serve noble purposes, we will 
uphold them by laws, and ask public sentiment to help and encourage 
them to success, but when such organizations become subversive of these 
ends, then they are destructive of the public good, and should be treated 
as any other form of conspiracy, and like the vandal on our streets, 
brought to justice. (Applause.) 

There is an old axiom, that '*Great evils either destroy themselves, 
or other evils equally as great," and I must say, we have recently wit- 
nessed much of this destruction among many of the Wall street operators 
and their methods, and I trust the intelligence of the country will force 
them and their methods into oblivion for all time to come. Nearly all the 
financial evils that have beset the country in the past two or three years, 
have emanated from Wall street, and, though they were of the wind, 
windy, yet they caught the sails of and wrecked many a good business 
institution; but there is a great reassurance in the fact that they did not 
attract or destroy very many of the sound, sober, business interests of 
the country. So laughable were some of their somersaults, that it caused 
us to look upon them as merely a backyard cleaning, and, perhaps, we 
treated them more lightly than we ought. (Applause.) 
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From this seemingly ridiculous condition in Wall street, we turn to 
look at one in our very midst, which appeals directly to the great interests 
of the Middle West and the Pacific Coast— a condition which is not a myth, 
but the real thing in master form and shape. It stands towering above 
all other surrounding objects and conditions. It is a combination; that 
is, not only as extensive as the Western hemisphere, but it ploughs the 
commercial marts and markets of the world. It is stronger, in many -par- 
ticulars, than the entire combination, of all the original ownership of 
the products upon which it feeds. That the packers' combinations are 
of the most perfect in all the operations of their plants, and in all the 
ramifications of their business, goes without saying. So perfect are 
they that they are like the sweeps of a mighty fulcrum, leveling every- 
thing before it at will. It would be foolish for me to argue that such 
a combination did, or did not, exist; for its stupendous structures line 
our continent, and its manipulations affect every home. I take pleasure 
in pointing to these great business institutions, the vast amount of good 
they have done in the past, the economy with which they have handled 
their business affairs; all of which has stimulated trade and given new 
impetus and life to all the stock growing interest of the country. The 
splendid and economical business methods of these institutions caused 
every live stock man to market his stock on the hoof. Under their well 
directed methods the farmer and stock raiser could buy the cured product, 
for home consumption, cheaper than they could cure it — and generally 
as a much better article. Under these conditions the old-time butcher- 
ing day and the caldron gave way to the modem packing establishments 
and their better methods, just as the ox team gave way to steam power. 
The whole country felt secure in the success of the new way of doing 
things. All the lines of transportation, and even commerce itself, 
promptly responded to the new conditions. Railway companies soon 
adjusted themselves to the handling of live stock on the hoof, and have 
kept well in the van, with improved stock cars for the transportation of 
live cattle, hogs and sheep to the markets; and stock yards were estab- 
lished throughout the country — and have become great marts for the 
careful handling, feeding and selling of live stock. Great care was 
taken at the start to make from the product the most possible for the 
producer, and soon the markets for live stock became, like the great 
bureaus of the Government, distinctive In themselves. 

Of the splendid system of handling the live stock product from the 
time it arrives at the shipping pens until it is sold, I have no complaint 
to make— but I do say that the old time profit of the producer seems 
to have gone ''where the woodbine twineth," and the prices to the con- 
sumer to have "climbed the golden stair." We wonder why this is so. 
We have this great packing industry, spanning the country from shore 
to shore, connected, as it is, by rapid transit, carrying the live product 
to be worked into enormous profits for the packer, and while we behold 
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these packing combinations with their abundant profit-making, we turn 
for a moment to the producer. He, too, has his improved methods. He 
has made marvelous advancement in breeding and raising stock; has 
excellent means for feeding, handling and fattening the same — and is 
well supplied with econoniic practices in every department. Is he mak- 
ing money? If not, why not?' The answer would be: Under the present 
combinations the live product is bought at a price that is not only dis- 
couraging to him as a producer, and disastrously ruinous to the live 
stock interests, but destructive to the greatest and most important in- 
dustry upon the American continent. (Applause.) 

In what way shall we brook this gigantic evil, and how shall the 
remedy be wrought? Shall we cease to grow live stock and go out of 
business? The expense to which the producer has gone would hardly 
indicate such a measure. Shall we turn to some cheaper means to furnish 
the product and fit it for market? The increasing wage of labor, the ad- 
vancing price of lands and feed, would not warrant us in looking in that 
direction for relief. Shall we shut our eyes until we are hurled blindly 
over the abyss, into bankruptcy, and then say we did all we could to 
extricate ourselves? Shall we sit down and try to succeed in the live 
stock business by pointing to former prosperous days? Shall we resolve 
to, and petition this great combination for relief? Petitions and resolu- 
tions already encumber the records of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, but have availed us nothing. Shall we advise the members of this 
Association to be content with simply protesting, when we can see the 
wrecks of thousands of our best stockmen, and their business, lining 
the great feeding and producing district of the country? Shall we be- 
come destructive in our actions towards the great packing industries? 
No! How, then, can we have relief? It can be had by the united and 
independent action of this great Association. Power must meet power 
in this contest. The greed that has destroyed the profit in the live stock 
industry in the past must be supplanted by reasonable profits, and under 
business methods which will return a fair gain to the producer. The 
great live stock interests of America must not be harnessed and delivered 
at the door of the "meat trust." The profits must be equally dis- 
tributed between the producer and the packer, and the profits must be 
reasonable enough so that the great third party, the consumer, can 
enjoy the benefits thereof. (Applause.) 

But if the way is not open through the regular course of business, 
for a correction of the evil of excessive profits, then it becomes neces- 
sary for the producer to take the means, which seem to be the only 
remedy in his hand, and build independent packing houses, to be oper- 
ated on an economical and conservative basis— such as will give to the 
producer a fair profit, and to the consumer a product which he can 
afford to enjoy. (Applause.) 
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Such action on the part of the live stock interests need not interfere 
with or disturb a single packing house in existence to-day. They could, 
and would, run just the same. The independent institution would simply 
act as a governor upon the market, the whole country would be benefited 
by such action, and the live stock industry would thrive again. 

Some say the trouble is over-production. The number of pounds 
of beef, pork and mutton now being marketed would not warrant the 
assertion. The live stock interests o£ the country are represented by an 
active, industrious, enterprising and energetic people — and I believe when 
aroused to action, as you are upon this question, that your independent 
efforts, if calmly and judiciously planned, will prove eminently suc- 
cessful to your great industry and a blessing to the country at large. 
Then, again, from an intelligent point of view such action would be 
commendable, not only on account of the grievance you have, but from 
a standpoint of good business. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, beef trusts and packers' combinations, however- 
strong and well organized they may be, can not long impose upon the 
great interest you represent; neither can they long enslave the consumer 
to prices, which are extortionate. (Applause.) The intelligence of both 
the produ'cer and consumer have repeatedly given evidence of their ability 
and capacity in managing their business affairs, yea, even to the extent 
of managing the affairs of the government itself. The representatives, 
associated in this convention, representing the mighty live stock industry 
of this continent, have made too many sacrifices in building up and estab- 
lishing their great industry, to allow it to be ruined and overthrown to 
satisfy the greed and avariciousness of any set, or any combinations of 
men. (Applause.) We are the wealthiest and strongest nation in the 
world to-day. The industry which you represent is one of the most potent 
in our great accumulation of national wealth, and every consideration 
of our citizenship, from the lowest to the highest, demands that the 
evil of which you complain, must be adjusted upon equitable lines. 
Every dollar that is exacted over and above a reasonable profit upon 
the capital invested is simply so much money filched and publicly plun- 
dered, either from the earnings of the producer, who is obliged to sell, 
or from the savings of the consumer, who is obliged to buy. (Applause.) 
Who can give his approbation to such an enormous crime upon the indus- 
tries of the country, be they live stock interests, or be they what they 
may! 

This great problem is a serious one. It is engaging the best thought 
or the Nation. The various States of the Union and their representatives 
in the law-making power are called upon to devise laws and means by 
which combinations of capital shall be prohibited from destroying compe- 
tition in the sale of the products of this country. That class of political 
economists, which howls itself hoarse over what it calls an irrepressible 
confilct between capital and labor, are simply political mountebanks. 
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and are not entitled to consideration. Labor and capital must go hand 
in hand. Capital is the result of labor. Were it not so, our national 
prosperity would cease. This contest, which is agitating the live stock 
raisers, can have but one result, and that is the correction of the evil 
complained of» Out of this struggle must come light and right. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We are beginning a new century. Many of the old conditions have 
passed away, and joy go with them! For the new conditions, political 
parties are making new platforms, and social relations are changing. 
Great political contests and strife, social prejudices and animosities, labor 
troubles, and the arrogance of capital, all, may conspire to deluge us 
with seemingly inextricable surroundings, but out of it the An\erican 
people will rise, with their rights maintained — with their policies bright- 
ened and better, witti their parties and platforms purer, with their laws 
ana statutes free from taint of class distinction, and with their business 
institutions running upon the broad and comprehensive plane of compe- 
tition. (Applause.) We are now feeling the impetus of the great com- 
mercial advantages and advancements, that has come to us in the recent 
past, through the intelligent action of President McKinley, in guarding 
the great commercial interests of this country, and which, today, are 
being so ably handled by President Roosevelt. Through his prompt action 
regarding the Panama Canal, he has secured for us the consummation 
of the world's commercial control, and makes us a power enviable among 
the nations of the earth. Action to-day will be simply adjusting our- 
selves to become the vanguard of the new conditions and opportunities, 
which have so happily befallen us as a Nation. (Applause.) 

As to the specific minutiae and details of constructing and the main- 
taining of so great an enterprise as independent action would necessitate, 
I will leave them to the minds and management of more skillful men; 
but I will earnestly remind you, that the ruin already wrought to the 
great live stock interests of the country by the present system calls 
upon you for independent action for your own protection, as it calls 
upon the law-makers of the country to place restrictive measures upon all 
combinations, the management of which is inimical to the best interests 
of the country. Let independent action be your theme. Independence is 
the greatest privilege of the American people, and while this right is 
not abused, it can harm no one. When your independent action takes 
form and shape, when its institutions stand in the great markets of 
this country, vieing with other institutions for business, then their eco- 
nomical management will determine not only their success, but the wisdom 
of your efforts in bringing them into existence. (Applause.) 

In this movement I can see for the future of the live stock Industry 
a regeneration of its interests and of its profits. I can see the great graz- 
ing districts of the West, restocked from the best herds of their kind, 
with her interests protected by competition and the laws of the land. 
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and reaching far above the ability of any combination to destroy them. 
Then we can feel that the live stock raiser can again be happy and pros- 
perous in his business, and that the producer and consumer can listen 
with pleasure to the duet of the independent and the combined packing 
industries, as they compete with each other, in the purchase and sale of 
the live stock products of the land. (Hearty applause.) 

President Springer: The Secretary will read the resolution to the 
house, agreed on by the Executive Committee, with reference to this prop- 
osition, after which the Chair will ask for remarks from the house on 
the subject. 

(Secretary reads the Resolution No. 8.) 

President Springer: Without objection, discussion will be limite(i 
to five minutes, and the Chair would be glad to hear from the various 
States represented, on this proposition. Anybody rising to address the 
Chair will kindly give his name so that the stenographer may get it 
correctly in his report. 

Philo S. Harris, of Kansas City, Mo.: Mr. President. Ladies and 
Gentlemen — It is a source of satisfaction to have the pleasure of address- 
ing this audience, and- to realize as I stand here that they have met here 
in Portland to prompt you to further the interests of the live stock men 
in this country. This is not a political organization; it is not some 
fraternal order, but this is a meeting of the live stock men of the United 
States — men who understand and are interested in every branch of the 
industry; men who have faced the Western blizzards in search of their 
wandering lambs and their cattle, and who have gone through every 
trial that a live stock man is heir to, and now, when he has almost 
reached his goal, he sees a blacker cloud than ever before; he sees the 
arm of combination that has reached out in the past few years, now 
reaching forth again to grasp in its hands and take from him the principal 
of his investment; and should this combination of packers do in the 
future what they have done in the past, in a very short time there will 
*only be a few lambs, sheep, cattle, etc., left for the live stock man for 
his years of toil, business experience and money invested. (Applause.) 

In these United States, where every working man receives a fair 
compensation for his labor, there is a good demand for our live stock. 
We are standing by and watching the monopolies enriching themselves 
by causing low prices for our cattle, sheep and hogs. Why is it that the 
cattle sell so low? Because there are thousands of sellers and but few 
buyers in the packers. Competition at one end and monopolies at the 
other. In Kansas City and other markets. 50 to the stockyards and you 
will see hogs selling from ten to fifteen per cent, lower than a few 
years ago. Go to the stockyards and they will tell you that hogs are 
"off" again to-day. They have taken from the price of cattle from twenty- 
five to one hundred per cent. I was thinking of the gentleman some 
time ago who wondered that in the cattle yards of Kansas City they 
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had but one buyer instead of fifteen or twenty. Did you ever see a 
**bunco" game, one of these "sure thing** games. In a "bunco" game 
one man does the manipulating. These "bunco" men operate in every 
city in the United States, possibly with the exception of Portland. 
(Laughter.) His methods are sure. Are we to sit down and cry about 
these conditions, or are we to determine the means of getting rid of 
them? 

I believe it is within the power of this Association to cause peti- 
tions to be circulated among the cattlemen and feeders, advising them 
to form an association, to buy stock, and put up their own packing 
houses. That stock would sell, if not better, as well as any other stock; 
I believe that it is possible for the members of this Association to form 
one of the greatest enterprises that this country has ever known; and 
while I am not here to advise any particular place, I believe that Kansas 
City is about as near the center of the live stock industry as anywhere 
in the United States. I believe it would offer inducements to such an 
enterprise, and if started there I guarantee you that the "City on the 
Kaw" will welcome you with open arms. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Any further suggestions on this proposition? 
That was a good speech — the kind of a speech a stockman can make — he 
is simply telling the truth. Kansas City is a good town — but there are 
others. A lot of them need packing houses, and can take care of them, 
too. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ferguson, of Idaho: I rise for information. What does the 
term "moral support" in that resolution mean? 

President Springer: I presume it means every kind of support 
the stockmen in the United States are able to give. (Applause.) There 
are no strings to this proposition, and there are no high-salaried men 
looking for a job at the expense of the stockmen of this Nation. 

Mr. Ferguson: The reason I asked that was this: I have had 
occasion to study this matter a little. Now, for instance, an independent 
packing company should be established at Kansas /City, and the other 
companies concluded to freeze that company out. They would say to 
the stockmen: "Gentlemen, we will give you more for your cattle and 
sheep," and possibly come to- you — the reason I asked that question of 
moral support, notwithstanding the higher price they would offer you, 
would you expect the cattlemen to put themselves in an independent 
packing company at a loss? The combine would buy the sheep and 
cattle for a higher price for a little while, until they froze out the In- 
dependent Packing Company. That is what they would do; that is what 
the combines always do. 

I had occasion to investigate the sugar question, where somebody 
started an opposition, and the combines started right after them and said, 
"We win give the farmer eight dollars a ton for his beets instead of five." 
And so they would say to the stockmen, "We will buy such and such a 
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car of cattle at a greatly increased price, and you cannot buy — cannot 
afford to pay the price that we can, because we can afford to lose a few 
hundred thousand dollars; we are going to freeze you out." Under those 
conditions would it be wise that we should sell at a lower price in order 
to support and maintain the independent packing company? 

President Springer: In reply to Mr. Ferguson, that if a great sugar 
plant run by a trust is placed alongside that of a plant run by farmers, 
and the sugar plant run by the farmers is ready to do business, and the 
trust may say to these farmers they would pay eight dollars for their 
sugar beets instead of five, the farmers and the stockmen of the present 
day have as much ability — possibly not as much money — as the trust, we 
would simply sit down and take the eight dollars and run no expense our- 
selves. (Applause.) Having no expense and our sugar plant not run- 
ning, and getting eight dollars for our sugar — if it was a sugar trust 
and plant — we have achieved the object we set out to achieve, that is, 
a better price for the stuff we had to sell. (Applause.) We all expect 
to run up against this "bunco" game; we all know just exactly how they 
will resent the work we will do; they will pay better prices for our meat. 
Are there any further remarks on this subject? 

Mr. Jerry Simpson: Yes, Mr. President. This is one of the things 
that I am interested in. I cut a very interesting editorial out of one of 
the leading papers of Portland this morning, which will serve me for a 
text for a short sermon upon the independent packing house proposition. 

President Springer: You have five minutes, Mr. Simpson. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Simpson: Yes, well, we will see about that. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) The Evening Oregon Ian says: "There is no doubt that the cat- 
tlemen of the country, who are now assembled in annual convention in 
this city, are entirely determined to embark in some scheme whereby 
they may compete with the beef trust. The very stupendous character 
of the undertaking in the establishment of the independent packing house 
company and the realization further of the accurate knowledge of all the 
contentions involved, only emphasize the earnestness with which they pro- 
pose to take hold of this matter. (Applause.) The result of the fight 
which promises to be fairly initiated before this convention has come 
to a close, will be watched with the greatest interest by the producers 
and consumers, as well as all other lines of industry. (Applause.) As 
concerns the public, it will be a test case which will determine whether 
in this modern day of business methods the trusts are to dominate all 
others to the extent of this financial tyranny that is fast becoming intol- 
erable. There will be public interest in the situation to the effect that the 
great industrial combines, such as that which controls the buying and 
selling of meat and meat products in this country, is entirely to be to 
interests other than their own. The excuses that have been offered for 
the maintenance of prices to the consumer on the one hand and deprecia- 
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tion of prices to the producer on the other hand, are received for just 
what they are worth. (Applause.) It is well understood that both the 
effects result from acquired power, which has not yet reached 
the point of their saying "What are you going to do about it?" Never- 
theless, this question confronts the cattlemen of the country almost as 
clearly as if it had been fired into the cattle camp as a "defl" from the 
managers of the trusts." That sounds a good deal like an old Pop- 
ulistic convention resolution. (Laughter.) I am glad to see this great 
Western power come over on the side of the truth, and let the Lord help it 
to prevail. 

It occurs to me that this thing can only be considered in a business 
sense, from a business standpoint, whether or not the cattlemen of this 
country are able to enter into a contest of that kind and defy the beef 
trusts; and in considering that question it would be well to look into 
and see upon what foundation their power rests; how they gained this 
tremendous power with their limited capital in comparison to the im- 
mense amount of $3,000,000,000 controlled by the cattlemen. You can- 
not build up a trust or combination in this country under free tariff. No 
trust to-day has any assurance of success except 'it is founded and formed 
upon the principle of controlling the raw material. The Steel Trust is 
form^ and built upon this principle. Rockefeller never intended to go 
into any other business than the manufacture of steel. When the ques- 
tion came up of controlling the transportation or ownership of the mines, 
to get hold of the raw material, they never hesitated to spend their 
money. Upon what foundation is this packers' combine resting? It was 
built up and started, in the first place, upon railroad discrimination in 
their interest. In an investigation by the United States a few years ago 
Senator Vest had the proof, beyond question, that the railroad companies 
paid a rebate of |7.50 for every car that traveled a thousand miles; 
for every refrigertitor car that traveled one thousand miles they paid 
125.00 rebate back to this Steel Trust. This laid the foundation and built 
up the present vigorous combine in all its glory and power; but it came 
about that the railroads got the worst of it. The combine got so powerful 
that. they defied the railroad companies, and they went as a body to the 
railroad companies and said "Now we have so much steel and iron to haul, 
what are you going to do about it?" And the result was that one railroad 
got all the business and the others were left out in the cold. The other 
railroads were "up against it." 

Just so with the railroads and the beef combine. The railroads are 
long-sighted enough to see that their interests as carriers for the products 
of the range is greater in that direction than from the steel combine, and 
they will fight now for the cattlemen, and I believe that they will help 
us. If the cattlemen can be assured of the support of these different rail- 
roads — as I believe they can be — that they will carry their meat to the 
consumers at the same price they are for the other fellows, so that we 
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can meet the "other fellows" equally upon their own ground. It therefore 
follows that we must go into the packing house business; we must add 
to the raising of cattle that other branch that belongs to it, the slaughter- 
ing and sending the meat to the consumer. This is what we propose to do. 
I believe the Independent Packing House Company has within its 
body honest men to run it. I don't believe — as some perhaps do — that you 
will get any more for your cattle, especially at the start. The Independent 
Packing Company won't pay you any more for your cattle than the packers 
will pay; they will go into the general market and pay the price fixed in the 
market for cattle, and the only chance the cattlemen will have to get back 
something will be to take stock in this company and get back in divi- 
dends what they lose in the price they are paid for their cattle. That 
is what I believe will be the result. But in time — after they see the suc- 
cess of this movement — the cattlemen, I think, will go into this proposi- 
tion and subsoribe money enough, and then you will begin to control 
the markets in all the centers yourselves and fix the price of cattle and 
beef. You can control the whole thing, and you can take the place of 
the packers' combine, and we will call it the "cattle raisers' combine;" 
the first to receive such a price for cattle as will lower the price to the 
consumer, so that it will pay to raise cattle and will increase the con- 
sumption and increase the profits of the cattle raisers. I believe that 
that is the solution of the whole question. 

Mr. President, Ladies and 
MR. J. D. WOOD. Of Utah: Gentlemen of the Convention- 

You have heard a good deal here 
about this packing company; a 
good deal of oratory about it, 
resolutions, etc., and I expect it 
has been called to your atten- 
tion that it is going to take 
money to bring this about. In 
the first place, there are a 
whole lot of business men here 
that belong to this Association 
who have money, and if they 
can see that there are men at the 
head of this who have the ex- 
perience — when this money is 
put up — to run the business on 
business principles, they will 
know how to make use of that 
money. The men appointed 
should be business men and competent men, in a general way, in a 
business way. You must remember that these breeders are not packing 
men, they have never had any experience. Now, then, they have been 
asked to solicit subscriptions to this Independent Packing Company. 
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To my own knowledge the most of them are very busy men in other 
line's; they have no time to go round and solicit subscriptions; they 
could not explain anything to the satisfaction of men who had money 
to put in this. We cannot go into anything without spending money; 
we must prepare to put by money at the start; then, as Mr. Simpson 
told you, there have been men who have been educated up to* this par- 
ticular business that we could get. Put up the money, but get men who 
have had experience to run the business, one you can ask a question 
about the packing house business, and who can answer you. Hire these 
men; let them go to the different States and cities, and let them explain 
the situation, and when it is explained to the different people they will 
most likely take stock. Gret men who are acquainted all over the sur- 
rounding country, and/ let them issue letters of introduction to these 
men to such and suxih a live stock man; tell them they think it is a 
good thing, a good thing, and to invest. Tell them what' we propose to 
do, and in this way I think we can start the Independent Packing 
Company or Independent Packers' Association. I think there ought to 
be a committee appointed to say how much we should pay down, now 
much in so many months and so on. They can then inform you how 
much has been subscribed, and then let the business men and the experi- 
enced men go to Kansas City, St. Joe, Chicago and elsewhere, where 
they can put up new packing houses or buy out some old packing houses 
that have experienced men and men who can run it. I would like to 
hear from them about it. That is my plan. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Are there any others who would like to make 
remarks on this subject? 

Mr. G. Springer, of Oregon: Mr. President, I would like to say a 
few words in regard to the management of this packing house — I can 
offer lots of advice, but also want some information on the subject. 
If I were going to invest in this packing plant I would like to have 
something to say in regard to the control of it. I believe that would give 
confidence to those who would take stock in the concern. My idea of 
managing the concern would be that the State organizations would se- 
lect one man each to form our board of directors, and let that board of 
directors select one of their members to have entire control of the pack- 
ing plant or plants, to say where it shall be located and the management 
of it. That gives confidence, and every association in the whole country 
would have confidence in the management of the concern. This man who 
is selected as manager would have to report to the board of directors. 
They could call a halt every time they saw the management going 
wrong; and if organized upon this basis they would have no trouble in 
gertting sufllcient capital to run it, and run it successfully. 

President Springer: To this gentleman who has just taken his seat 
I will say that this concern is not part and parcel of this Association; it 
is a private concern, and I do not see why we should be called upon to 
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appoint anybody. That is my understanding of the proposition. The 
gentleman is entirely mistaken. The Independent Packing Company is 
a corporation of live stock men, and every one of you can be members 
or not, just as you see fit. We cannot run the Independent Packing 
Company on the same basis that we run the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. This is a mutual organization without profit; a corporation is 
an organization that can sue and be sued as an individual, and it re- 
quires money for stock certificates for stock, to be interested in it. The 
idea is that we shall all become educated as to what an independent 
packing company could do if made up of our own people. The stock- 
holders have selected leading cattlemen and sheepmen, one from every 
State in the West, whose names you will find printed — men that you all 
know. They have been instructed by the committee to go out into their 
States and secure subscriptions. It will not be done here. We do not 
expect the National Live Stock Association to stand up and say that 
they propose to spend a million dollars in this matter. We want every 
man to understand that he individually as a stockholder can derive 
benefit from being a member in a corporation of this kind, because his 
influence, his heart and his money will go where his judgment tells him 
it ought to go. You have had experience enough, have bought it and 
paid well for it; you know what kind of treatment you have received from 
this "packers' combine** in the past. You know that six men fix prices 
every morning, as I stated in my address yesterday morning — and 1 got 
this information from the confidential managers of the houses, and can 
prove it. If these men can meet every morning and say what the prices 
shall be, it is about time that the stockmen of the country should rise up 
and say through their own corporation what they propose to do about 
it, and how they propose to meet this unjust xjondition of affairs. It is a 
condition that confronts you and me as stockmen, not a theory. As I 
said before, we are all interested alike in it, and possibly Mr. Springer, 
of Oregon, would not agree to take any stock in this enterprise, but I 
know his heart would be in the right place, because the only idea in 
this building of packing houses is to force decent competition, and when 
you have competition you will get a fair price for your stuff. (Ap- 
plause.) I wish to add that the Independent Packing Company is in- 
corporated under the laws of Arizona for $5,000,000. Any man can take 
one share or |10,000 worth — it is |50 a share, and each stockholder has 
a voice in the organization. Are there any further remarks? 

Mr. Bums: Has there been any stock subscribed yet? 

President Springer: There has been $200,000 of the stock sub- 
scribed; ten per cent, to be paid when subscription is made, and the 
balance in stated times, according to the contract. First class men will 
take this subject up in your various States and Territories, and see 
the members of your organizations, and ascertain whether or not they 
want to take any interest in it at all. If you gentlemen are satisfied 
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to let conditions stay as they are, well and good; but there are many 
men in this country who have millions of dollars of live stock who will 
undoubtedly want to take stock in this enterprise; they have the cattle, 
and sheep and hogs, and have made up their minds that they have the 
ability to take up this matter. 

Mr. J. W. McKinney, of Oregon: I would like to ask if there has 
been any restriction provided to prevent this company from accumulat- 
ing enough of the stock to absorb the entire plant, and — 

President Springer: There has been a contract entered into by the 
men, and you are required to sign it, that fifty-one per cent of all the 
stock shall be placed in escrow with the Continental Trust Company of 
Denver, absolutely, to insure that the working majority shall always be 
in the hands of the men who subscribe for the stock, so that no one can 
corner the same. (Applause.) Are there any other questions? 

Delegate: By whom is that fifty-one per cent, to be placed in es- 
crow? 

President Springer: By the stockholders themselves. The control 
of the stock is to be in the hands of the board of directors that they 
themselves select. That is, in the hands of fifteen directors who do the 
voting — the men whom the stockholders elect. Are there any more ques- 
tions? Are you ready for the adoption of the resolution? As many 
as are in favor of the adoption of the resolution will make it known by 
saying "aye"; contrary, "no." 

Vote taken: Resolution unanimously adopted. 

President Springer: We have one more short paper, and then we 
will adjourn till to-morrow at 9:45 a. m. An interesting acfdress on the 
"Conditions That Affect Prices of Live Stock," by Hon. J. H. Calderhead, 
of Montana. 

(Mr. Calderhead being absent, the reading of his address was post- 
poned.). 

President Springer: I will then make the announcements — will you 
please keep your seats? The Chair is running this convention just as 
you adopted it at the beginning, and he will let you out in good time. The 
members t)f the Pacific Northwest Wool Growers' Association are re- 
quested to meet In the parlors of the Portland Hotel to-morrow morning. 
All are requested to be in attendance as matters of importance will be 
taken up. The ladies are now holding a reception at the Portland Hotel. 
At six o'clock this evening the directors of the Independent Packing Com- 
pany will meet at the Portland Hotel. At 8:15 p. m. one of the things 
provided by the Reception and Entertainment Committee will be a visit 
by the delegates here to Chinatown, and the "Heathen Chinese," has pro- 
vided over fifteen hundred dollars of fire works to show the "Meli- 
can Man" that he is a blankety blank sort of a fellow, and he is going 
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to "paint the town red." The guides will call for the guests at each of 
the hotels. 

Without anything else on the program for this afternoon, the Chair 
will announce the convention adjourned until 9:45 a. m. to-morrow. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 
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THIRD DAY 
Thursday, January I4» 1904 

MORNING SESSION. 

President Springer: After looking over the audience, one of our 
newspaper friends suggests tliat that trip to Chinatown last night must have 
given the delegates an "Oriental Red Letter Day." I think that is well 
put and ought to go into the official records. I do not think I can de- 
scribe it in any other way. The Secretary has a number of resolutions, 
unanimously agreed to by the Executive Committee, and will be re- 
ported to the convention now. 

(Resolution No. 9 read.) 

President Springer: As many as are in favor of the adoption of 
the resolution from the Executive Committee on the death of Judge 
Springer will signify the same by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The 
"ayes" have it and it is so ordered. 

(Resolution No. 10 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: Are there any remarks upon this resolution 
submitted by the Executive Committee, asking the Department at Wash- 
ington to spend more time and money in stamping out the poisonous 
plants on the ranges of the United States? All in favor of the adoption 
of the resolution will make it known by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) 
The "ayes" have it, and it is so ordered. 

(Resolution No. 11 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: Are there any remarks upon the endorsement 
of the Pure Food bill now pending in the Congress of the United 
States? If not, as many as are in favor of the adoption of this resolu- 
tion will signify it by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" have it, 
and it will go upon the records as adopted. 

(Resolution No. 12 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the resolu- 
tion that the National Live Stock Association, assembled in the city of 
Portland, recognizes the necessity for a more efficient and capable con- 
sular service; that we favor the bill known as the Lodge bill, and urge 
its passage by Congress for a complete revision of that Department in 
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the Interests of increased commerce of the world. All in favor of the 
resolution will make it known by saying *'aye." (Vote taken.) The 
"ayes" have it, and it is so ordered. 

(Resolution No. 13 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the resolution, 
calling upon Congress to aid in the great exposition to be held here in 
Portland in 1905, known as the Lewis and Clark Exposition. Are there 
any remarks upon this subject. If not, as many as are in favor of this 
resolution will make it known by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The 
"ayes" have it, and the Secretary will immediately forward copies of this 
resolution to the House and Senate of the United States, as they are now 
considering this matter. 

Secretary Martin: In relation to Resolution No. 17, I will state 
that there were several resolutions presented to the Committee on the 
question of forest reserves, and these resolutions were put Into one, as 
follows:- 

(Resolution No. 17 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the resolu- 
tion. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Gosney, of Arizona: Mr. President, I think that resolution 
In its present form has not been submitted to the Executive Committee, 
and under the rules cannot properly come before this body. There are 
some things that might be incorporated in that resolution, and I think 
it should go before the Executive Committee before it is acted upon 
here. 

President Springer: The point of order is well taken. This resolu- 
tion should have been formally approved by the Executive Committee. 
It will be discussed later. 

President Springer: If there is no objection, the report of the 
Auditing Committee will be considered as received, filed and will be pub- 
lished. 

The Executive Committee asks the Chair to prepare a resolution in 
accordance with the one forwarded to the President of the United States 
this morning, on the Panama Canal, which will now be read. 

(Resolution No. 14 read by the Secretary.) 

President Springer: All who are In favor of the adoption of this 
resolution will signify It by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) It Is so or- 
dered, and will go on at once. (Applause.) 

Is Mr. A. C. Halllwell, of Chicago, here? He Is on the program for 
to-morrow morning, but in view of the fact that he is compelled to leave 
we will be glad to hear from him on "The Tariff as It Affects tne 
Stock Growers." 
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COL. HALLIWELL: 




Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen — We all understand 
that there is no one, in the esti- 
mation of Chas. F. Martin or 
John W. Springer, fit to come 
before this convention who 
should be any less than a 
Colonel. ( Laughter. ) 

President Springer: There 
is nothing too good for this 
convention. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Col. Halliwell: When I first 
struck Portland they began to 
give us good things to eat and 
to drink, and so forth, especially 
the "so forths." (Laughter.) 
The President always knows 
how to put things in the proper 
way — he is well up on the "so 
forths." (Laughter.) 
President Springer: There are others. (Laughter.) 

Col. Halliwell: They have treated us well, and they have certainly 
treated us often. (Laughter.) You will remember it was 'Gene Field 
who said, as he went from home to accept the dinner invitation tney 
gave him, where they had strawberries in the middle of winter — it 
must have been in the East — and when offered some he said, "No, thanks. 
I would rather not." He made such a point of objecting that they 
wanted to know why. "I will tell you," he said, "it will make it a little 
too hard to come down to prunes when I get back home." (Laughter 
and applause.) The first thing they did to me here — so as to make 
me remember that I had a home to go back to — they presented me with 
a box of prunes. (Laughter.) I have just been down looking at some 
of Mr. Scott's lambs. He showed me some five or six weeks old that 
weigh forty pounds. He also pointed out some lambs older that tipped 
the scales at over 200 pounds. He said they were only ten months old. 
He showed me what this country will do, and I am sure that we have 
all been delighted with what we have seen. We can readily see that 
the people of England and Scotland are going to have a tariff against the 
sheep and lambs that can be raised here In this very region, as they can 
be raised here better than they can be there. (Applause.) You can raise 
lambs right here that are earlier and better than the lambs that come 
across the water and have taken so many of our prizes at all of our 
State and Interstate fairs In the past. So 1 think so far as protection 
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is concerned, they need protection out here against the rain — it seems 
to me we need protection against getting wet insiae instead of wet on 
the outside. (Laughter.) However, the rain out here don't seem to be 
very wet. 

Very briefly I am going to read you a few notes. I am a freetrader, 
but for about the next thousand years I expect to be a protectionist. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

President Springer: Like Jerry Simpson? (Laughter.) 

Col. Halliwell: The proposition to throw down the tariff bars that 
now serve to limit, if even in a small degree, the number of South 
American and other foreign hides that reach this country. Is a serious 
thrust at the business of the American live stock grower. Whether the 
cattlemen will only have to stand the xiash loss of 11.25 per hide, or 
whether his business would suffer |10 to |15 per head by the British 
and other embargoes that would follow an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease, or whether his herds would be entirely wiped out by some such 
foreign contagion, are matters that only time can decide. The one cer- 
tain thing in a reduction of the duty on hides would be that ranchmen 
and stock farmers would have to foot the bills. 

The hide dealers and tanners are not slow to make their demands 
for free hides. In their efforts to follow pernicious practices of the finan- 
ciers who try to make one dollar of capital pay fat dividends on nine of 
water, they have taken advantage of the consumer and would now put 
additional screws to the producer. 

Boots and shoes cost much less to make than they used to, but they 
do not cost the wearer any less. Modern tanning methods are such 
that one hide by being sliced will produce several times as much foot 
wear as formerly, while the common experience is that the modern shoe 
often goes to pieces before the sole Is worn out, to say nothing about 
the numerous resolings the shoes of the "good old days" would stand. 

The tanning trust is going to put hides on the free list if it can. 
There are men who would risk burning up a theatre full of people to 
increase the box office earnings on their investment. (Applause.) 

There are men who would risk destroying countless millions of 
dollars worth of cattle for the sake of the extra profits they would make 
on free foreign hides. 

That the cattle grower must suffer when hide values are disturbed 
was shown by the great slump in hide prices last summer, which con- 
tributed in no small degree to the heavy decline in cattle on the hoof. 
That cattle men and sheep men must suffer when there is any outbreak 
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of disease was shown by the great Massachusetts visitation which cost 
the government so dearly and endangered the well-being of our entire 
stock of cattle and sheep. 

It is only recently that several stock shows in Argentine had to be 
abandoned on account of foot and mouth disease being epidemic. It has 
been repeatedly shown that this dread disease is easily transportable 
through the medium of hides, and yet there are interests that are clamor- 
ing for our ports to be thrown open for the free admission of South 
American hides. In view of what foreign hides might cost the country 
it should not be a quBstion of much or little or no tariff, but rather a 
question of whether hides from countries where contagious diseases exist 
should not be entirely barred, instead of admitted under any conditions. 
( Applause. ) 

If the duty on hides should be removed as provided in the Lodge 
bill just introduced before Congress, it means that somebody is going to 
lose $1.25 on every hide, and this loss will not fall on the importers or 
manufacturers, but on the man who raises the stock, and the loss to the 
people of this country will be twelve and a half million dollars annually, 
as the slaughter of beeves, including packing houses, local butchers, etc., 
amounts to ten million head. Should they be successful in this and fol- 
low it up by removing the tariff on wool, it means that the sheep men 
would lose annually on wool over thirty-three million dollars. Should 
the duty on meat, meat products and live stock be removed, it would throw 
our ports open to the cheap frozen meats of Australia and South America 
and thereby make it easier for the importation of animals and hides 
carrying contagious diseases which would destroy every animal west of 
the one hundredth meridian of the United States in the event the con- 
tagion should be planted in that territory. (Applause.) 

If our people sit quietly at home without making an effort to pre- 
vent the passage of these measures, of course the opposition will succeed. 

The only thing for them to do is to promptly write every member 
of Congress and every Senator, opposing the passage of any measures 
of this character. When universal 'peace becomes a reality, instead of 
a distant dream; when a great share of the world's productive capacity is 
not required to keep up standing armies; when battle ships are entirely 
superceded by ships of commerce; when co-operation succeeds competi- 
tion; when cosmopolitanism takes the place of patriotism; when the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man comes to be something more than a pleas- 
ant sounding phrase, then shall we be ready to encourage every nation, 
every region and every Individual to develop the special product for which 
they are best fitted and send that product freely whithersoever there is 
a demand. (Applause.) 
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But in the meantime, live stock producers of the United States have 
a right to demand that what they produce shall enjoy as much of trade 
protection as is given to those who engage in the final processes of manu- 
facture. ( Applause. ) 

President Springer: On this subject of tariff on hides I want to 
say, for the benefit of the delegates, that that is one of the reasons 
that you have a great organization in this country. Your officers 
have been in watch towers at Washington and at Denver, where our 
headquarters are located, and whenever we sighted a storm or a cloud 
that looked like an effort to unjustly take money from the live stock 
interests of this country, we immediately went after it, and for the past 
five years we have fought that Lodge bill in Congress every season — 
the bill to put hides on the free list. That bill is championed by every 
great boot and shoe manufacturer in the United States, and in their 
circulars they designate us as ones who ought not to have any standing 
in court, their theory being that they are par excellence and that all 
the rest of us are bad. You can put a pin on this proposition — that any 
bunch of fellows who are always saying that they are the only good 
people in the world, you want to keep your eye on them. (Applause.) 
You remember that darkey preacher, 'way down there in Georgia, of whom 
it is said, "The greater that you see the smoke the less the fire will be, 
and the leastest kind of 'possum climbs the biggest kind of tree; and 
the darkey at the camp-meeting that is singing and shouting the loudest 
is gwine to rob some hen roost before the week is out." (Laughter.) 
\ve have smoked out that bunch; we know just where to find them, just 
where they are located. We used to suppose that they were honest and 
broad-gauged, but we have found that they are as selfish as the "Old 
Boy" himself. If there is any turkey going around they want all of it, 
and are going to try to keep anybody else from getting a part of it 
We have to take care of our own, and we have reached the point where 
we are getting all of the stockmen of the Union — as honorable a lot of 
men as there are — to see that their greatest interests lies in organization 
and the consolidation of interests, where they will be heard in the Fed- 
eral Congress and in the State Legislatures on all these subjects that in- 
terest them so much. (Applause.) 

We were to have had an address by Mr. Hall, of Texas, this morn- 
ing, rie is one of the great fellows; but he sent us a letter, in which 
he said that the devil had conspired against him, and in some way 
everything had. gone wrong, and he was compelled to go down and try 
a law suit that had been hanging fire for about ten years; that there 
was no way of getting out of it, and consequently he would have to be ex- 
cused. We have with us the Hon. W. W. Cotton, of Oregon, who will ad- 
dress you on the subject of "The Relation of Transportation Companies 
to the Live Stock Industry." We are going to hear what they have to day 
for themselves, and I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Cotton. 
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MR COTTON: 




Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen — In view of your 
presiding officer's declaration, 
"That a man should never 
praise himself," I wish, in de- 
fense, to state my own opinion 
in regard to my own status and 
standing. Whenever I am trans- 
acting business with a man, and 
he gives his chair a little pull 
towards me, and begins to state, 
"That now we are going to do 
business honestly and fairly, 
between man and man," I al- 
ways feel like jumping the game 
right there. (Laughter.) 1 
know that his statement is but 
a thin disguise and a very plain 
and positive intention to "do 
me" at every reasonable oppor- 
tunity. (Laughter.) At the same time much of what he says is an 
indication of what I think is true, viz: that men individually man to 
man, deal more fairly and more honestly with each other than they do 
collectively. I think frequently men operating as corporations, do, as 
corporations, things which they possibly would not do as individuals. 
In other words, to state this matter shortly, I think that men dealing 
with each other as individuals are fairer — I won't say more honest — 
would act more fairly than a number of similar men dealing collectively. 
I am willing to state that corporations are mean, really mean — I have 
worked for one railroad company for about twenty-three years, and 
ought to know; and I must say — I am prepared to say — that that 
is about the meanest railroad I ever knew. (Laughter and applause.) 
The man working for the corporation, In addition to his dally duties, 
gets up in the middle of the night to see to the 2 o'clock train that comes 
through, and gets up again in the middle of the afternoon to look after 
the 2 o'clock train then. He usually has a wife and all the other ac- 
complishments of a poor man. (Laughter.) He then has to fill out a 
few reports of freight, ^etc, and Is expected in his spare moments — 
in those moments where he Is really at leisure — to answer such fool 
questions as to what time the 4:10 train will come along day-after-to- 
morrow. (Laughter.) As a result of this, I think that the general pub- 
lic feel that the railroad companies are the meanest class of corporations 
that do business In the United States, and I am willing to agree with 
them. (Laughter.) If there is any one mean man connected with the 
railroad, it is the head of the legal department. The only possible thing 
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that he has to do is to fight widows and orphans and decide against 
the claims of the live stock men. (Laughter.) Having established my 
own status in the eyes of your delegates and President, I wish to say 
that there is one nice gentleman connected with every railroad corpora- 
tion, and that is the live stock agent. (Laughter and applause.) # 

President Springer: That is right. 

Mr. Cotton: He is the gentleman who always comes around, dis- 
pensing the ''glad hand" and encouraging the shipper. (Laughter.) 
I wish that some one would kindly place his arms around the neck of 
my friend, Mr. Millis, in order that he may see that no bricks are 
thrown at me. (Laughter.) 

In the early days our only method of transportation was by stage 
coach. There was no necessity for putting a steer in a wagon, for the 
reason that he could transport himself about as fast on his own feet. 
The result was that in the early days there was no transportation of 
live stock in the commercial sense. The country adjacent to the cities 
furnished what live stock was needed; Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 
furnished in those days their own food supply, and the animals moved 
themselves to the market. It followed, therefore, ^hat wj^en shippers of 
live stock began to apply to the railroad companies for transportation, 
the railroad companies did not have any facilities for handling the 
business, and the business was refused on the ground that the railroad 
companies were not obliged to transport any animal whatsoever. When 
the question was presented to the courts, the almost uniform ruling was 
that railroad companies were not common carriers of live stock, and 
they could therefore properly refuse to receive the shipment under any 
terms or conditions. As the cities grew and the country adjacent to 
them became more thickly populated, the city markets could no longer 
supply its demands at home, and the farmer became a cattleman and 
went out upon the great plains of the West, and there undertook from that 
source to supply the great and growing demand, and absolute necessity 
existed for some method of transportation other than by the animals 
themselves, and therefore railroads — notwithstanding the fact that they 
were not obliged to handle live stock — entered into the business of trans- 
porting live stock by cars; and as a result I feel sure now, if the ques- 
tion was presented to any court, the court would hold that railroads as 
they are now conducting their business, are common- carriers of live 
stock and therefore subject to all of the obligations of such a carrier. 

It is the duty of a common carrier to receive in due course of busi- 
ness, safely transport to destination, and the«\5 deliver all property 
offered to it for transportation, and the obligation can only be 
filled by doing that particular thing with reference to each particular 
traffic which that traffic needs and demands. You feel that you should 
have increased speed and increased facilities of a good many kinds, 
and it is a common practice to compare your particular traffic to wheat 
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and fruit. From my standpoint, I think live stock is favored; I think 
fruit or wheat, possibly, may be more favored. 

I wish during this address to compare live stock with wheat There 
is a plain, staple commodity, and I shall make a comparison for the pur- 
pose of showing that the live stock shipper demands more, receives more, 
and expects very much more than is demanded, received or expected by 
the shipper of wheat, and at the same time actually pays less for the serv- 
ice rendered than does the wheat shipper for the service rendered to 
him. This may seem to be a strong statement to make, but I think it 
is supported without a doubt. In the first place, in the transportation 
of live stock, loading facilities of a special build and special kind 
must be furnished. When a demand for cars is made the law requires 
that the demand shall be reasonably filled. The live stock shipper was 
never known to request only such cars as he needs — he always requests 
more; he never takes any chances of having any live stock left over. 
A railroad company is not obliged to furnish a car for wheat at any par- 
ticular or exact time. The wheat sl^ipper ordinarily is satisfied if he 
receives his car within several days of the time when he orders it. 
When there is a scarcity of cars, if the grain shipper orders cars and 
gets one, he feels satisfied, and very probably the railroad company has 
discharged the full measure of its obligations towards him. 

A gentleman near Pendleton requested cars for the transportation 
of sheep to a point on the Northern Pacific. When the cars arrived there 
he had sold his sheep and they were going to stay in that part of the 
country, and the result was that the cars were taken back again, and he 
did not take into consideration the service of transporting the cars to 
that point. If a man had intimated that he should have paid anything 
for the use of those cars he would have laughed at him. The wheat 
shipper takes any cars he can get. The cattleman wants his exact num- 
ber, and if he does not get them from the railroad, he has a legal case 
of action. If it is desired to ship steers, the cars must be on hand within 
a comparatively short time of the exact time fixed by the shipper. If 
the steers, through any unreasonable delay on the part of the railroad 
company, are kept in the stockyards and lose flesh, the railroad company 
is responsible for this loss. All the cars requested must be furnished if 
the railroad company can possibly do so. The shipper of wheat knows 
exactly how much he desires to ship and orders his cars accordingly. 
A shipper of live stock is not sure of the number of cars which he will 
actually need, and therefore always orders enough, but very frequently 
has more cars than he can load. 

Wheat is transported in a car which can be used generally, and 
is, therefore, capable of being used for the purpose of hauling loads both 
ways. Live stock is transported in a car constructed for that especial 
purpose, and the car is not one which can well be used for the trans- 
portation of property generally. As the movement of live stock is in but 
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one direction, there are a large number of live stock cars which are neces- 
sarily hauled empty. During the course of the transportation of wheat 
the main thing to be accomplished by the railroad company is to keep 
the car upon the track. It is immaterial to what rough handling the 
car of wheat may be subjected during the course of transportation. A 
collision or derailment may occur, and a large portion of the train may 
be destroyed and yet the wheat suffers but little or no injury. In the 
case of steers, any rough handling of the train during the course of the 
transportation is liable to produce injury; and if such rough handling 
occurs through the negligence of the company, a legal claim exists. In- 
deed, it may be said that a falling market and the severe bump of a 
switch engine is sufficient justification for a claim at least equal to the 
loss in price. 

In making up a trainload of wheat, the engine may be loaded to 
its utmost capacity, and no one is particular as to the time made by 
the train in going over the road. If the engine is too heavily loaded 
for any particular section of the road, a sufficient number of cars can 
be dropped out at some convenient side track; and as a result in the 
transportation of wheat the engines perform, and are expected to per- 
form, the greatest possible amount of service. The car of steers must 
go through promptly to destination. If any unreasonable delay occurs 
through the negligence of the railroad company, injury is sure to result, 
and the railroad company must pay. . Light trains must be made up and 
a fast run expected. 

During the course of transportation the wheat does not have to 
be unloaded, it requires neither food nor water. The railroad company 
must furnish convenient stockyards at which the car of steers can be 
unloaded at suitable intervals, for the purpose of being watered and fed. 
The railroad must furnish the necessary switching service in order to 
place the cars at the unloading chutes. After the steers are again ready 
for transportation, similar switching service must again be furnished. 
After the animals are re-loaded it is expected that a freight train will 
shortly come along and pick up the car. It naturally follows, therefore, 
that in order to accomplish this result, some train must have run light 
up to the feeding point. As long as the wheat car stays on the track 
there is not much possibility of any injury occuring to the wheat through 
any defect in the car. Defects in live stock cars and the giving way of 
door fastenings and matters of this kind are a common source of injury. 

Thirsty animals and an empty water trough is almost always the 
cause of injury to the cattle; also bad water, but I have never seen any 
good water on the line of the railroad over which I have a little juris- 
diction in this particular. There is no good water. There is not a good 
water supply in any stockyard on the O. R. ft N. — the water is all bad; 
and yet I showed that some forty horses had died from drinking the 
water that the children of Huntington cried for, and the jury found in 
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my favor. There was some alkali in the water, but those horses that 
had killed themselves as a result of being thirsty were raised on alkali 
water. It was the first time in their lives that they really had a chance 
to drink fresh water. (Laughter.) Of course, we went to more or less 
trouble and expense and were out considerable money in undertaking 
to establish that fact. - 

Wheat does not infect cars with disease; cattle do, and the railroad 
company must cleanse and disinfect cattle cars at its own expense. 
Wheat does not become damaged as a result of previous loading of the 
car, but if the steers become diseased as a result of being transported 
in an infected car, the railroad company is liable. When the wheat 
arrives at its destination the car can be left on the side track in the 
company's yard, and delivery can be made at the terminal elevator at 
any reasonable time suiting the convenience of the company, and days 
may, and frequently do, elapse before any attempt at delivery is made. 
The railroad company is not obliged to furnish any unloading facilities 
for the wheat When the car of steers arrive at destination the car must 
be promptly placed alongside the chutes of the properly constructed 
stock yards. 

There is no necessity of having any men go along with the wheat 
to see that it is properly cared for during the course of transportation. 
In the case of steers, either the owner or the carrier must furnish a 
man for the purpose of seeing that the steers receive all necessary and 
proper care. Under the practice which prevails now, the owner furnishes 
the man and the railroad company furnishes all or a part of the trans- 
portation of the man free of charge. Very few railroads are now com- 
mon carriers of passengers upon freight trains — they recognize the dan- 
ger of undertaking to carry passengers upon trains of that character. 
The man in charge of the steers, however, must ride upon a freight 
train, and the courts have uniformly held that such man while so riding 
is a passenger, and that the railroad company must exercise toward him 
the very high degree of care exercised by common carriers of passengers. 
It is true, of course, that the railroad company is not liable for any 
injuries occasioned by the inherent nature or propensities of the steers, 
or arising out of any accident to be attributed to the vitality of the 
animals themselves. It very frequently happens, however, that injuries 
occasioned by the inherent nature of the animals and injuries arising 
through the negligence of the company are concurrent, and it becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, to determine how much of the injury really 
resulted through the negligence of the company and how much was 
caused by the animals themselves. The practical outcome of the matter 
is that the railroad company is expected to bear most, if not all, of the 
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entire loss. Very frequently injuries occur to the animals through their 
inherent nature, which the shipper undertakes to charge to the negli- 
gence of the company. A common claim is a charge of negligence on 
the part of the company in furnishing bad water supply, when the real 
cause .of the injury is the excessive watering of thirsty animals; however, 
I have already touched upon this subject and will not refer to it again. 
Claims of this kind usually lead to litigation, and, even when the railroad 
company wins, much expense must be borne by it arising as the result 
of the investigation of the claim and the trial of the suit. 

All of this readily suggests to you, and you can see that the obliga- 
tions resting upon the railroad company, in order to perform its duty as a 
common carrier of live stock, are very much greater than those that 
rest upon it as a common carrier of wheat. I think you can appreciate 
my position. Every annoyance and burden which you gentlemen suffer 
in the transportation of live stock is a corresponding annoyance and 
burden to the careful and conscientious operator of the railroad. Every 
loss that you suffer in tha transportation of live stock, made through 
the negligence of some conductor, brakeman or engineer, the loss falls 
upon the railroad; in other words, your losses and burdens are the rail- 
road's, and your annoyances and anxieties in the transportation of live 
stock are the same constantly suffered by the train dispatcher and 
superintendent of railroads over whose line you are doing business. This 
does not exist in the case of wheat. 

Another thing I wish to call your attention to, and that is this: 
The earning value of ah engine and crew of trainmen is represented by 
the number of cars which that engine can pull over the rails. The 
greater number of cars, the greater the earnings of that particular 
engine, and therefore it is the object and purpose of every careful super- 
intendent to ascertain and give to each engine operating upon his road 
a tonnage rate, and that is a matter which is receiving at the present 
time much attention at the hands of railroad companies. In estimating 
the load of an engine, the weight of the cars and the weight of the 
freight are necessarily taken into consideration. Owing to the necessity 
of speed in the transportation of live stock the engine cannot be loaded 
to its fullest possible capacity. 

Drop this matter, however, out of consideration, and assume that no 
difference need be made in the number of tons of either wheat or live 
stock which can be placed behind a given engine; and I want to call 
your attention to some propositions and facts. When I get to figures 
I cannot remember them. A 36-foot live stock car, of the kind which 
you gentlemen now all want, weighs about 34,500 pounds, without bed- 
ding, and by actual weight, recently taken, the bedding in a car of this 
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kind weighs about 4,000 pounds, making a total weight of car and bed- 
ding of 38,500 pounds. The carrying capacity of such a car is, say, 
26,000 pounds. The total weight of the car and load is, therefore, 64,500 
pounds. That constitutes the load; that is the thing that the engine is 
to pull. An ordinary box car, weighing 28,000 pounds, will haul 50,000 
pounds, the wheat makes a total weight of load and car 78,000 pounds. 
If you will stop to consider you will find that twelve stock cars equal a 
load of ten wheat cars; that is, I mean that the aggregate weight of 
ten stock cars — 36-foot cars — loaded with cattle, will weigh as much 
as ten wheat cars loaded with wheat. In the matter of transportation 
the value of the commodity carried should always be taken into con- 
sideration in determining the freight rate. Twenty-six thousand pounds 
of catlle at iVj cents per pound are worth $1,170; 50,000 pounds of wheat 
at 80 cents a bushel would be worth $666. Value is always taken into 
consideration in calculating freight rates. To put this matter in a way 
in which it can be carried in your minds, the weight of twelve 36-foot 
cars loaded with cattle would be about equal to the weight of ten cars 
loaded with wheat, and the value of the twelve cars loaded with cattle 
' would be $14,000, and the value of the ten cars loaded with wheat would 
be less than $7,000. 

I have a series of rates here which I have given to the newspapers 
(generally they always want everything), wjiich rates are on the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company from points in Nebraska to Omaha, on car- 
loads of cattle and wheat, the cattle in 36-foot cars, and the wheat calcu- 
lated at the weight of 50,000 pounds per car: 

Miles. Cattle. Wheat. 

100 128.60 I 57.50 

150 34.10 60.00 

200 37.40 63.75 

250 41.80 80.00 

300 52.80 102.50 

350 55.00 106.25 

400 59.40 115.00 

On the Union Pacific Railway Company from points in Kansas to 
Kansas City, Missouri: 

Miles. Cattle. Wheat. 

100 123.10 152.50 

150 29.70 70.00 

200 35.20 76.25 

250 37.40 80.00 

300 39.60 82.50 

350 50.60 85.00 

400 55.00 85.00 
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On the Northern Pacific Railway Company from points in Minne 
sota and North Dakota to St. Paul: 

Miles. Cattle. , Wheat. 

100 128.05 155.00 

150 29.15 60.00 

200 34.65 65.00 

250 41.25 72.50 

300 45.10 72.50 

350 52.80 75.00 

400 52.80 80.00 

On the lines of The Oregon Railroad ft Navigation Company from 
points in Oregon and Washington to Portland, Oregon: 

Miles. Cattle. Wheat. 

100 137.12 151.25 

150 49.30 72.50 

200 58.00 75.00 

250 75.40 78.75 

300 75.40 ' 85.00 

350 81.20 96.25 

400 81.20 96.25 

On the line of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company the 
wheat rates are relatively low. In fact, our wheat rate is less than the 
average rate per ton per mile on all commodities. If you take the data 
and ascertain the average rate you get the figure which is higher than 
the rate which we charge for wheat. On all the roads in the Middle 
West the rate on wheat is higher than the average rate per ton per mile 
on all commodities. Owing to the relatively low wheat rate on the O. R. 
ft N. the comparisons which I make are more favorable to cattle on the 
line of this road than upon any other of the railroads mentioned. Take 
a point 200 miles distant from Portland — twelve carloads of cattle at 
158.00 per car would pay a revenue of $696.00; ten carloads of wheat 
would pay a revenue of $750.00. The same tonnage in cattle, therefore, 
would pay $54.00 less than the same tonnage in wheat. Take a point 400 
miles from Portland — twelve carloads of cattle would yield a revenue of 
$974.00; ten carloads of wheat $962.00. The cattle in this case would pay 
a trifie over a dollar a car increased revenue for the increased trouble 
and service. From a point on the Northern iPaclfic Railroad 200 miles 
distant from St. Paul, twelve carloads of cattle would yield a revenue 
of $415.00; ten carloads of wheat would yield a revenue of $650.00, or 
$235.00 excess revenue for the ten cars of wheat. From a point 400 miles 
distant from St. Paul, twelve carloads of cattle would yield a revenue 
of $631.00; ten cars of wheat would earn $800.00, or an excess of $169.00 
in favor of wheat. From a point 200 miles distant from Kansas City, 
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twelve carloads of cattle would yield a revenue of 1422.00, and ten car- 
loads of wheat would earn $762.00, or $340.00 increased revenue. From 
a point 400 miles from Kansas City, twelve carloads of cattle would earn 
IbOO.OO, and ten carloads of wheat would earn $850.00, an excess revenue 
in favor of wheat of 1190.00. From a point on the Union Pacific 200 miles 
from Omaha, twelve carloads of cattle would earn $448.00, and ten car- 
loads of wheat would earn $637.00, or an excess in favor of wheat of 
$189.00. From a point 400 miles west of Omaha, twelve carloads of 
cattle would earn $712.00, and ten carloads of wheat would earn $1,150.00, 
or $438.00 excess in favor of wheat. 

Now, I do not think they raise much in Nebraska at present, but 
if they raise wheat, the shipper of ten carloads of wheat, weighing just 
exactly as much as twelve carloads of cattle, pays $438.00 more for the 
transportation of his wheat than the man who owns twelve carloads of 
cattle would pay for the transportation of his cattle, and the wheat gets 
there any old time, without any traveling expenses or any kind of danger 
in its transportation. On every regulated railroad each engine is given 
a tonnage rating, that is, a determination is made of the number ot 
tons which the engine can haul over the rails. The earning capacity of 
a given engine, and of the men working in connection therewith, is 
measured by the load which the engine can pull, and the load, of course, 
consists of the aggregate weight of the cars hauled and of the contents 
of the cars. By the word "load" as hereafter used I mean engine ton- 
nage represented by the weight of the commodity hauled, and the weight 
of the cars necessary for the hauling of such commodity. Using load 
in this sense, the load of ten cars of wheat is equal to the load of 
twelve cars of cattle. An examination of the foregoing rates shows that 
a ton load of wheat pays to the O. R. & N. Co. practically the same amount 
as a ton load of cattle. On the lines of the other railroads mentioned a ton 
load of wheat earns considerable more than a ton load of cattle. From 
a point 200 miles distant from Kansas City, on the lines of the Union Pa- 
cific, the revenue derived from the haul of a ton load of wheat is equal 
to the earnings from the haul of over a ton and three-quarters of a 
load of cattle. An engine cannot be loaded to its full capacity in hauling 
cattle. At least an average run must be made or the law will hold the* 
railroad responsible for any injury resulting, therefore cattle trains run 
somewhat lighter than wheat trains would run. Now, bearing in mind 
that you cannot get as much out of a load in the form of cattle as in the 
form of wheat, I think you can very easily calculate that upon the line 
of the O. R. & N. the ordinary engine hauling wheat would earn very 
much more than the same engine would earn hauling cattle. On the line 
of each of the other roads mentioned it requires more than a ton load of 
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cattle to afford the earnings derived from a ton load of wheat, and 
therefore it follows that on these roads the earning capacity of an engine 
and train crew hauling cattle upon these roads is probably but a little 
more than half of the earning capacity of the same engine and crew 
engaged in hauling wheat over the same roads. Since twelve cars of 
cattle are the equal in load of ten cars of wheat, it follows that in 
order to get the given amount of load behind an engine more equipment 
is required in the transportation of cattle than in the transportation of 
wheat. The repairs and maintenance of this increased equipment is an 
additional burden which the railroad company must bear in connection 
with the cattle business. The equipment necessary for cactle is of a pe- 
culiar kind, used only for that purpose, and almost uniformly hauled 
empty in one direction. The equipment required for wheat is equipment 
adapted to commodities generally and to some extent, at least, can be used 
for the hauling of return loads. This remark is directly applicable to 
the transportation of cattle from the North Pacific Coast to the Middle 
West. There is practically no return load for the cattle cars engagea in 
this business. In the transportation of commodities generally, however, 
between the same sections the loads are about equal. No system of rate.- 
making could be made which would move cattle from the Middle West 
to the North Pacific Coast. 

I fully appreciate the fact that every matter to which I have referred 
to as a burden to the railroad company in the transportation of cattle 
is, to a great extent, a corresponding burden to the shipper. The neces- 
sity of loading cattle at a particular loading place, of transporting them 
safely to destination, of feeding and caring for them en route, and of 
carefully unloading them at destination, causes a common burden to 
fall upon both the railroad company and the shipper of the cattle. If 
the railroad gives the cattle a good run, some one has necessarily paid 
attention to that particular train. If there have been unusual and negli- 
gent delays in the transportation and a claim results, some railroad man 
must stand censure and possibly lose his position; and the shipper suffers 
anxiety and loss. To put this matter in another way, every annoyance 
and anxiety experienced by the shipper of cattle is or should be 
experienced by the men operating the railroad. The losses which 
you suffer during the course of transportation become losses which 
the railroad company must ultimately bear. There is a burden which 
the railroad company has to bear, and which I entirely overlooked. 
Nobody has to go along in charge of a wheat train, but in the case of 
cattle somebody has to be there to see that they are taken care of. The 
railroad company has to furnish him, or you have to. If the company 
furnishes him, there is an increased expense, which is certainly not 
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paid for. If you furnish him, the railroad company gives him transporta- 
tion, which is in the form of a ticket or a pass, which is given away, 
notwithstanding that while he is on the train he occupies the position 
of a passenger, and the railroad company owes to him the same treat- 
ment that it does to other passengers; the risks increased further by 
the fact that he is riding on a freight train, where accidents are much 
more liable to occur; and it is absolutely inconceivable the ways in which 
men get injured in riding on freight trains and caring for stock; it cer- 
tainly would form a big book If you could get hold of all the ways in 
which they do get hurt; and when they are injured it forms the subject 
matter of a claim against the railroad company which must be recog- 
nized, taken care of and paid for. These are the burdens which rest 
upon the railroads, and they are exactly the same burdens which rest 
upon you; and I have presented this matter from my standpoint, not for 
the purpose of undertaking to convince you, but for the purpose of pre- 
senting certain considerations which have become impressed upon me. 
I sympathize with your burdens. I farmed a little myself once, but 
don't care about telling any of my farming experiences. (Laughter.) 
In fact, I might say that I was a member of the "Grange."- I asked 
when I could use that sign of distress, but the only time I really wanted 
to use that sign was the time when I was standing up ^before a jury 
of farmers (undertaking to rob the farmer), and if I could only have used 
that sign then it would have been a ipatter of supreme satisfaction to me. 
(Prolonged laughter and applause.) I was told that that was not the 
place for the sign. (Laughter.) But I think when you come to con- 
sider this matter and look at it carefully — I won't say the railroad com- 
panies are treating you fairly, because, as I said in opening my address, 
they don't treat any one fairly, but they are treating you more fairly 
than they are treating the shipper of wheat This subject has been 
made the particular care of every railroad commission. You are start- 
ing out to obtain things by legislation, and I don't think that is the 
proper way to do; but I do Chink that the absolutely true way of ac- 
complishing any results of this kind is by co-operation between your- 
selves and the railroads. You don't get much by driving men; most 
men can be led better — very much better — than they can be driven. There 
is and has been no Ill-feeling between the railroad companies and the 
stock raisers of this country. There is absolutely no occasion for it, 
and it is only by considering these matters carefully and making your 
demand reasonable. You cannot get 20 miles an hour out of a freight 
train without increased expense and very much lighter load. If you 
want to pay for this, you can undoubtedly have it; but if you don't want 
to pay for it, I think by the figures shown no court is going to sustain 
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any legislation where you will get that and undertake to enforce your 
demand by law. By co-operation you can bring about more satisfactory 
results than in any other way. The matter of traffic is now the subject 
which is receiving the best consideration at the hands of all railroads. 
We have gone through certain stages. The first, the experimental stage, 
where some little "dinkey" engine and two or three little freight cars 
carried one from town to town. Then began what might be called the 
construction age. Then there was the financial stage. And now we 
have settled down and reached the point — to my mind it may be called 
the operating age, where men are trying to get the utmost out of their 
roads, undertaking to provide better roads and better equipment with 
the idea of increasing these loads behind the engine. That is the main 
thing now before the railroad operator — to get the greatest possible load 
behind his engine. I think that that is a wise attempt — to use the facil- 
ities which the railroad companies have for the purpose of getting the 
greatest amount of revenue with the smallest possible expense, and that 
is a matter which every shipper has an interest in. I feel, possibly, 
judging from your remarks and resolutions, and I know that every farmer 
is fair-minded, that in this attempt to get a heavier load behind an engine 
possibly you gentlemen may have suffered. I think there is absolutely 
no reason for raising legislation on this subject until you have exhausted 
fair attempts at co-operation. Don't you dally with our traffic men — the 
ones trying to get the load behind. the engine are the traffic men — they 
differ more than any two men upon a single subject, but I think the 
next stage which we are rapidly approaching, and into which we are 
tending in the matter of railroads, is going to be the matter of traffic. 
I think as yet but very little attention has been paid to the relative 
amount which particular kinds of traffic it is best for the service rendered. 
Men have made tariffs without going into any examination of the traffic, 
and as your interests can be brought to the attention of traffic men 
(I think without much hardship to the operating department), your 
wants are going to receive attention. At the same time, from my stand- 
point, I do feel that taking everything into consideration — I simply know 
that these are the rates on wheat and cattle that prevail, which have 
been recognized on all sides — I think ours have been regulated more 
than anything else as compared with a ton of load of wheat and a ton 
of load of cattle, and receives a great deal more service. Take all these 
things into consideration. You cannot get along without us and we 
cannot get along without you. Co-operation is undoubtedly the best 
policy to pursue, and I think (if you will look over the whole tendency 
of the present time), it is in that direction. The time of regulation by 
legislation has gone by, and the co-operation period, in the full sense of 
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the word, is now at hand, and it is that idea that I wish to convey to 
you; at the same time accompanying it by the statement which I can- 
not help but repeat again, and that is, from my standpoint, the treat- 
ment which you receive from the railroads relatively, as compared to 
others, is more than fair. 

I thank you very much: It has been a pleasure for me to be here, 
and what I have said to you has been said in sincerity at least, and I 
think it is fair. (Applause.) 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: You have listened to a splendid address, and 
I don't think Judge Cotton need worry his head about giving "signs of 
distress." (Laughter.) I think that the officers of this big organization 
ought to give signs of distress when we have to go up against such 
smooth talkers. (Applause.) If I was called on a jury before which he 
was an attorney I think that I would be on his side from the start. 
You can readily imagine we ought to have the whole "distress parapher- 
nalia." (Laughter.) Jerry Simpson has been looking him over. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) If he could get him for a maverick he would take 
him. (Laughter.) Jerry Simpson said to me, "Springer, there has got 
to be things doing after that speech." (Laughter.) I knew that murder 
would out before that gentleman got through, and when he got to that 
little "joker" down at the bottom, that the traffic manager or the operat- 
ing department were trying to put the biggest load behind an engine at 
the least possible cost — that's the trouble. I am glad to know that we 
see the thing in the exact light from the railroad standpoint, and 
during the convention this afternoon we have a few distinguished mem- 
bers that perhaps will be heard on this subject from the stockmen 
standpoint. Before Judge Cotton got through and came to that little 
"joker" — the true inwardness of this proposition — I thought of those two 
Irish gentlemen recently arrived in New York and were looking around 
at the big houses and things. They came to one of those five-pointed 
streets, and saw what looked like a splendid palace or church; one of 
them thought it was a grand palace and the other contended that it 
was a cathedral, and they drew nearer and nearer, inspecting it closer. 
One of them said, *'Be-jasus, don't you see the many sides to it, and the 
high towers, wid the painted windows." "I do," said the other, and just 
about that time one of the windows was thrown open, and a man thrust 
his head out and said, "Hy, there, what are you doing there; what do 
you think this place is, anyway?" The Irishman who had contended 
that it was a church or cathedral spoke up and said, "Well, begorre, I 
thot it was a cathedral, but when I saw the devil's head poked out of 
the window, I know I am wrong." (Laughter and applause.) 

We shall next have an address on the "Discrimination of Trans- 
portation Companies," by Hon. L. A. Allen, of Missouri, which will be 
read by Mr. B. S. Downs, of Kansas City. 
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Mr. President, Ladles and 
Gentlemen of the Convention — I 
have here an address, written by 
Hon. L. A. Allen, of Kansas City. 
1 am sorry he Is not here to 
read it himself. But as he is not 
with us, I will endeavor to give 
it to you in his own lines: 

The discrimination of the 
railways against live stock ship- 
pers is oEe of the most serious 
questions that has ever been 
brought before the National Live 
Stock Association. I know of no 
more fitting audience before 
which to discuss a subject which 
is of so great importance to stock 
producers and shippers. 

Stockmen are busy men, just 
men, patient and enduring men, 
who will suffer much, but when the limit of endurance has passed, and 
patience ceases to be a virtue, they rouse themselves to action and assert 
and defend their rights; they do not want more, and they will not be 
satisfied with less. The live stock transporting railroads of the United 
States — particularly of the West— have practically abandoned the carry- 
ing of live stock as live stock and peHshable property. In their furnishing * 
of cars and motive power for the proper movement of stock from one 
section to another, or into and out of the markets, they have given 
the worst service ever known in the history of the live stock industry. 
(Applause.) For the last six months the average mileage made on live 
stock shipments has been from six to eight miles per hour from the 
originating to the destination point. There are innumerable instances 
where the stock could have been driven from the farm or ranch in less 
time than that intervening between the ordering of cars and the delivery 
at the market by the railway company; in many cases the intending 
shipper has given it up, and taken his cattle home or sold them at a 
sacrifice. (Applause.) 

This calls my attention to a little remark made by Jerry Simpson. 
He said, in effect, that it took Moses and the children of Israel forty years 
to reach the Promised Land, and I wondered if they were not traveling 
on stock trains. (Laughter.) 

The ranchmen and farmers may beg for weeks and months for cars 
in which to have their stock moved to market, but they are ignored. 
It makes no difference how long the ranchman is holding his cattle on 
the bare prairie, subjected to storms and exposure, shrinkage and ex- 
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pense. The railroad agent tells him that there are orders for 100 or 
1,000 cars ahead of him, and assures him that he may consider himself 
fortunate if he gets his stock moved at all. It has been almost Impos- 
sible for an owner of live stock to contract to sell for future delivery, 
as the transportation companies would not agree to move them for the 
buyer, although he might give them a month's notice of his need for 
cars. This has practically paralyzed this feature of the live stock trade. 
If a claim for damages is presented it will be pigeon-holed for months, 
then the company— if it does not absolutely decline the claim— will offer 
a settlement of twenty or thirty per cent, of the real loss sustained; if 
suit is brought the railway attorneys— who are paid by the year— will, 
on various pretenses, postpone the trial from time to time, with the 
intention of tiring out the claimant and forcing him to accept whatever 
the company has a mind to offeJr. Now, these are not all the grievances 
which the live stock shipper has against the transportation companies. I 
will only mention the unwarranted increase of tariffs on live stock and 
the recent refusal to grant return transportation to care-takers of stock 
shipments — which latter, by the way, is in direct violation of the statutes 
of several States. (Applause.) 

Enough has been stated, I believe, to show that the rankest discrim- 
ination and the most unfair dealing is being practiced. It has cost ranch- 
men and farmers millions of dollars in the way of expense, shrinkage 
and loss in values. It has been one of the prime causes of the extraor- 
dinary low cattle markets the past year. The stock started from the 
ranch or farm in good condition, but when it arrived at the markets it 
was badly shrunk and otherwise Injured to the extent of from 26 to 50 
per cent in value. This has resulted so seriously that it has caused 
many failures in the industry, and has financially injured every one who 
has live stock investments. 

Few people can realize how far reaching has been the damage to 
the live stock industry directly due to the railroad companies not com- 
plying with their charter which expressly states that ample facilities shall 
be furnished for the prompt movement of all commodities, live stock in- 
cluded. The great loss to this industry has been reflected in all other 
branches of commerce. When farmers and cattlemen are reasonably 
prosperous, they are liberal in their expenditures, but when their produce 
is handled and disposed of at a disadvantage, of necessity their expendi- 
tures must be curtailed. This forced economy of so large and important 
an element of our population is bound to affect the prosperity of the 
entire country. The fundamental cause of all these .evils seems to be 
the "community of interests," and the centralization of power into the 
hands of a few "captains of industry," who will with little compunction 
use every method of "high finance" to obtain the earnings of those who 
have laid by a little by continued economy and toil. The railway mag- 
nate directs the wheels of commerce from his office in a New York sky- 
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scraper, and recent events have shown that he has no regard for the 
rights of the public, if they will in any way interfere with an attempt 
to pay dividends on enormously watered stocks. (Applause.) It is this 
management or mismanagement, of Western roads from the Atlantic 
sea-board which robs the live stock producer of his profits. An order 
is given that rating of engines must be increased, that more tonnage 
must be made, that equipment must be distributed where it will net 
the most revenue to the company. The class of freight is not to be takon 
into consideration. The snail-like time made is due to this mania on 
the part of the management of the roads to make tonnage regardless 
of the damage it causes the shipper. Live stock trains have been held 
at division points for hours, waiting for more freight in order to give 
the outgoing engines their full rating. . This rating is arbitrary and not 
based upon the actual hauling capacity of the engines. This idea of 
making tonnage paramount may work satisfactorily in the ore and coal 
carrying roads of the East, where they have from four to eight tracks 
and well ballasted road beds, but it will never do on the single track 
live stock carrying lines of the West (Applause.) 

When the different roads began to build into the central West, it 
was for the purpose of securing live stock shipments. Many of them 
would never have been constructed if it had not been for the growing 
live stock industry, which assured them an ample revenue. Now, since 
they have gotten the producers of the country to depend on them for 
the movement of their stock, the road officials assert that they do not 
care for the business, and will only handle that class of freight which 
will bring them a maximum revenue. In other words, they say, "when 
our trains are not over-loaded with other freight, we might handle a 
few cars of live stock, but with the understanding that we do not prom- 
ise to deliver that stock until it suits us — we will not assume responsibil- 
ity." This is a synopsis of the contract which every shipper has to sign. 

Some years ago there was a craze on the part of the railways to 
construct branch lines into new territory, and thousands of miles of new 
road were added. At first this seemed to be a marked advance in the 
development of unsettled sections, but subsequent events have shown that 
these branches have weakened the facilities of the entire Tines. There 
was no provision made for increased equipment or terminals to handle 
new business, and the resources of the whole line were seriously in- 
jured. 

The wrongs which live stock shippers sustained are due to this lack 
of foresight of the officials of the different roads. The reply to com- 
plaints is that they have done the best they could, and are doing every 
thing possible to effect a movement of the freight thrust upon them, and 
that they did not anticipate such a heavy movement. This is not the 
fault of the shipper or producer, and does not relieve the situation. 
The railway company with its organization has the country spread out 
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before it, so it would be an easy matter for them to gather information 
six months or more in advance, as to the probable amount of products to 
be taken out of or brought into its territory. They should be prepared 
to handle it properly and in accordance with their contracts with the 
public as expressed in their charters. (Applause.) That they have not 
done this is obvious, and shows either incompetent management or a 
wilful intent to keep shippers out of their rights. This so-called ex- 
cessive movement of ifreight is no new thing; it has been increasing 
gradually for several years. 

In 1902, many shipments of live stock could not be made on account 
of the refusal of the railways to furnish transportation facilities. At 
that time the head officials were fully informed of the situation by the 
reports of their general live stock agent and of the local agents along 
their lines. Letters and telegrams begging for cars were sent by shippers 
to every official that could be reached. The only reply was that they 
would do the best they could. The shippers had become disgusted with 
such answers, which they recognize as promises not to be fulfilled in 
time to prevent heavy losses. In spite of all these protests, the roads 
were no better equipped to handle the business of 1903. Does this look 
as if the roads. were acting in good faith? 

When the shipper complains "My stock is shrinking, I am losing 
money every day you delay me," the reply is, "You are a kicker; we are 
running this road to suit ourselves." Or in the words of one of the 
Vanderbilts, "The public be damned." (Applause.) He did not specify 
live stock shippers, but I do not doubt but that he would include them. 
(Laughter.) Often the service becomes so bad that it is called to the 
attention of the state railroad commissioners; there is a little pow-wow 
with the glib torigued attorneys of the road — mind you not the practical 
railroad men, such as the President or the chiefs of the operating de- 
partments — a few generalities are discussed, sometimes a few specific 
charges are casually mentioned, every one promises to be good, the com- 
missioners depart for their homes, and that is all the "investigation" 
amounts to. The service is not one whit improved, but grows worse. 
(Applause.) 

The railroads of the country can, if they will, do more than any 
other one factor to make the country prosperous, or they can paralyze 
commerce by discrimination or mismanagement. They are monopolies, 
and if not regulated can, by their favor or disfavor, make or destroy any 
industry. (Applause.) As an instance of what is possible, I cite the 
assertion made by different railway officials, that if they had furnished 
equipment for the transportation of cattle the markets would have been 
over-supplied. They thus assume that they have controlled the market, 
an assumption which, if allowed to develop, will threaten the entire com- 
merce of the country. This is but a straw which shows which way the 
wind is blowing. (Applause.) 
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It is evident that at present we have no effectual remedy to right 
theEe wrongs. The Clkins bill, on its face, is a law to regulate the 
roads, but we find under the surface it is simply a railway measure which 
gives, them free rein in their dealings with the public. The roads are 
doing business under charters from the different States, and if they will 
not serve the public and comply with their charters, their rights to con- 
duct business should be forfeited. This is one remedy that can be applied 
by the enforcement of the present laws of any State. (Applause.) 

I would suggest that the National Live Stock Association pass 
strong resolutions condemning the service the railroads have extended to 
live stock shippers. Bills should be drafted and sent to the different 
State Legislatures compelling all trains carrying live stock or other per- 
ishable commodities to be moved from originating station to destination 
at an average speed of not less than twenty miles per hour (applause); 
also providing that railways be compelled to furnish cars for transport- 
ing live stock within three days after shipper puts in his order, or forfeit 
him $25.00 per car for each day after the expiration of this elected time. 
The latter law is now in force in Texas and has worked admirably. (Ap- 
plause.) 

1 would further suggest that Congress be memorialized to take 
prompt and proper action in this matter. As many of these wrongs come 
under the caption of interstate commerce, the newly created Department 
of Commerce and Labor should be applied to for a special commission 
to thoroughly investigate the causes of these deplorable conditions, and 
to determine if something can be done to relieve the live stock producers 
of a manifest injustice. (Applause.) 

In conclusion I would say the producers must persistently fbrce the 
recognition of their rights and the fulfillment of the contracts, which 
as citizens they have with the roads. When an individual or private 
corporation fails to comply with its obligations they are thrown into the 
hands of receivers, or are adjudged bankrupt, and the courts wind up 
their affairs. The question which agitates the public is, are the railroad 
corporations immune to the laws which regulate the actions of others? 
Are they to be Judged by a different standard of rules from the individual? 
Shall they ride rough shod over the rights of the people, regardless of 
law and Justice? (Prolonged applause.) 

President Springer: There is another short paper on the subject, 
"Are the Railways Fair to the Live Stock Industry?" prepared by Mr. 
B. F, Saunders, of Salt Lake City, who is one of the largest shippers in 
the United States — the largest cattle and sheep shipper — and there are 
some very strong facts that have been brought out from his own experi- 
ence. 1 am going to ask you to listen for a few minutes, after which we 
will take our recess. This paper will give you the actual facts from 
the shipper's standpoint, and experience which he has had. Mr. Johnson, 
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the Assistant Secretary, will read the address, as Mr. Saunders has a 
cold and can not read it. 

Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen — It is a fact, which can be 
established by a study of statistical figures, that every calf dropped on a 
cow range is subject to a transportation tax, which the cowman pays, 
of five dollars; and it can be likewise demonstrated that every lamb born 
to a biddie on the Western plains is liable for a fifty-cent contribution to 
the exchequer of some railway company as soon as it strikes Mother 
Earth. 

The markert receipts aJone indicate the annual movement, by rail, 
to those centers, of- seven and a half millions of cattle and a like number 
of sheep, which is equal in number to the yearly increase of the herds 
and flocks; and while these figures undoubtedly duplicate shipments, be- 
cause consignments are frequently exposed on more than one market, the 
duplication is more than offset by the side movement of both cattle and 
sheep on journeys to feed lots and ranges far from these centers of 
publicity and record. 

I am certain that it would not be difficult to establish that at least one- 
fourth of the beef kinds of cattle of the country, and a seventh of the 
sheep of America make a journey over some railway company's line an- 
nually at a cost of five dollars for the former and fifty cents for the lat- 
ter, average, per journey, thereby contributing upwards of seventy-five 
millions yearly to the earnings of the common carriers. Since, therefore, 
every calf we raise and every sheep we breed may be said to be short 
time notes to the railway companies of Uie country for five-fifty the pair, 
I ask again, Are the railway companies fair to the live stock interests? 
Are they fair to their own interests? Should they be for or against us? 

I shall not assert that the railways are entirely responsible for the 
decline of the range cattle business, which is gradually but surely becom- 
ing one of the unprofitable pursuits; nor shall I propnecy that their lack 
of consideration for the industry must eventually work a decadence of 
the flockmasters' calling also on the Western plains, because other fac- 
tors have been contributors to these plainly indicated tendencies. I do 
state, however, that Western ranchers have never been able to secure 
from the railways that consideration for their branch of the meat- 
making business which was essential to its continuance; that the rate 
sheets under which their product has moved to the great central markets, 
have been put in on a basis of advantage to the meat packer rather than 
one of fairness to the meat-maker; and that to this feature of disregard 
on the one hand and unfairness on the other, is chargeable a large share 
of the. blame for the languishing condition of the range live stock busi- 
ness as well as the periodical depressions which affect the industry as a 
whole. 

I am not disposed to underestimate the advantages which have been 
secured to the country at large, including producers, through the expan- 
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sion of the packing trade. Its evolution from, the crude and wasteful 
slaughter-house of the primitive period has been an accomplishment in 
the scheme of economics little short of the marvelous. The transition 
has been marked by an almost complete elimination of the waste item; 
and the cost of killing and otherwise placing live stock in food form 
before the consuming public everywhere has been reduced to a minimum. 
The economy secured through this result has a full measure of appre- 
ciation from me as it has from every stockman. There is no inclination 
to withhold its expression or to accord appropriate praise to those men 
and agencies responsible for its beneficent effects. 

Duly appreciative of the latter, however, we cannot accept the 
achievement in all of its aspects and operations as an unmixed bless- 
ing. 

The most powerful agency co-operating with the packers In the de- 
velopment of that trade from the Inception of their effort, has been the 
railway infiuence. Through the early enlistment of this sympathy they have 
been enabled to build up at the doors of their own abbatoirs, sales markets 
towards which an enormous bulk of live stock product of the country gravi- 
tates under rates which have been put in for the very purpose of induc- 
ing this centralization. If the practice of the railway companies of mak- 
ing rates to these few big centers more favorable than those put in to 
intermediate points of trade, manufacture and consumption of lesser vol- 
ume, was ever to be commended on the score of encouraging enterprise 
and promoting its possibilities for economic reasons, the justification for 
its continuance long ago departed. The Infant packing industries, by 
their own thrift and the favoring infiuences cited to centralize supplies, 
became giants of trade with amazing celerity; and with their approach 
to this pre-emnience of power and control, superior concern for their 
welfare might well have ceased in justice to the producing and con- 
suming public. 

But the favoritism still continues, and It is because of the increas- 
ingly apparent and costly character of the advantages the railways give 
the packer over shippers, and their growing disregard of the welfare 
of stockmen and their industry in every way, as lately evidenced by 
careless service, antiquated equipment, advancing rates and withdrawn 
privileges, that I invite the members of this association, all stockmen, 
to move soon and vigorously for their own protection, nay — preservation. 
(Applause.) 

The double haul argument of the packers has always successfully 
appealed to railway managements for low through rates between the 
ranges and those few big centers where they had located their manufac- 
tories, while no amount of solicitation by stockmen or Interested com- 
munities has been suflftclently forceful to remove tne disproportionate 
charges exacted for intermediate hauls, or live stock movement In other 
than maVket directions. 
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Before the days of consolidation and merger, actual competition oc- 
casionally secured for the live stock interests concession and privileges 
at times and in places where they were essential to its temporary prog- 
ress. With the appearance of interest pooling traffic associations, how- 
ever, and the operation of their competition-killing agreements, there 
remains small hope that stockmen will ever again enlist the active sympa- 
thy of railway management in the welfare of their business.. The agreed 
policy of managers now appears to rest upon the theory that the tribute 
of five dollars per calf and fifty cents per lamb which they have levied, 
can be made an item of clear profit to the transportation companies under 
the reduction of expenses which consolidation and merger methods in- 
sure; and their plain intention appears to be to proceed with its col- 
lection regardless of consequences to stockmen and with supreme indif- 
ference as to its effect upon the business in which they are engaged. 
(Applause.) 

Thtfse tendencies are all plainly observable in the general advance 
of rates which has taken place within the past two years, under a plea 
of the railway people that they desire to change the basis of assessing 
charges from dollars and cents per car to cents per hundred pounds. 
As a result of this expert Juggling, stockmen have found that notwith- 
standing the disclaimers of the traffic men that rates would not be 
advanced, their shipments during last season, when made under the new 
plan, cost them more money considerably than they had previously paid; 
and this in the face of a bad market and continuously declining prices. 

The tendencies are further disclosed in the discontinuance of the 
feeding-in-transit rates under an agreement by all the rail companies. 
The latter rates while in force benefited producers and shippers without 
considerable disadvantage to others concerned, including the railway 
companies, excepting only the packers and interested operators at the 
markets. They were discontinued and the privileges they carried were 
lost to shippers at the solicitation of the influences stated. 

As another evidence of the sympathetic regard entertained for the 
interests of the latter class, attention is invited to rates from the West- 
ern States, where the river tariff from the ranges makes $170 the charge 
for a thirty-six foot car. If the consignment goes through to Its destina- 
tion — Omaha or Kansas City — thirty cattle walk out of a car, say, at a 
cost to their owner for transportation 2,000 miles, of $5.50 each. This 
would be on a basis of eight and one-half cents per car per mile, for the 
journey. Had the same shipment been stopped at Salt Lake for sale 
by its owner, he would have been compelled to pay, under prevailing 
rates, fully fifty per cent of the through rate for a four or five hundred 
mile haul; or $2.25 per head for each animal in the shipment. The latter 
charge would be on a basis of twenty cents per car per mile, made by 
the same company which accepted ten cents per car per mile as com- 
pensation for the same service on through business. And a similar dls- 
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crimination is practiced against Denver and every other intermediate 
point by every railway where a shipper may find it to his advantage, 
from time to time, to sell all or a part of his consignment. (Applause.) 

This discrimination piles up receipts at the big selling places where 
advantage may be taken of the presence of excessive supplies to de- 
press prices, temporarily oftenest, but frequently for long periods. If 
consumers benefited under this practice to the extent that producers are 
injured, the packers and railways responsible for it might justify its 
continuance in spite of our complainings. Observation has established 
conclusively, however, that the cheapened supplies laid in during market 
gluts are used chiefly to break down prices of live stock on .the hoof 
at the big selling places, and also at points remote from those centers 
where local slaughterers deal directly with producers at times and thus 
interrupt the flow of shipments to places where the big fellows get a 
crack at them. And, in these latter designs, to prevent outside inter- 
ference with their monopoly, the packers are again ably seconded by rail- 
way traffic managers through the rates made on dressed beef and pack- 
ing house products. Until very recently the figures on these commodities 
were variable, and at times, upon the demand of the distributors, ad- 
mittedly as low as was necessary to place dressed meat anywhere In 
competition with the locally prepared product. These spasmodic out- 
breaks of philanthropy towards consumers on the part of the big dealers, 
soon crippled local killers and induced a resumption of through ship- 
ments, after which the packers lost interest in the consumers' welfare 
and advanced the price of meats. 

As between the packers and the peot)le, the railways have always 
been with the packers, of course, and the favoritism shown covers but 
a few of the various ways in which their sympathies have been expressed. 

The combination of railway and packer in itself was a tax upon 
ranching which that business, as a naked proposition, often staggered 
under, while competition among the carrying lines brought occasional 
relief in the way of diminished charges, quick service, improved shipping 
facilities and equipment, and helpful privileges. Now that competition 
is actually at an end, the finish of the ranching business is in sight, and * 
the live stock industry anywhere as a reliably profitable calling made 
extremely doubtful, unless restraint is soon and severely imposed. (Ap- 
plause.) 

I am convinced that it will be years before the Interstate (Commerce 
Commission will be given such powers by Congress as will enable it to 
protect shippers, either in the matter of rates or service. It has no such 
protective authority now. As a matter of fact, its chief functions appear 
to be for and in the interest of the transportation companies. And in 
the meantime, railway management has uniformly decided that ship- 
ments of live stock shall be regarded as those of other commodities, 
and moved in the cheapest manner possible to the carriers, nothwith- 
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standing the fact that rates are assessed on a basis of extra risk, per- 
ishable, with the implied promise of fast service. Under this doctrine, 
new locomotives of increased drawing power are replacing engines con- 
structed for speed; and the aim of operating departments is being more 
and more directed toward getting the maximum tonnage out of the mini- 
mum cost for fuel, oil and crew service in each haul, regardless of the 
time made. The result is long trains, breaking draw-bars, bad meeting 
points and delays at short sidings, to saw-by, with the attendant tossing 
and tumbling about of whatever live stock is sandwiched in with the 
coal, iron, railroad ties and other dead freight that go to make up the 
ordinary forty-car train of Western roads in these days. 

Our remedy for these afflictions now will be found in claims for 
damages, promptly ma(|e, with a complete and verified statement of de- 
tails of abuses, and the same vigorously pressed for collection. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Some few obligations to the shipping public remain upon statute 
books for the control of common carriers which can be employed to ad- 
vantage. The law provides that common carriers §hall furnish special 
equipment for our product with reasonable diligence and of suitable 
quality to move business without damage or unnecessary loss of time. 
Prom this date on, stockmen should keep a record of every shipment they 
make, dating from the time the cars are ordered, closing with the time 
of delivery at its destination. If delay occurs, or damage accrues, from 
any cause for which the carrier is responsible, claim lox loss should be 
made and collection enforced to the last cent of damage inflicted in every 
instance. (Applause.) 

Scarcely a shipment of live stock is made over any line or road 
for a long distance in these days whose owner has not just cause for 
the collection of damages because of the service rendered in its move- 
ment (applause) ; and for years railway companies have escaped their 
plain liability under the law for defects of equipment, lack of diligence 
in supplying it, poor service and other damaging neglects and abuses 
because stockmen have not pressed for their rights. Free rides for 
themselves and return transportation to the attendants in charge of their 
shipments have been responsible for much of this leniency on the part 
of shippers; and the corporations have escaped being mulcted for dam- 
ages, yearly to an aggregate of hundreds of thousands of dollars be- 
cause of this cheap liberality. (Applause.) . 

The pass privileges of every description are, happily for the stock- 
man, withdrawn. Hereafter sentimental settlements for loss, damage, 
neglect and other abuse of live stock while in transit, must give way to 
restitution in dollars and cents; and I, for one, am satisfied that the 
change will result in great saving to shippers. (Applause.) 

The collection of money damages for abuses sustained is an imme- 
diately available recourse, which stockmen must adopt to offset poor 
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service and the paucity of privileges the railways propose to move our 
business under hereafter; and the matter of fair rates for the service 
rendered, and fair rates as between points and people, can also be reached 
if this Association, supported by stockmen generally, undertakes its regu- 
lation. (Applause.) 

We have reached a point in our affairs, as previously stated, where 
the railway people can figure on collecting a tax of five dollars on every 
calf and fifty cents on every lamb born each year. The packers have 
been trimming us up for probably twice that tribute ever since their 
combination got to working effectively. And then there are our State, 
county and school taxes, insignificai^t by comparison. Whenever the 
latter levies have exceeded our ideas of what they should fairly be, we 
have taken a hand in local government to the extent of compelling desir- 
able changes; and we must compel such changes in railway rates by 
the same sort of interference, if we would prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of the business in which we are engaged. (Applause.) 

We need an elective railway commission (applause) in every West- 
ern State. Bear in mind, an elective body, not appointive. It should 
have the same power that the Texas law gives to its commission; and 
the same requirements for the maintenance of headquarters and a com- 
plete roster of officials by all rail lines operated in a State, should be in- 
cluded in the legislation which we set out to procure. The Texas com- 
mission is the only effectively useful one of Its kind, as far as rates and 
service are concerned, to shippers in the United States to-day. Through 
the provisions of the law requiring the maintenance of headquarters 
within the State, it is enabled to reach responsible officials, review the 
business of the corporations, and, to an extent, determine whether fair 
or unfair earnings are being exacted in the way of rates. And it is also 
in shape to compel restitution and redress. (Applause.) 

Texas has no copyright, and desires none, on the control she exerts 
through this law upon her railways within her own borders; and since 
we cannot expect early relief from Congress on interstate rates, why 
should we not begin the regulation of local ones to make the best offset 
possible and secure fair treatment? 

I earnestly urge every stockman in attendance upon this convention 
to go back among his neighbors and begin a crusade for the enactment 
by his State Legislature of a law providing for an elective railway com- 
mission of the Texas kind. And I sincerely hope that this Association, 
before it adjourns, will provide its officials with such authority and means 
for use, during adjournment, as will enable them to promote any project 
of this sort for relief, which stockmen in the several States shall 
undertake. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Please wait until I make a few announcements 
--your lunches will all keep. Here is an invitation from Hon. H. W. 
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Goode, Director-General of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, to visit the 
site of the exposition, requesting the delegates to meet, etc. 

The members of the Idaho delegation will meet near their banner 
immediately after adjournment of the convention to elect committee- 
men, to be announced later on. This afternoon every delegation must be 
ready to announce the new members of the Executive Committee. That 
committee will meet to-night at 8 o'clock in the Portland Hotel, at the 
headquarters, for the purpose of submitting to the convention to-morrow 
morning the names of the new officers for the year 1904. There will be a 
"smoker" to-morrow night at the Armory, which will be the banner event 
of the week, and the delegates — or as many of them as can — are expected 
to remain over to attend it It is foing to be a pretty lively affair. The 
Astoria trip has been given up because so many of the delegates would 
not be here on Saturday. I am advised by the railway management that 
those who want to go down they will make accommodations and arrange- 
ments for them. 

While we have had some pretty lively and magnificent addresses, 
we will have this afternoon one. of rather exceptional merit, and if you 
miss anything between 2 and 5 p. m. you will probably regret it. The 
distinguished gentlemen from Washington and other gentlemen are here, 
and we have some exceptionally good things for you. 

Delegate from the State of Washington: Will you please call for 
the Washington delegation to meet immediately after adjournment to 
elect their executive committeeman. 

President Springer: You have Just heard this request. The Sec- 
retary has a number of telegrams and letters, which he will now read. 

(The Secretary reads same.) 

President Springer: The delegations will get together immediately 
after adjournment to elect their committeemen, as they must handle all 
the details and business as will be mapped out during this convention. 
The convention now stands adjourned until 1:45 p. m. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Pursuant to adjournment the convention met at 1:45 p. m. 

Music by the orchestra. 

President Springer called the meeting to order, with the following 
remarks: 

I .want to say the reason we have been delayed a little while this 
convention is coming together is because many of the delegations are 
caucusing on the subject of the executive committeemen, which is to be 
announced at 4 o'clock. The Executive Committee, composed of one 
stockraiser from each one of the States of this Union, is charged with 
the responsibility of carrying out the wishes of this convention as ex- 
pressed in the resolutioiis the convention passes. It looks like a very easy 
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matter to write a resolution here and adopt it; but I want to tell you 
it is another proposition entirely for the Executive Committee, after 
the convention has adjourned and after we have gotten over all these 
press club banquets that we have here, to get down to earth again and 
begin tackling the old, bare proposition of how we can better the live 
stock industry. That work is done in the office; it is done by visits to 
Washington, and it is done by meeting with the traffic managers of the 
railroads, in Chicago and elsewhere. You know the first principle that 
we enunciated when this organization met in Denver seven years ago, 
and you elected your humble servant as the President at that time — I 
said I shall take for my first text the old proposition that you can't 
catch flies with vinegar; and we have been sticking to that ever since, 
and we have been trying to coax our way rather than hammer our way 
into power. We believe that every great industry in this country is 
entitled to decent recognition. We believe that the railroads have their 
rights — and they were splendidly presented this morning by Judge Cotton. 
We believe that they are entitled to decent treatment, but when it is 
all said and done, the right must prevail, and if we are right they 
have got to give way. You and I know just as well as we know any- 
thing in this world, that the railroad corporations of this country 
don't want any elective railroad commissions. If they have got to have 
a railroad commission they want it appointed by the governor, for it 
is easier to regulate the governor than it is to regulate a bunch of men 
that the people have elected to be railroad commissioners. We have 
found their weak point and we are going after them where they live. 
We propose to say to them that if they don't give the stockman just 
treatment, we will have a railroad commission elected by the people in 
every State west of the Mississippi River. (Applause.) We propose 
to say to the traffic managers th^t they have got one more chance to 
regulate this proposition, and do as they have done on the unwritten 
law for fifty years, simply giving the stockmen of this country what they 
have always given them, and that if they don't do that the people of the 
States in the West will regulate their railroad management for them- 
selves. ( Applause. ) 

The last paper you heard read referred to the Texas Commission. 
Now, I am from Texas myself. (Laughter.) My cattle run in Texas; 
the ranges are in Texas. And I want to say to you right now, that as 
much as Texas has been abused, she is the only great big State in the 
Union — bigger than any other State in the Union in territory — that can 
regulate railroads. (Applause.) The big State of Texas says: If you 
don't put the management of your railroads in this State, you can't have 
any railroads in it. The executive officers have got to live in the State 
of Texas. The statute of Texas further says that no two railroad lines 
in the State of Texas can be absorbed by one management, but they 
must be competing lines. And I want to say to you that while the rail- 
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roads have gone up against that proposition in the State of Texas, the 
Supreme Court of Texas has upheld the commission, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has stated in a recent opinion, that the 
principle adopted in the State of Texas was right and that the railway 
commission law should stand. (Applause.) That is the reason the rail- 
road men don't want any more Texas railway elective commissions, be- 
cause it has been approved by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and that is as great as the old flag that stands over our heads this 
afternoon. And don't you ever think for a minute that the live stock 
men of this country don't know enough to take care of themselves. We 
have learned. We have all paid for it. Lots of us have given half of 
the ranches that we've got and half of the cattle to buy what little ex- 
perience we have gotten. But we have gotten it down; we have learned 
our lesson. We have charged it up to profit and loss, and we propose 
to see hereafter simply that our rights are recognized by the corpora- 
tions of the United States. (Applause.) 

It made me feel good when I first came into this hall and saw you 
all here, these beautiful ferns, these beautiful vines, and these magni- 
ficent flags of Old Glory floating all about here. Why, I just simply felt 
as though I was In the house of my fathers; that they had given their 
blood, the best that they had, that you and I might have a heritage and 
a home. And that old flag in the last war was carried to victory every 
time at the head of Teddy Roosevelt's great bunch of cowboys and rough- 
riders. ■ (Great applause.) 

Down in the Senate this afternoon they are discussing that great 
proposition of the Panama Canal. Why, we are going to have that canal. 
It doesn't make any difference to us that Mr. Hill, who owns this great 
transcontinental railroad, and Mr. Harrlman, who owns this great South- 
ern Pacific railway corporation, are ^opposed to its construction. The 
common people of this country, who pay the freight, are in faVor of it 
and no power on earth will keep us from building It. The people that 
are right here In this splendid audience are going to live to see the day 
when the United States of America will predominate in dictating the 
course of the policy of the commercial world; and It will be done in 
peace and not in war. (Applause.) We are making these outposts of 
ours the very centers of civilization, and showing to the world that the 
old statue of Liberty enlightening the world down there In New York 
Harbor Is a fact. Is a reality, and not a myth. We are going to show 
the world what peace can do and what justice can do, and you and I will 
live to see It, that not only the children In Cuba shall have a govern- 
men managed by the Cubans, but will live to see It, that Uncle Sam Is 
big enough to turn over to the children of Manila and the islands of 
the seas their own lands and their own homes absolutely free, just as 
quick as they are able to govern themselves. (Applause.) You can't 
do It by the kind of religion represented by Christianity and by Con- 
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fucianism. You will never do it by any of the systems of religion that 
exist in the world, where crucifixion stands up above humanity. That's 
the kind of cowboys we are. (Applause.) 

(The orchestra played, "When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
Again.") 

President Springer: It affords me very great pleasure now to intro- 
duce one of our good friends, one of the men who has had the Interests 
of the Live Stock Association at heart ever since we organized and who 
has always given us a helping hand — Dr. J. E. Stubbs, President Nevada 
State University, who will address you on the subject: "What Shall Wp 
Do with Our Grazing Lands?" 



DR. J. E. STUBBS: 



Mr, President, Delegates of 
the Convention, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen — At the third annual 
convention of the National Live 
Stock Association at Fort Worth 
I addressed the convention upon 
the subject: "What Will the 
Stockmen Demand at the Hands 
of the Government?" And in 
that address I undertook, in 
part, to demand the leasing of 
the public grazing lands to the 
stockmen and homesteaders of 
the country. Upon my return 
home I received a communication 
from a stockmen's convention 
(an auxiliary convention, that 
was all) of Eastern Nevada, say- 
ing, "Will you please in the fu- 
ture advocate the non-leasing of 
the grazing lands?" I have been an attendant upon the sessions of the 
Wool Growers' Convention and of this convention at every session from 
Monday morning until the present time. I have listened with keen 
interest to everything that was said upon the subject of land leasing, 
and I have only to say, so far as I have studied the question and so 
far as I understand it, some form of range control is absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of the stockmen, the homesteaders and of the coun- 
try at large. (Applause.) 

Every age brings important problems. Every administration is 
brought face to face with new difficulties. Every period calls the thought 
of the people to new interests. The problems are to be solved. The 
difficulties must be met with frankness and courage; and the enlightened 
minds of the people will arrive at just conclusions. 
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What we call national progress is honestly trying to solve these 
problems, fairly meeting these diflaculties, awakening the sober reflection 
of the people. Tact, judgment and truth will win in the affairs of na- 
tional concern. (Applause.) 

Out of contests and opposition we have become a great people; 
great in number, in wealth, in education, and also, I trust (from this 
convention and from what we heard just a few moments ago), lu national 
ideas and ideals. But we have achieved these high purposes by nobly 
striving from July 4, 1776, down to the present hour. (Applause.) And 
in respect to the problem of leasing the public lands, difficult because of 
the widespread interests involved, it will be solved by the same courage 
and wisdom that have successfully met other problems of the national 
concern and the welfare of the people. 

The Anglo-Saxon races on both sides of the ocean have shown a 
keen appetite for the acquisition of land. The laws of real property — 
the common and the statute — have formed a very large part of the legis- 
lation of both countries. To far-seeing statesmanship in the acquisition, 
settlement and management of that magnificent domain which adds to- 
day so much to our honor and our security, we owe a debt of gratitude 
which should never be allowed to pass unacknowledged in the education 
of all American citizens. This statesmanship, with the patriotic co- 
operation of the States of Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, gave to 
the Grovernment the opportunity to dedicate the public lands south and 
north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi to the formation of great 
and populous States of the Union. But it did not stop here. In the midst 
of questions of finance, commerce and industry which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Government from the formation of the Constitution, it was 
quick to see and bold to grasp the opportunities for the acquisition of 
territory. 

When the citizens of New Orleans and along the Mississippi were 
irritated and restless because of the hindrances which were put in the 
way of their business at the Port of New Orleans, Jefferson restrained 
them with a steady hand and began negotiations for the transfer of New 
Orleans to the United States. Events moved very quickly for us. Seeing 
that the best and only way to keep the possessions of France in America 
from Great Britain, in the war then impending between the two nations, 
was to sell these possessions to the United States, Napoleon offered to 
sell them, and Jefferson and his ministers at the Court of France were 
quick to act, closing the bargain before the country was even aware that 
this valuable territory was open for purchase. (Applause.)* Thus the 
United States acquired that magnificent extent of country known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, which the citizens of New Orleans- have recently 
celebrated and which the world will unite in making illustrious in 1904. 
From this public territory the United States has carved twelve great 
States and one territory. It seems scarcely credible that the acquisition 
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of Louisiana by Jefferson was denounced with a bitterness surpassing 
the partisan rancour with which later generations have been familiar 
No abuse was too malignant, no epithet too coarse, no imprecation too 
savage, to be employed by the assailants of the great philosophic states- 
man who laid so broad and deep the foundations of his country's growth 
and grandeur. 

In 1819 we bought Florida from Spain, and in 1845, Texas, which 
had secured its independence from Mexico in 1836, but for which we had 
to go to war with. Mexico, became a part of the United States. The Mex- 
ican cession of California, Nevada, Utah, and part of New Mexico fol- 
lowed, in 1848. 

The northern boundary of the Oregon country had been left unset- 
tled from the Lake of the Woods on the east, to the limits of the Stony 
Mountains. This boundary was left undetermined between Great Britain 
and the United States. In 1846 it was agreed between the countries that 
the boundary line should be on the 49th parallel. We could not make 
good our boast of "54.40 or fight." We were in no position to enter upon 
a war from the condition of our navy, and our land forces were too far 
removed from the seat of war to make them effective. The policy of 
Calhoun, due to the political exigencies of the times, settled it. I pre- 
sume that when we come to Portland in 1905 to celebrate the expedition 
of Lewis and Clark, and make admiring mention of the ride of Whit- 
man, we shall do adequate justice, in song and in speech, to the states- 
manship which gave this territory to the United States — this imperial 
domain,' extep,ding from the Mississippi westward, to the Pacific Ocean. 
(Applause.) 

It seems to me that the important problem of the present age and 
the present administration is the settlement of the public land question 
west of the 99th meridian. With the exception of a part of the States 
bordering upon the Pacific Ocean, this is known as the arid and semi- 
arid portion of the country. Until late years it has been practically un- 
known and positively undervalued by the States of the East. It is a 
greater internal question than any that is before the public to-day; 
greater than Panama, for the great nations are in favor of the building 
of the canal, and it will be built and safeguarded by the United States 
of America; greater .than the financial question, because the lines of 
the administration haye been set for it, and there remain only the inci- 
dental questions for improvement that come up in every decade. 

The irrigation law passed two years ago by Congress is, so far 
as we can see, one of the wisest and best laws which Congress has en- 
acted for many a day. (Applause.) We can not discuss the disposal 
of the public lands without a consideration of the irrigation law. The 
question can only be adjusted by a study of the grazing and irrigable 
lands and the forest reserves. In the State of Nevada the Government 
is now building a canal from the Truckee River to the Carson Sink, 
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which, with its reservoir and canals, will bring about 240,000 acres of 
arid land under irrigation. This means 240,000 acres of arable land in 
eighty-acre tracts for the farmer. In Arizona the building of the great 
works of the Salt River dam will place that valuable section within 
reach of the agriculturist and farmer. (Applause.) 

The dedication to reclamation of the public lands in the sixteen 
States and Territories west of the 99th meridian will change very much 
our estimate of the value of these lands; and the four millions of popu- 
lation in these States will increase to twenty millions within a reason- 
able time. International law recognizes that sovereignty over a definite 
and fixed territory is essential to make a nation. ''Our people as a whole 
will profit, for successful homemaking is but another name for the up- 
building of the Nation," says President Roosevelt (applause), and "steadi- 
ness of national characteer goes with firmness of foothold on soil," says 
President Jordan. (Applause.) 

There is something in the vast extent and varied physical aspects 
of the West that makes men broad-minded. They cannot let their eyes 
roam over the vast plains without feeling their seemingly Immeasurable 
sweep; they cannot look upon the mountains and valleys, upon the 
vast table-lands rising into magnificent peaks, from the foothills of the 
Rockies on the east to the Sierras and Cascades on the west, without 
feeling that exaltation of mind which makes for greater freedom, more 
ardent love of home, deeper pride in our civic institutions, and loyalty and 
love for our common country. The tide of immigration will set more 
firmly and fully again to the West (Applause.) 

I invite your thoughts now to some statements of that firm friend 
of the West, President Roosevelt. In his message of December 2, 1902, 
he speaks as follows: '*So far as they are available for agriculture, and 
to whatever extent they may be reclaimed by the National irrigation law, 
the remaining public lands should be held rigidly for the home-builder, 
the settler who lives on his land, and for no one else. In their actual 
use the desert-land law, the timber and stone law, and the commutation 
clause of the homestead law have been so perverted from the intention 
with which they were enacted as to permit the acquisition of large areas 
of the public domain for other than actual settlers, and the consequent 
prevention of settlement. Moreover, the approaching exhaustion of the 
public ranges has of late led to much discussion as to the best manner 
of using these public lands in the West which are suitable chiefly or 
only for grazing. The sound and steady development of the West de- 
pends upon the building up of homes therein. Much of our prosperity as 
a Nation has been due to the operation of the homestead law. On the 
other hand, we should recognize the fact that in the grazing region the 
man who corresponds to the homesteader may be unable to settle perma- 
nently if only allowed to use the same amount of pasture land that his 
brother, the homesteader, is allowed to use of arable land. One hundred 
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and sixty acres, or a much smaller amount of irrigated land, may keep a 
family in plenty, whereas no one could get a living from one hundred 
and sixty acres of dry pasture land, capable of supporting, at the outside, 
only one head of cattle to every ten acres." (Applause.) 

And so late as December 7, 1903, a little more than one month ago, 
in his message to Congress, he says: "Experience has shown that in 
the Western States themselves, there is widespread conviction that cer- 
tain of the public land laws no longer meet the present needs. The 
rapidly increasing rate of the disposal of the public land is not followed 
by a corresponding increase in home building. There is a tendency to 
mass in large holdings public lands, especially timber and grazing lands^, 
and thereby to retard settlement. I renew and emphasize my recom- 
mendation of last year, that, so far as they are available for agriculture 
in its broadest sense, and to whatever extent they may be reclaimed by 
the National irrigation law, the remaining public lands should be held 
rigidly for the home-builder. In order that definite information may be 
available for the use of Congress, I have appointed a Commission composed 
of W. A. Richards, Commissioner of the General Land Office; Clifford Pin- 
chot. Chief of the Bureau of Forestry of the Department of Agriculture; 
and F. H. Newell, Chief Hydrographer of the Geological Survey, to report 
at the earliest practical moment upon the condition, operation and effect 
of the present land laws and on the use, condition and disposal and set- 
tlement of the public lands. The Commission will report especially what 
changes in organization, laws, regulations and practice affecting the public 
lands are needed to effect the largest practicable disposition' of the public 
lands to actual settlers, who will build permanent homes upon them, and 
to secure In permanence the fullest and most effective use of the resources 
of the public lands." (Applause.) 

Thus speaks, out of the fullness of knowledge and experience, the 
President of the United States. 

Now, In the second place, listen to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who has made this department a source of power and Influence with 
the ranchers and stockmen of the country. In his report for 1899, he 
has this to say respecting the Impaired condition of the ranges: "Inju- 
dicious grazing has greatly Impaired the capacity of the ranges to pro- 
duce meats. Careful Inquiry shows that In many cases the ranges do 
not support more than one-half the meat-bearing animals that they did 
ten years ago. These ranges have been overstocked, the grasses have 
been eaten bare and pulled up by the roots. (Applause.) The principal 
reason for this condition of the ranges Is, undoubetedly, that no single 
Individual has an Interest in any one part of the public domain. It would 
seem wise to Inaugurate a more sensible policy regarding these public 
grazing lands. They should be rented to individuals In suflSclently large 
areas, and for a sufllclently long time to Induce lessees to give attention 
to their Improvement. The title should remain In the United States, so 
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that the homesteader might have an opportunity, under such conditions 
as would not interfere with the renting, to malce settlements whenever 
practicable/* (Applause.) In his recent report, the Secretary renews his 
recommendations for leased control. 

The Secretary of the Interior is a strong advocate of the National 
irrigation bill and is administering the provisions of the bill in accord 
with the best public opinion of the country. The recent Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, Mr. Dinger Hermann, took action against any 
of the leasing bills that were before the House Committee on Public 
Lands, on the ground that any leasing bill would prevent the settle- 
ment of homesteaders and would inure to the benefit of the large land 
holders and corporations by enabling them to lease large tracts of graz- 
. ing land and thus shut out the small stockman and farmer. 

I think it may be said that the opposition to the leasing of the 
public lands arose, in the main, from the vague fear that this result of 
benefiting the large holders of public and other lands at the expense 
of the small stockman would follow the adoption of some form of land 
leasing. 

Having given these views of the officers of the Government, let us 
turn now to the opinions of the supporters and opponents of land leas- 
ing, whose views and opinions deserve weight in this discussion. 

Senator Francis E. Warren, of Wyoming, says, in a paper read in 
Chicago: "A ray of hope that favorable action may be reached in these 
land matters comes from the fact that the study of t^e land question by 
the officers of the Department of the Interior leads them annually to 
recommend a system of leasing, under which the Government and the 
user of lands may be beneficiaries, and under which a user may be 
protected in his leasehold concessions — a condition, I am in a position 
to know, does not obtain in the leasehold concessions from the States. 
I hope to have my interests and endeavors in the reverse order, and 
consider the United States first, my State next, and my own interests 
last. I say to you that, sooner or later, legislation will have to be made 
settling this question in States where we have public lands, before we 
can have peace and harmony, and before we can reach the highest 
limit, and brings forth the most success in our business.'* (Applause.) 

At the fourth national convention of this Live Stock Association, 
held in Salt Lake City, there was a debate on the land-leasing question, 
by Col. John P. Irish, of California, and the Hon. Joseph M. Carey, of 
Wyoming. The arguments of Colonel Irish, in favor, may be summarized 
as follows: 

First, the statistics show that the ability of the range to support 
cattle has decreased in the last few years at least 60 per cent; that 
these ranges are being destroyed by the lack of control of the range, 
either by ownership or by leasing. 
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Second, that the frequent homicides upon the range show a condi- 
tion of warfare among men that amounts to lawlessness. 

Third, that this condition of things advances the price of meat to 
the consumer. 

Fourth, that the nomadic stockowner should find no place for his 
flocks and herds; and, 

Fifth, that leasing, as is seen in other places, proves that if the law 
is wisely drawn, it will make the live stock industry permanent, and 
will preserve the public domain for the home-makers. (Applause.) 

On the negative of the question, Mr. Carey says: 

First, that he does not believe that the leasing of the public lands 
by the United States would mitigate the troubles of the stock-grower. 

Second, that figures from the General Land OflSce of the United 
States show that nearly 50 per cent of the total acreage is still open 
to settlement, and that this same land is now utilized for grazing. 

Third, that the United States has never made these lands a source 
of profit to the Government, and should not do so now. 

Fourth, the early settlers and stock-growers paid for what is equiv- 
alent to a lease of these lands in policing them, and paying the cost of 
protecting the property; and. 

Fifth, the leasing of the public lands would take away the chance 
of their settlement by the homesteader. 

Now,. I quote from an article in the "Forum," for September. 1899, 
by Frederick V. Coville, Agrostologist of the Department of Botany. He 
advocates the leasing of the public grazing lands. He says that the sheep 
are gradually replacing the cattle upon the grazing lands of Wyoming, 
and that the number of beef cattle in Wyoming attained its maximum 
in 1886; the net loss to the State between 1886 and 1898 in capital in- 
vested in beef cattle and sheep was about $11,000,000. Further, if the 
laws governing our arid lands remain unchanged, lawlessness will con- 
tinue; the destruction of private property and human life will go on; 
the prosperity of the community will be lessened, and one of the rich 
resources of the nation will be wasted. He objects to selling this land 
at present for two reasons — a moral and an economic one. The moral 
one is that enormous tracts of land would come into the possession of 
a few men. The economic objection is that we do not know the real 
value of the lands at present. The leasing system is not proposed 
as a permanent system, but it promises to be a satisfactory experiment 
for protecting our grazing lands until we discover their real value and 
how they may best be disposed of. (Applause.) 

Permit me to quote from the opening address at the sixth annual 
convention of the National Live Stock Association, of the President of 
the body, the Hon. John W. Springer:. "All stockmen are fundamentally 
interested in the public lands. I have repeatedly urged, as your Presi- 
dent, that, for the semi-arid lands in the grazing district, the Homestead 
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Law, allowing one hundred and sixty acres, be extended to three hun- 
dred and twenty acres. Concerning the land question, the law, as' It 
stands, does not meet twentieth-century conditions, nor will any law ever 
proposed be applicable to every locality in every State. In my judgment, 
this convention should agree with President Roosevelt and ask Congress 
for the appointment of a commission to go into the various States, 
classify grazing lands, and make recommendations in line with what 
people who dwell there want." (Applause.) 

With reference to the bills for the leasing of the public lands pre- 
sented to the fourth convention of this Association, and the bills sub- 
mitted in the Senate and the House, on which the Committee on Public 
Lands gave a full hearing, I think we are safe in concluding that the 
main objection to these bills was that they did not safeguard the inter- 
ests of the homesteader and the small stockowner to a sufficient degree. 

In a speech of the Hon. John F. Lacey, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands, we find the following: '*The actual settler 
is the strength of a new State. The nomadic herder who drifts with 
his flocks from State to State, paying taxes nowhere, and having no care 
for the future of the State, should ^e accorded no rights which will 
conflict with the local interests of the community, or which will deter 
the actual settlers from taking up permanent homes. (Applause.) There 
has always been a fascination in the maxim, 'free grass,' and the fear 
of monopoly in the hands of the large cattle-owners has arrayed many 
of the settlers in the grazing States against any proposition whatever 
for the leasing or private control in any way of any portion of the graz- 
ing lands. The House Committee on Public Lands has had this mat- 
ter before them for many years. Personally, I have realized the neces- 
sity for doing something toward the restoration of the natural pasturage, 
but in considering the matter I have always found myself confronted 
with the difficulty that the small settler and homesteader would probably 
be crowded to the wall under such a system, unless it should be guarded 
with exceeding care. When there is a proprietary interest in the pas- 
turage, the owner will endeavor to manage it in such a way as to in- 
crease the product. On the other hand, where the range is free to all, 
with no proprietary rights in the future, each cattle and sheep-owner 
endeavors to get all the grass he can without any reference to the fu- 
ture. I believe there ought to be a remedy for this." (Applause.) 

Thus far we have given the opinions of experts — men who are 
fully conversant with all the conditions upon the range — both in favor 
of lan4 leasing and against it. There has been a growing opinion among 
stock men and public men generally for several years that In some form 
of land leasing we were to find a just settlement of the question. Re- 
garding the large area of arid and semi-arid lands, covering sixteen States 
and Territories, there have been many honest differences of opinion. 
There are some questions which we may regard as well established. The 
warfare among stockmen themselves has had something to do with it. 
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The decrease in the productivity of the ranges, their being eaten out 
through a desire of stockmen to gain all the profit that can be secured 
now, and with no reference to the future; the consequent decrease in 
the herds and flocks upon a given area of land; and the evident conclu- 
sions that these ranges will not be restored until the stockmen, ranchers 
and farmers have some individual Interest In them- -these facts have 
brought thinking men to ask whether something cannot be done to 
change these intolerable conditions. Again, the opening of the forest re- 
serves for grazing has shown that some system of leasing or licensing 
has become a necessity. The policy of the Department of the Interior 
to enforce the law of Congress with regard to the destruction of the 
fences with which cattlemen and sheepmen were enclosing the public 
lands, and the fraudulant uses of the present land laws, have all gone 
to show the stockman that the time has come when some form of range 
control must be secured by law. 

The operation of land-leasing laws where they have been tried for a 
number of years has converted many men to some form of lease control. 
In Texas the law works well. The only criticism is that the leasing of 
the land in very large tracts has retarded the settlement of some parts 
of the State. The adoption of the lease line has not only encouraged 
the development of the territory heretofore unavailable for grazing and 
other purposes from the lack of water, but it has been a great incentive 
in making sales and leases. In 1900 there were not less than 14,953,951 
acres, and an annual revenue of $472,672.40. All public lands are classi- 
fied and valued by expert examiners. The lands are rated as agricul- 
tural, pasture and timber lands. All lands classified as agricultural, and 
all lands containing permanent water, are leased for a term of five years 
or less; and all lands classified as pastoral or dry grazing lands are 
leased for ten years or less. All improvements are personal property, 
and the lessee has sixty days to remove them after the expiration of 
his lease. The amount of land which may be leased by any one person 
Is not limited, but when a homesteader has leased more than ten sec- 
tions, or 6,400 acres, any actual settler or head of family has a right to 
lease within a radius of five miles of the land occupied by him, not ex-, 
ceedlng three sections of land held by such larger leaseholder, but Is 
not allowed to reduce the larger leasehold to less than ten sections. 

Australia, In 1884, set to yrork to give legislation for her free graz- 
ing lands In a way that would be satisfactory to the stockmen and the 
general public. Free ranges were the most unsatisfactory of all ranges. 
The leasing of the lands Is a good method of controlling them. There 
are many different kinds of leases to fit the different classes of lands 
and the different uses to which they are put They are the Conditional 
Lease, the Homestead Lease, the Pastoral Lease, the Annual Lease, the 
Special Lease, the Scrub-lands Lease, the Snow-lands Lease, the Internal 
Lands Lease, the Residential Lease, the Settlement Lease, the Improve- 
ment Lease, and the Occupation License. The large variety of the leases 
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indicates the aim of the ^Government to adapt the lease to the Icind of 
land and the objects of the leaseholder. In brief, the head of the land 
government is the Minister of Lands, corresponding to our Secretary of 
the Interior; under him are local Land Boards who have charge of the 
land subject to his approval and direction. The pastoral lands are 
unlimited as to area, and have a 28-year term; the rental is fixed every 
seven years by appraisement. These lands are for the purpose of graz- 
ing and cover the range country. In the homestead lease the area is 
limited to no less than 2,560 acres, and ho more than 10,240 acres. Only 
one lease is permitted; no pastoral leaseholder can have a homestead 
lease. Lessees must reside on land not less than six months out of a 
year for five years, and must also fence the outside boundaries within two 
years. 

In Texas, along the great land-grant railroads, and in Australia, un- 
der conditions as diverse as those in the States west of the 99th meridian, 
laws have been made which suit the live stock industry, Improve its herds 
and flocks, make an incentive to preserve and improve the ranges, and 
take care of the large and small landholder alike. Intelligent experience 
leads to wise conclusions. (Applause.) 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific Railways are hundreds, yea, thousands of stockmen who are in 
favor of leasing the public lands. These lands are, of course, held in 
ownership by these railroads, and show that the leasing of them in some 
form at least is much preferred by both large and small stockmen to 
free grazing. 

I have heard expressed by the delegates to this convention that the 
United States were losing a number of valuable stockmen who are going 
to Mexico and Canada, where they can obtain lease-holds and secure a 
right to the land for their herds and their flocks. I know this to be 
true so far as Canada is concerned. Men are moving across the borders 
from Montana and other States along the Dominion of Canada, so that 
they can enjoy better advantages than they obtain in their own country. 
In leasing a tract for range purposes, the Canadian authorities require 
the sheep to be pastured in one section, and the cattle in another; they 
do not allow the two classes of stock to conflict. They require, also, 
that only a maximum number of cattle or sheep shall be put on the 
leased range, so that the grass may be renewed every year. In this 
way the ranges are not over-stocked, but are kept at a reasonable stand-' 
ard of efficiency, and the pasturage is renewed year by year. Further, 
there are no quarrels between stockmen — no carrying of Winchesters by 
cowboys — for the authorities that lease the ranges require that the con- 
duct of the stockmen be peaceful and harmonious. (Applause.) 

The Increasing sentiment throughout the Eastern States has seemed 
to be In favor of land leasing as fundamental to the maintenance of the 
great live stock Industry, whose product reaches into and blesses every 
home, even to the remotest corner of our land; homes which have an 
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Interest in the maintenance of the live stock industry in its most vig- 
orous form, and in the assurance of cheap beef and mutton. 

In all these States and Territories the opinion of the plain people 
is a unit, that the primary object of our land leasing is the settlement 
of the public lands by the farmer, the rancher and the stockman. There 
is to be no place for the wandering flocks and herds that come into the 
State or county, eat up the forage, and are gone again. We want homes 
and home-makers. This was the inspiration of the Homestead law. This 
is a question of paramount interest In the arid and semi-arid States. 
(Applause.) 

The National Irrigation law will put a far different face upon this 
question five or ten years hence. In my own State of Nevada there has 
been a loss instead of a gain. There is a great activity in the mining in- 
dustries, and there are large holdings by stockmen. And the reason that 
Nevada has 95 per cent of her lands still in the hands of the Government 
is due to the fact that she has had little or no settlement by the small 
rancher and the home-maker. By a law passed back in the '70's, giving 
two million acres in lieu of the 6th and 36th sections of the school lands, 
these two million acres passed into the possession of the State, and were 
sold in tractib that soon became consolidated. These large owners, be- 
ing in possession of the water, controlled immense areas of the public 
lands, to the detriment of the small stockman and homesteader. Conse- 
quently, there has been no accession of farmers coming into the State 
to make their homes. The National Irrigation law has changed all 
this; and we shall see in the future, as the Government builds its irri- 
gation reservoirs, that Nevada will have a substantial growth in popula- 
tion, because it will rest upon the basis of agriculture. Mining is a 
great industry. Stockraising is a noble and wealth-producing industry. 
But the State of Nevada, or any other State, can not prosper with these 
as a foundation. Agriculture, in its broadest sense, is the basis on which 
all these others may and must prosper. (Applause.) 

And then again, in my own State, public lands pay nothing to the 
support of the State. Now, the leasing of these lands in Texas and in 
Australia brings a good revenue into the State treasury. And I take it 
that land leasing, in some form or other, should bear part of the burden 
of the State administration. To that end the income from it for the 
most part should be turned over to the State for the support of its insti- 
tutions, and for the increase of irrigation enterprises. What I have 
said of my own State, applies, with more or less modification, to all 
other States in the arid and semi-arid belt. 

While the figures herewith presented are not accurate, they will 
answer very well the purpose I have in view. There are probably five 
hundred million acres of the public domain left in these States of arid 
and semi-arid land. Of this number of acres it is estimated that seventy 
million acres can be reclaimed by irrigation; that sixty-five million acres 
are desert land; that seventy-five million acres are wood land other than 
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forest; that fifty million acres are forest land; and that two hundred 
million acres are grazing land. Now, counting these figures as approx- 
imately correct, the commission appointed by the President to examine 
and classify these lands will probably find for the present year that two 
hundred millions are grazing land, and that upon these lands just now 
the homesteader cannot make a home. This land should be leased un- 
der restrictions that will secure, first of all, the opportunities to the 
small stockman of a requisite number of acres. Such exclusive control 
of his range by a single owner for five years will create an interest in 
the land, and will renew the desert fields which have been denuded of 
their grasses. These grazing lands, in tracts to suit stockmen of the 
county and the State, will be preserved and reinvigorated and renewed 
80 as to take care of three and five times the number of cattle and horses, 
sheep and goats. 

The public lands, it seems to me, should not be sold for at least 
thirty years, and perhaps fifty. We do not know their value as yet, 
and they should not be sold until we have some idea of their worth. 
(Applause<) Lands that are apparently worthless to-day, may be very, 
very valuable to-morrow. They should remain as the inheritance pre- 
eminently of the homesteader and the stockman. It is to be remem- 
bered that east of the 99th meridian is the land of moderate farms. 
Ohio is a great mutton and wool-producing State, but the sheep are fed 
and sheltered on small farms. Other States are like unto it. 

Mr. President, the question of leasing the public lands in some 
form or other, suitable to differing conditions in the States, is before 
the public. It will not down. It must be settled. President Roosevelt 
has made good his recommendation, and appointed a commission to 
classify the lands, and make reports to the Departments. But this Na- 
tional Live Stock Association can and should get together upon this im- 
portant question, not only from commercial and industrial and business 
considerations, but with a patriotic spirit. There is more in this matter 
than simply the number of live stock that the range can carry. Here 
are these States and Territories waiting for population which is essen- 
tial to their upbuilding, and which, if it does not come by wise legis- 
lation within the next few years, will suffer. We want more common 
sense and less politics in the disposition of this question. (Applause.) 
We want a patriotic regard for the building up on the part of every 
citizen of a State which shall be able to take good care of her people, 
to educate her children and to achieve a proud pre-eminence among her 
sister States of the Union. This is no time for selfish consideration. It 
is no time for the holding of vast tracts of territory by the few. It is 
the people, the settlers and the home-makers, who are the"^ bulwarks of 
the State. (Applause.) 

I profess, sir, to have held steadily in view the rights and pros- 
perity of the people of these arid and semi-arid States. I have no interest 
except to see my State and other States thrive and take the place 
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that God ordaine^ them to take when they were made States of this 
great Union. We do not want this vast expanse of territory, known as 
the arid and semi arid region, to be simply a pasturage for cattle, and 
a tarry ing-place for the miner. We want in all these States the broad, 
firm basis of the agricultural industry, making a State that Is strong 
and wealthy, and with a population bound to the State and to the Nation 
by those ties of patriotism which absolute ownership of the soil will 
give them. (Applause.) 

When the time comes that the canal across the Isthmus of Panama 
is finished, and from the Pacific Coast ports of Portland, San Francisco 
and others, steamships and steamers, loaded with fruit and grain and 
live stock, shall make the Pacific Ocean the center of the commerce of 
the world; when the seat of power and wealth has been transferred, as 
it doubtless will be, from the Mediterranean and the Atlantic to the 
great Pacific Ocean, when the inter-mountain States shall see, literally, 
her herds and her fiocks upon a thousand hills, with alfalfa-fields dot- 
ting every hillside and valley; when this inter-mountain region shall be 
the home of many prosperous towns and cities — then we shall thank God 
that in the year 1904, and in the convention the live stock men held 
at Portland, we were wise and foresighted enough to speak and to act 
in favor of the control of this great grazing region by the people who 
dwell upon it. (Applause.) And then, whenever the call comes from the 
East or the West, from the North or the South, for the support of their 
country, there will be found men and women not alone of the populous 
East and Middle States, the Southern and Pacific Coast States, but 
throughout this broad Inter-mountaln region, ready and willing not only 
to live, but to die. If need be, for their country. (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. E. F. Benson, of Washington: Mr. Chairman — I wish to make 
a motion that the paper just read be printed in pamphlet form, so that 
it may be distributed. It can be distributed very much more widely In 
that form than It could be in any other way. 

President Springer: That will be done, unless there Is objection. 
(No objection being made, the President continued) : This convention 
Is making history. Years ago they made It down East, and the sons of 
the historical pioneers that crossed this great continent of ours will 
finish It up when they settle these great questions that an Eastern man 
has but the faintest conception of. It is a part of our business, yours 
and mine, to do our duty. I am glad that the State of Nevada has been 
heard from. They say it is no bigger than a minute, but It Is a pretty 
big minute, as we have just heard. There were a good many seconds 
to It. The Governor of that State of Nevada is our friend, John Sparks, 
one of the greatest cattlemen in the United States. He knows a good 
thing, and he sent the right man here in the right place to tell the right 
story. (Applause.) Theodore Roosevelt is another one of the same kind 
of cattlemen. (Prolonged applause.) He has sent out several of these 
handsome jnen that are going to talk to you in a few minutes — first- 
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class American citizens — because he knew what the cattlemen and the 
sheepmen of this country wanted to hear. 

"What Shall We Do with Our Forest Reserves?*' We are going to 
hear from that prince, Governor Wells, of Utah, one of the brightest 
young men we have in the industry, and the man who, at the Salt Lake 
Convention, made the welcoming speech as the Governor of that State, 
to this great organization, with five or six thousand people present — a 
speech that has never been excelled by any Governor in any great State 
of this Union where we have been pleased to meet for seven years. 
Utah, the home of that wonderful man, Brigham Young, than whom a 
greater traveler never existed in the world, or one in whose heart beat 
the sympathy of humanity more truly, as with his followers he went 
over this great American Desert, without food and water, in hopes to 
find a place where American people that believed as he did. and having 
a religion such as he had, could build American homes under a consti- 
tution that guaranteed to every man and woman a religion which they 
could use as they saw fit for their own use; that great prophet that said 
to the American people and his followers: *'I believe in the doctrine of 
live and help to live" — not like our selfish American doctrine that we 
hear: "Live and let live;" but, "Live and help to live." You and I are 
a mutual forbearance society; we have got to give an3 take. I am 
delighted to introduce to you, to this convention, that splendid repre- 
sentative of the industry, Gov. Heber M. Wells, of the State of Utah. 

Mr. President, Delegates to 



GOVERNOR WELLS: 




of that which does not exist; and 



the National Live Stock Con- 
vention, and Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen — The subject allotted to 
me — that of Forest Reserves — 
—is interesting by reason of the 
large number of nice and good 
things you cannot say about it. 
In its study and discussion, one 
is constantly exhilirated with 
the knowledge that even if its 
purposes are all that its de- 
votees wish for it, there are still 
untold aspects which must be 
left to the imagination. It Is as 
broad as a politician's promise, 
and in some of its benefits guite 
as ephemeral. In its practical 
application it has been known 
to propose the conservation 
in its magnificent scheme of 



economy, it suggests that we be denied a thing of value now so as to be 
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able at a later date to expect something we may not get; or It may be 
likened to the ancient definition of faith — the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. It not only reminds us of present 
ills, by erecting an impenetrable array of barbwire fences around them; 
it also herds us along to other ills that, till now, we knew not of, and, 
in order to hasten our acquaintance with these, thoughtfully greases the 
track for the occasion. (Laughter and applause.) 

And yet the matter of forest preservation, rationally considered, is 
worthy of serious and dignified thought The objects of these reserves 
are twofold: 1. To furnish timber from lands which are not suited to 
the production of a more valuable crop; 2. To regulate the fiow of water 
by shading the ground from the sun and shielding its surface from the 
drying action of the wind, as well as keeping the soil pervious, and 
protecting it from washing away. 

These purposes are in the highest degree commendable. Certainly, 
if he who causes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before, 
is to be deemed a benefactor, infinitely worthier of the title Is he who 
promotes the growth of that mysterious and lovely evidence of Nature's 
power — a living tree. As to the regulation of the fiow of water, with all 
that pertains to that great problem, we of the arid region have nat- 
urally and of necessity the profoundest interest in whatsoever tends to 
improvement; for in a truly literal sense water is with us the life blood 
of existence, the indispensable element without which our prosperity 
would vanish, our smiling commonwealth become a desert waste, and 
the fresh and blooming face of Nature instantly assume the withered, 
wrinkled, lifeless mask of desolation and decay. We are peculiarly alert, 
therefore, to the benefits which every one must recognize as the legiti- 
mate result of the protection and propagation of forests. We have asso- 
ciations whose sol^ purpose is to encourage and foster and watch these 
interests. In no State is Arbor Day more enthusiastically observed, in 
no community is the value of tree life more deeply impressed upon young 
and old than with us. We even try to deny ourselves Christmas-trees, 
lest by the wanton cutting down of young timber, our already scantily- 
clothed hillsides be still further denuded. (Applause.) 

Our incorporated towns and cities are vigilant in securing and 
maintaining the water-sheds from which their supply of the life-giving 
fluid is obtained, and in preserving from spoliation whatever of timber 
growth those water sheds may still be adorned with. We not only want 
to preserve all the trees we now have, we also endeavor to increase the 
present supply by constant replanting, and the most judicious watchcare 
in such localities as promise even remote prospects of success. Hence 
we are, and ought to be, firm friends of the Governmental forest reserve 
idea — with certain important limitations. 

I beg you to indulge me while I quote a few figures. I have the 
honor to represent a State which, upon its admission to the Union, re- 
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ceived in grants from the public domain something like six and a half 
million acres of land, the proceeds from the sale of which are to be 
applied to the support of public schools and the maintenance of other 
State institutions, and thus, indirectly, although, in fact, very directly, les- 
sening the burdens of the taxpayer. Selections and sale of these lands 
were progressing with gratifying celerity. Satisfaction and benefit were 
flowing to all concerned. New homes were being established, the prom- 
ise of plenteous prosperity beamed from every side, and not a cloud 
appeared upon the fair horizon of our hope for future increase in wealth, 
population and happiness, when, suddenly, as a thunderbolt, crashing 
out from a clear sky, came forth the edict that certain of the public 
lands were withdrawn from the entry, selection, settlement or sale. The 
first announcement of details on this subject was so stupendous as to 
stagger the steadiest of us. It was proposed, in a word, to slice out for 
a forest reserve the entire length of our chief mountain chain, from Idaho 
on the north, almost to Arizona on the south — a stretch of nearly three 
hundred miles, nestling at the base of which, in fact, were all our larg- 
est cities, our greatest rural population, and our most important indus- 
tries. About five milUon acres, according to this colossal idea, were to 
be scooped up at one grand swallow. A natural inquiry with some of 
us was whether it was worth while to attempt the further operation of 
the State government with all these millions of desirable lands taken 
away, or whether it might not be better, after all, to yield up the empty 
shell and semblance still remaining and turn over to the forest super- 
visors the conduct of whatsoever state business was still left to be done. 
(Applause.) Our minds reverted to the experience of the summer pic- 
nicker who, upon proceeding to eat his lunch, found it so filled with ants 
that he didn't know whether to pick the ants out of the lunch or the 
lunch out of the ants, and finally compromised by throwing the whole 
uninviting mess into the creek. (Laughter.) 

A second thought developed the further query as to whether the 
authorities of the Interior Department at Washington know a Wasatch 
Mountain Forest Reserve when they see it. Here was a case where the 
comparatively small patches of timber that grew upon the steep moun- 
tain sides had been removed for settlers' use many years before this pro- 
tection policy was promulgated. When they came to apply the remedy 
of locking the stable door, the horse had not only been stolen years be- 
fore, but he had galloped off half way around the world, and should have 
been sought for somewhere else in Uncle Sam's world-wide dominions. 
Furthermore, it was proposed under this great blanket reserve to coyer 
some of the most salable lands of the^ State, on which there is not, in 
the memory of man never was, and, in all likelihood, never will be, 
more th^ a single tree to a quarter section. Up here in the moist 
Northwest, it may be different, but with us in Utah you cannot make a 
horse drink, though you may lead him to water, and you cannot make 
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a tree grow where it doesn't want to, no matter what the Interior De- 
partment says about it (Applause.) 

Fortunately, this plan of gigantic reservation was subsequently mod- 
ified ; and the . Department, with a motherly sympathy for our physical 
ills, is content with giving us a succession of little purgative pellets in- 
stead of the whole horrid bolus at first prepared for a single gulp. From 
time to time we have been compelled to take this medicine, until we 
now have six forest reservations in Utah, comprising nearly four thou- 
sand square miles, and more than two and a half million acres. This, in 
all conscience, ought to be enough for a community such as ours, where 
the opportunities for home-building are limited. But the powers that be 
appear to think differently; and we are now calmly informed that there 
are under consideration for poor Utah further proposed reserves, nine in 
number, aggregating twenty-two hundred square miles, or nearly one and 
a half million acres, making a grand total of over six thousand square 
miles, or nearly four million acres of public domain thus withdrawn from 
sale or settlement. Do you wonder that in our pious movements we rev- 
erently thank God that the Great Salt Lake is still left us? I confess 
to you that my own dreams are haunted with visions of the Secretary 
of the Interior hitching up his trousers, wading out into those briny 
waters, and locating even there a new forest reserve. He has done all 
else but that, for neither beetling cliff nor scorching desert has escaped 
him. Provision is now ample for the protection not only of all the tim- 
ber in the State both large and small, but also of all the scrub oak and 
greasewood and cacti and rabbit brush and sunflowers and milkweeds 
we have or ever can have. And yet, who knows but that, under this 
beneficent policy and program, we may, within our children's time at 
least, have great forests of cockle-burrs, vast uplands of thistles, and 
bosky dells and shaded nooks filled with the rich aroma of burdock and 
dill-weeds — ^with forest rangers everywhere enjoying the sweets of the 
wildwood under their own vine and sagebrush, with none to molest or 
make afraid! Let us be grateful for even the contemplation of a pros- 
pect so elysian! (Applause.) 

My friends, I have tried to discuss this matter seriously, as befits 
its importance. I have various objections to urge against the policy of 
forest reservation as at present in vogue. Experience has shown that in 
the selections of many of these large tracts — so far as pertains to my 
own State, at least — there is the most ridiculous ignorance as to their 
nature and suitability for the purposes intended. Furthermore, they are 
altogether disproportionate in area to the needs which they propose' to 
remedy. There Is a woeful lack of discrimination and judgment in both 
these respects. When a would-be buyer of public lands comes before the 
proper officials to negotiate a purchase, he certifies as to what the nature 
of the land is — whether more suitable for grazing, or agriculture, or tim- 
ber, or coal, or stone, etc. The Interior Department, in its wholesale 
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selection of forest reserves, is loftily above and beyound such perfectly 
reasonable requirements; it chooses what It will, regardless alike of 
adaptability for timber growth, and of the injury it may do to the State 
by depriving some worthy settler of the chance to make a home; for, 
mind you, these reserves are so widespreading in their boundaries, and 
seem indeed to be especially planned so as to cover the lands along the 
water courses — the only lands, in fact, upon which people in the arid 
regions dare to establish their hearthstones. The consequence is al- 
ready apparent — the result is inevitable that our young men who choose 
to follow the soil for a livelihood are compelled to go elsewhere. The 
State not only loses the benefit of their brawn and industry and good cit- 
izenship, it also loses the revenue to be derived, firstly, from the sale 
of its lands, which the forest reserve has taken to itself, and, secondly, 
from the just taxation which flows from the thrift and advancement of 
the home-maker. (Applause.) Certainly the preservation of what re- 
mains of our forests and the protection of new growth, is desirable; 
but it occurs lo me that there is much which is futile and frantic in the 
present governmental concern over tracts which were either long since 
despoiled and are now much better suited to other purposes, or which 
are now and always will be as destitute of timber growth as is the bald 
head of the baldest headed man in this convention. I have had the honor to 
frequently recommend to the municipal officials of my State that, under 
the liberal terms of purchase provided in our statutes, they acquire 
absolute title to the lands which embrace the headwaters of the streams 
from which they draw their water supply. Like the voice of one in th6 
wilderness, I am still urging this as the best policy for these munici- 
palities. (Applause.) To a considerable extent this advise has been fol- 
lowed. But while a (Governor proposes, the Government disposes, and 
further progress has been materially hindered by the prevailing plan of 
forest reserve. It brings us face to face with a dilemma, which causes 
us great concern, not only for the grave reasons already cited, but for 
the menace confronting our important grazing industry. It is true, there 
are certain conditions and regulations under which the leasing of some 
of these reserves to stockmen may be effected, for which all honor and 
thanks to the Hon. Gifford Pinchot, the present Government Forester. 
But while this modifies the evil, it does not remove it. The actual pur- 
chaser or settler is still left out in the cold. He can neither lease nor 
buy; and yet he is of more avail than many steers or sheep. 

For eight years I have occupied the chair of State Executive, with 
the limited veto power. Five sessions of the legislature have come and 
gone during this period, and a goodly portion of each has been devoted 
to a discussion of the relative rights to' the public domain of cattle and 
sheep, and succulent grasses and fair young quakingasps. Naturally, I 
have imbibed some notions upon the subject, for I am a good listener. 
Calmly and without prejudice I have heard elaborate arguments against 
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the lowly sheep as \>eing the greatest living despoiler of the range, the 
arch-befouler of the water supply, and the ruthless pillager of the pinon 
pine. I believe I have become convinced that he may sharpen his teeth 
on the bark of a tree, and devour with equal gusto bunch grass and shad- 
scale and stinkweed, sweetening his breath meanwhile with mignonette 
and wood violets; yet I resist the aspersion that he will stand on his 
hind legs and stamp the ground like a man putting in a fence post, or 
that he is in every other respect a besom of destruction to the forests of 
our fair land. Of the mild-eyed, rollicking two-year-old steer, I also have 
a pretty good opinion. I do not believe he relishes the gum of the white 
balsam, or loves to wallow constantly in a running stream like the pre- 
hensile moose. (Laughter.) 

As between the two sides of the great cattle and sheep controversy 
I am not here to announce a decision. When a noted humorist was asked 
where he stood with reference to Ignatius Donnelly's claim that Lord 
Bacon was the author of Shakespeare's works, he replied that he could 
not bring himself to take either the side of. Shakespeare or the side of 
Bacon. (Laughter.) With similar caution, and in the same spirit, far 
be it from me, in the presence here of such a large number of both cat- 
tle and sheep men, to take either the side of beef or the side of mutton. 
(Laughter.) It would be safer, in my judgment, to take to the forest 
reserve, which at last brings me back to the point from which I started. 

In conclusion, I have to say the policy of the Government in regard 
to these reserves is more popular with the community in which I live 
than it was when it started out a few years ago. The reason is that 
there is less of it The more the area of the reserves is cut down, the 
less objection there is to them; in other words, the popularity of the 
policy increases in an inverse ratio to the size of the reserves. Every 
time a thousand acres or so of land that never had a stick of timber on 
it, and could not grow one to save its life, is eliminated from a proposed 
reserve, there is rejoicing throughout all our borders. We look upon 
the question, after all, as one depending on the survival of the fittest 
Is the land more valuable for a precocious attempt to cultivate forests 
where they have grown but scantily, if at all, or for the making of homes 
for settlers, and for the grazing of live stock, for which purposes its 
adaptability has been proved? If the former, go on with the forest re- 
serve policy; if the latter, give the man, the steer and the sheep a chance. 
When the reserves of the Rocky Mountain States are limited as they 
should be to actual forest lands on water sheds, and when non-forest 
lands, even though now reserved, are restored and thrown open for set- 
tlement and grazing, the morning stars will again sing together, and all 
the sons of God, residing in the Great Basin, at least, will shout for joy! 
(Applause.) 

President Springer: I think I said this morning that there would 
be things doing here this afternoon. Two years ago we took up with. 
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President Roosevelt the proposition of public lands and forest reserves in 
the West, and asked him. on behalf of the stockmen of this country, to 
appoint a commission of able and honest men to go to every one of these 
Western States and find out what the people wanted, and then give it to 
them. The President has complied with that request, and has appointed 
our friends, ex-Gov. W. A. Richards, of Wyoming; Hon. F. H. Newell, 
and Hon. Gittord Pinchot, as this commission, and he has sent two of 
them out here to talk to you and with you, and find out what you want. 
It affords me very great pleasure this afternoon to introduce to you. 
first, the Hon. F. H. Newell, who will be followed by the Hon. Gifford 
Pinchot, and then Jerry Simpson wants to offer a few scattering remarks 
on that railroad subject of this morning, that got lost in the shuffle. I 
take very great pleasure in introducing Mr. Newell, of Washington. 

MR. NEWELL: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — I have been 
introduced as Mr. Newell, of Washington, I suppose because I have an 
office in Washington, which I am rarely in. I would rather be introduced 
as Mr. Newell of the West, because I have been with you, lo, these many 
years, and have eaten and slept with a considerable number of the men 
here who are in the sheep and cattle business. (Laughter and applause.) 

As your President has told you, the President of the United States has 
asked the gentlemen whom he has honored by appointing them on the Pub- 
lic Lands Commission to meet you and consult with you, to listen to what 
you have to say. and then, if we can agree upon anything, to report it. 
What I might have said has been so well said by Dr. Stubbs, that I have a 
suspicion he must have found my unwritten speech lying around some- 
where and read it. So that I will save your patience and my voice and 
energy by not attempting to go over that again. He has covered it 
very thoroughly, and in a most excellent way. The most that I can say 
is this: The President has asked us to come from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific to meet you gentlemen, to hear what you have to say, to show 
our good will, and if, as there is — if there is something doing — we want 
to listen and see what is done. There is no question but that some- 
thing must be done. (Applause.) 

The statement has already been made of the vast extent of the 
vacant public lands, and while I am personally interested as head of the 
Reclamation Service in the development of that land through irriga- 
tion, I recognize that the area we will ultimately reclaim, although ex-, 
tremely important (I think of the greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of the West) — yet, after all, that area only amounts to two or 
three or four per cent of the extent of any one of the States. Now, of 
course, irrigated area, even though it is small relatively, is of the very 
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highest importance in developing farming and agriculture. But the 
greater part of the area of our Western States is now, and must always 
be, devoted to grazing. Seventy or eighty per cent of the total extent 
of our Western States is devoted by nature to the grazing industry. 
And thus we recognize that the question of grazing, the feeding of 
cattle and sheep on the open range, is, as far as area is concerned, one 
of the greatest questions before the American people. (Applause.) 

This, as I stated before the convention of wool growers, is a day 
of transition. We are passing away from old conditions, and we all rec- 
ognize that we must look forward to the future for the upbuilding of 
the country, and the new conditions which must prevail in the future. 
What those conditions are, you all anticipate. How they shall be met. 
is the question now before us. And Mr. Pinchot and myself have been 
listening, while we are here, to the suggestions offered by individuals 
and delegations, and we are delighted to say that there is a suggestion 
among those presented which may lead to ultimate success. 

As I have said, we have come across the country particularly to 
hear you gentlemen. We have gone to a good deal of trouble to come 
here, and we feel more than repaid. We are more than delighted to 
find the unanimity of sentiment expressed in various lines. The question 
of leasing the public lands, the question of control of the open range, 
the question of forest reserves, is being discussed, and, I think, in a 
broad, clear manner; and I feel that when we go back and consult 
with our colleague, Governor Richards, that we can probably suggest 
some things which will help in the general good. 

I will not take your time further, only to say that while we are nere 
we want to get from you every suggestion which you can make, and 
when we leave we would like to have you put in writing the points 
which may have been overlooked in our discussion. I am personally 
interested to see things doing, and I leave the floor to some one who 
will do them. (Applause.) 

(Selection by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: There is another one of the members of this 
.distinguished federal commission here this afternoon, a young man who 
has given up a great many heavy financial interests, who is absolutely 
Independent of all Government salaries and everything else; an Ameri- 
can college graduate, who has devoted his life and attention to the study 
of forestry, and selected by the President of the United States because 
he was not afraid of anything on earth — the Hon. Glfford Pinchot, of 
Washington, who will now address you. (Applause.) 
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MR. PINCHOT: Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen — I am a little afraid 
of this convention. (Laughter.) 
I have also been getting afraid 
of something else — I am afraid 
somebod;^ has been doing some- 
thing to the Governor of Utah. 
(Laughter.) I have a suspicion 
of that kind which amounts al- 
most to a belief. Now, I want 
to discuss these things with the 
Governor in your presence. He 
has had his turn, and I want 
to say a word or two on my 
side of the question — from my 
side of the fence — before I talk 
to you in a general way about 
forest reserves. 

The Governor, in his discus- 
sion of forest reserves, forgot to 
mention one of the three things— and, from the point of view of this 
convention, one of the most important things — for which forest reserves 
are created. And I may say, with absolute certainty, that since I have 
• been here I have found among cattle and sheep men a very strong 
opinion that the third object is scarcely less important than the other 
two. That third object is the preservation of the summer range, with- 
out which your industry cannot prosper. (Applause.) I have it from 
the stockmen of Utah, that without preservation of the summer range 
in forest reserves within the next very few years, the destruction of that 
range, which has been going on for some time, and which is now going 
on, and which has reached a pitch of extreme danger to the industry, 
will have caused it the most serious damage and the most serious re- 
duction. Therefore, Governor, I want to add preservation of water and 
grass as making, with forest protection, the three objects for which 
forest reserves are created; and grass in Utah is almost, but not quite, 
as important as water. (Applause.) In a State like Utah, where about 
one per cent, of the area is under cultivation, it needs no argument be- 
fore this body to show the vast importance of water. And there is a 
point directly in that connection that I want to bring out. We have all 
of us got in the habit a good deal of assuming, in the first place, that a 
forest that is not growing on a particular tract of land now can never 
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grow there; that trees are growing wherever they can grow; and. In 
the second place, that a piece of timber that has been cut off in the arid 
States is gone for good. Now, I believe that if we can restore the forests 
in the State of Utah on these proposed forest reserves, I believe it to 
be within the range of possibility that the water supply which flows 
from those mountains may be doubled, which would be a big thing for 
the State, a most important thing; and it is a statement which you 
may well regard carefully before you accept it. But the one thing which 
has decided where forests should grow in the United States, and especially 
in the Western States, has not been the tree, and it has not been the 
soil; it has been fire. (Applause.) There are vast stretches of forest 
land in Utah which may not now carry a single tree, but which is forest 
land just the same; because the Governor has referred to it as land 
not more valuable for any other purpose than for tree growth. There 
are immense stretches of that kind of country on the watersheds, whose 
utility to the State of Utah will be greater as purveyors of water than 
for any other possible purpose. Consequently, if there have been, as 
'there have — if there have been included in the Utah forest reserves areas 
which now carry no timber, that is not in itself a good indictment of the 
policy. 

I do not want to weary this convention with a full discussion of 
what forest reserves in Utah are; I am only going to ask the Governor 
to give me a chance at him privately, and see if I can't talk this thing 
over with him. There is one point more before I take up the general 
subject. I want to make this point clear, for I fear there is a misunder- 
standing about it in the minds of many men. It is this: When land 
is withdrawn, as this great stretch in Utah was withdrawn, it does not 
mean that it is to be a forest reserve. If the Government, after consulta- 
tion with the people of the State, know right now what ought to be in- 
cluded in a. forest reserve, it would not make any withdrawal. What it 
makes withdrawals for, is in order to give time for experts to go on the land, 
make maps of the timber and of the land, and find out what land, if 
any, in any given withdrawal is good for a forest reserve. And the 
fact that in Utah forest reserves have been picked out here and there, 
and (more apropos) inside of this original withdrawal, is simply carry- 
ing out the policy which was in contemplation from the beginning. I 
am not going to trouble you with Utah any further, but I am going to 
get at the Governor privately when I get down to Salt Lake pretty soon. 

I only have one speech for this convention, and I have already 
delivered it once before the wool growers. It is very short, and I am 
going to talk some of the things over with you now. In adltlon to being 
a member of this commission that has been mentioned, I was asked by 
the President to state to you the policy which the administration has 
adopted toward forest reserves, and especially toward grazing in forest 
reserves; and I want to repeat to you, as I repeated to the wool growers' 
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convention, a sort of text, as it seems to me. upon which any man ought 
to work, a sort of motto that he ought to paste in his hat, which has been 
furnished those of us who are working at forestry by the President of 
the United States. This is it: He was talking about the policy of home- 
making and he said that it is the primary object of our Qovernment; 
that everything else is secondary; and that the object of forest reserves 
(and I do not mind Impressing that upon the Governor, too), is absolutely 
the making of homes. (Applause.) The primary object of forestra- 
tion is the making of homes. . The whole effort of the Government in 
dealing with forestration must be directed to this end, keeping in view 
that it is not only necessary to start homes prosperous, but to keep them 
so. The way to keep a home prosperous is to keep the forests yielding 
wood, water and grass, and keep them at it permanently, so that fifty 
years from now they will still yield water, wood and grass and yield 
it better in quality and greater in quantity than they can now. (Ap- 
plause.) He was speaking to a lot of foresters, and he said this: "You 
are going to be able to make that policy the policy of the country onTy 
in so far as you are able to make the people at large, and above all the^ 
people principally interested in the results in the different localities, 
appreciate what it means." Now, that is important. We cannot force 
this thing, and we do not want to force this thing on anyone. Keep in 
mind this fact, that under a Government such as ours it is out of the 
question to impose a policy like this upon the people. The policy, as a 
permanent policy, can only come from the intelligent conviction of the 
people themselves that it is wise and useful; nay, indispensible. I would 
like to let that sink in, for that is the basis upon which we .work. The 
people shall decide in the long run whether or not we ought to preserve 
or destroy the forests. Make the people of the Rocky Mountain region 
hearty believers in forest preservation in their States. The first thing, 
according to the President, is to show the people where these things 
are to be done that they are good things to be done, and he says that 
the execution of this policy depends on that conviction. (Applause.) 

Now, what is the policy as to forest reserves?. In the first place, 
all public land of the United States ought to be put to its best use. That 
single principle comes pretty near deciding the whole thing. This, ap- 
plies to agricultural land in the forest reserves, for ultimately the agri- 
cultural land in the forest reserves will be used for agricultural pur- 
poses. It is simply a question of administration, getting ready the ma- 
chinery to make it possible to do that. Agricultural land for agricul- 
ture, mineral land for mining, grazing land for grazing — every bit of it 
for that purpose which will give it its greatest use to the community. 
(Applause.) 

The second follows from that naturally: All the resources of all the 
reserves should be used so as to make them permanent. That is what 
I spoke about just a few moments ago. This particular principle disposes 
at once of the conception of a Chinese wall around the forest reserves. 
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It puts in the foreground what is the one central idea of this whole forest 
reserve business; that is to say, use — use to the people, who ought to 
have the resources and benefit by them. And I want to ask you to keep 
in mind as the key-note of the forest reserve policy simply that single 
word "use." All the resources of all the reserves should be so used as to 
make them permanent. 

How are you going to decide, where there are conflicting demands — 
and there are very often conflicting demands — for the resources of the 
reserves? Find out what the local conditions are, and use this prin- 
ciple: The dominant industry in each region should be considered flrst, 
with as little damage as possible to the minor industries. That means — 
as, for instance, in cases that I can cite — that sheep and cattle ought to 
be kept entirely off of certain watersheds, because the actual value of 
those watersheds is for irrigation or for some other reason, and where 
the principal interest of a community is not in its grazing in any area, 
then that area ought never to be touched by a hoof. But that is a question 
to flnd out what is the fact, on the ground. 

That leads us naturally to other local questions, to be decided on 
local grounds. A great deal of dissatisfaction with forest reserves so 
far has arisen from the fact that local questions have been decided on 
general grounds, and the attempt has been made to make general rules 
applicable to special localities here and there which were not in mind 
when the rules were formed, and to which they are not applicable. We 
must use local knowledge gained on the ground in deciding local ques- 
tions, and we must remember that every part of every forest reserve 
may differ from every other part, and should be treated on its own 
merits. 

Then another principle, which is exemplifled in the President send- 
ing Mr. Newell and myself out here, and which I hope is going to super- 
sede in your minds entirely the conception that the Government is trying 
to impose something on you from the outside: The President knows, 
and has stated in what I have Just read, that such a policy cannot be 
permanently successful without co-operation; and any policy which deals 
with these questions has to be permanent. This is not any flash-in-the- 
pan matter. If it is a short-time proposition, then it is foredoomed to 
failure from the start. Then let us co-operate together. In the words of 
Scripture, "Come, let us reason together" about these things. That is 
what I have been doing in these last two or three days, and I may say 
I have learned a lot, for I have been listening. We want to co-operate 
with the grazing interests, and especially with the associations, before 
deciding anything about grazing land matters. The Government wants 
to work with you instead of working against you, in order to get the 
best results for you and for it in dealing with all these matters. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

There is another matter which has been complained of, and with 
entire justice, I think, in a great many cases, but which is not in line 
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with the policy formerly adopted by the administration. The principle 
is, that sudden changes in present conditions should be avoided; that 
necessary changes in the use of reserves should be made gradually and 
aiier due notice. That principle is applied where, as is so often the case, 
the range is seriously over-grazed, and it has got to be shielded and 
protected in order to get it back to a good condition. Then, if a lot 
of men have been using that range, and if the range will not support 
more than half the stock that are on it now, don't let us cut that half 
right out now and force the owners to dispose of it at once. Let us say 
to them, this range won't carry more than half of what is on it. We 
notify you to that effect, and we notify you that that stock has got to 
be gradually reduced until we have got it to the point where the range 
has some chance for itself to live, and recuperation begins; and then 
let us take as' many years as are reasonably necessary in order to make 
that change. That, I think, is essentially for the welfare of the live 
stock industry, and certainly the welfare of the live stock industry is 
essential for the success of the forest reserve policy. (Applause.) 

Who is going to get the range in the forest reserves? There is apt 
to be, there certainly will be in very many cases, after a reserve has'oeen 
created, a demand for more range than can be allotted inside the reserve. 
All I can say in regard to that is to lay down a general principle. The 
principle of local decision of questions cames in here very strongly, but 
we can say that prior users and actual residents engaged in making 
homes will be given a preference in the allotment of range. 

And another point of considerable importance, but rather less so 
than some of the others — although it is a very important point just the 
same — is to conserve the range by issuing long-time permits when the 
conditions will warrant it. There are a great many forest reserves, where, 
if we attempted right now to start in to issue five-year permits, we 
could not do it fairly; we do not know enough about the forest reserves, 
do not know enough about just who has been using the range or who 
ought to have it. The local people, perhaps, have not got together in 
associations and appointed committees to help the forest reserve officers 
In selecting the men who ought to have the range; and there are a 
great many places where conditions are unsettled, so that long-time per- 
mits should not be Issued yet. There are a great many places where. 
In my judgment, they could Issue at once either three or five or ulti- 
mately perhaps ten-year permits. I don't know, but I do very strongly 
beueve that the reserve ought to have on its side the intelligent Interest 
of the man who understands that he Is going to have the range next 
year as well as this, and that it is worth his while for his own sake to 
prevent overgrazing and to keep It In good condition. Now, the Gov- 
ernment cannot go to work with any prospect of success and force the 
stockmen of this country to look after the range. That Is not a possible 
thing. It Is not a desirable thing, If It were possible. But the Govern- 
ment can very well Indeed enlist the stockmen of this country on Its 
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side In the effort to protect the range. That is what the Government 
intends to do. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, there is Just one more word, and then I am done. 1 
want to say it because there has been a good deal of talk in this conven- 
tion .about transferring the care of forest reserves to the Department of 
Agriculture. It is now in the Department of the interior. The Bureau 
of Forestry is under the Department of Agriculture, and while they 
study all these questions on the ground, yet they have no control, they 
have nothing to do with the actual administration of them. A good 
many gentlemen have been kind enough to say to me, when we have 
been discussing the matter, "If we could get this thing transferred to 
the Department of Agriculture, our troubles will all be over; everything 
will come out all right." Nevertheless, I believe very strongly that we 
can help you by our further knowledge of range conditions to a more 
satisfactory use of the forest reserves. I want to say right now, and 
I would like you to remember It in years to come, that while the Chief 
of the Bureau of Forestry and his men will do their solid level best to 
hanuie this thing right, they will make mistakes; there will be a whole 
lot of people ivho won't get what they want, because, as I heard one 
man say, if every man who wanted to use the range was permitted to 
do so the range would be covered in some places four deep. Therefore, 
I would say, in substance, Don't shoot the performer until the right 
time comes, because he will be doing his best. (Applause.) 

President Springer: The Chair has asked the Hon. B. B. Brooks of 
Utah, or rather, of Wyoming, to occupy five minutes on this subject. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 1 



MR BROOKS: 




want it distinctly understood 
that I am not from Utah. There 
has been enough said about for- 
est reserves as far as Utah is 
concerned, and I couldn't pos- 
sibly hope to add to anything 
which has been said here by 
the able Governor of that State. 
I am merely going to mention 
forest reserves as pertaining to 
my own State of Wyoming. I 
know the time of this conven- 
tion is precious and I don't ex- 
pect to take up much of it. I 
merely wish to add one or two 
thoughts on this question, which 
I believe is one of the vital ques- 
tions to Western people. . I am 
not going to take time to 
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argue that out. I believe that the average man knows little 
of forest reserv.es and cares less. It is like the age question 
in my own State, where the women vote. An old maid walked 
up to register. "What is your age?" asked the clerk. She blushed and 
said, "I have seen twenty-one summers." He looked at her in aston- 
ishment for a moment, and then blurted out, "How long have you been 
blind?" (Laughter.) The average man looks out at the distant moun- 
tains and idly speculates on what difference it makes anyway whether 
the Government keeps them as forest reserves or not. Go and spend 
a month in close association with those reserves, riding day after day 
up valleys watered like the land of Gold, across great open parks covered 
with blue-stem and mountain timothy, up grassy slope and rocky hillsi4e, 
and everywhere the bunch-grass; up through long miles of mighty timber, 
ages old, up and on until the great pinea dwindle out above the timber 
line; on, perhaps, across the ever-melting snow, over the eternal glacier; 
up until you stand on the very summit of some mighty mountain peak, 
there to stand exalted and tickle the feet of the angels — then that aver- 
age man would certainly realize what it means to the sheep herder to 
graze his band of ewes and lambs upon a forest reserve above the tim- 
ber line. (Applause.) 

Now, one hundred years ago Lewis and Clark explored this land. 
Since then the bravest and the best from Maine to Missouri have wended 
westward to develop, by brain and brawn, this mountain empire. Sto- 
ically they endured unspeakable hardships and privations, overcoming 
by their power of endurance and superiority of intellect a savage race 
of savage men, and often still more savage environment. They took 
worthless wastes and transformed them into rich orchards and farms of 
fabulous productiveness. They tore the granite boulders from the moun- 
tainsides and brought forth untold wealth. Their achievements astonished 
the world and made possible the highest civilization. We call it Western 
energy, and if left alone God only knows the limit to its possibilities. 
Could such a people, capable of achieving such things, not manage their 
own affairs for the best Interests of themselves, their country and their 
posterity? Who knows what wealth they might yet produce from these 
unknown mountains? Who knows the limit to their home-building? 
(Applause.) 

This matter came up yesterday down here at the hotel, and I will 
say right now that I was one and there were 28 others, and I was 
awfully sorry to see that the other 28 were wrong. (Laughter.) But 
that point I wish to make. Some in this audience are descendants of old 
New England stock, some are sons and daughters of the Empire State. 
Do you know that within twelve years the Government has withdrawn 
from development, settlement — and I will say, despite what my friend Mr. 
Pinchot has said, has withdrawn from settlement, development and use, 
within your Western territory more land thaaJs contained in all the New 
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England States and in New York State combined? People of Portland, do 
you know that the Western forest reserves now cover more acres than are 
contained in all your great State of Oregon? And for what purpose? To 
keep our streams from drying up and the water pure. Now that is all 
right. Forest preservation to a limited extent is a good thing, a neces- 
sary thing, but couldn't the West do all that and do it better? Why not 
now call a halt and give us a chance to catch our breath? Why not now 
turn all the present Western reserves over to the individual Western 
States, and let each manage its own according to its own peculiar environ- 
ment? (Applause.) There were 28 to 1 against me, and I am glad to see 
now a little sympathy anyway. I believe the government could turn 
these reserves over to the Western States, retaining the title in them 
if ncessary, permitting the States to issue permits and other privileges, 
if necessary, and allowing homesteaders and others to go on these re- 
serves. And wherever a man can build a home and make a good living 
and build up a ranch or a farm, I contend it is of far more value to the 
State than to be kept as a forest reserve. In Wyoming we have three 
great forest reserves, the Yellowstone, Big Horn and Medicine Bow, con- 
taining a total of 8,654,144 acres — about twice what I believe the Governor 
just stated they had in Utah. On these reserves progress ceases. No set- 
tler is allowed to build a home. No lumberman can cut lumber. No 
outside rancher can cut house-logs or poles, except he gets a permit 
allowing him to cut certain kinds of timber. No live stock can graze 
thereon, except by permit, and then in limited numbers. Now, when in 
the West you stop legitimate progress and development, when you check 
the lumberman, the homesteader, the cowboy and the sheep-herder, you 
block the wheels of development, you retard the discovery of mines and 
minerals, the utilization of water-power and of all other natural forces. 
Now, that is our condition in Wyoming. Our grass in the Western coun- 
try does not grow sufficiently luxuriant to affect the rainfall. Our State 
loses millions of dollars by the. annual wicked waste of thousands of 
acres of good grazing ground. -Wyoming has made fair progress in the 
past. Left alone and unhandicapped, she has marched steadily on. But 
the burden of our prayer would be, don't give us any more forest re- 
serves; we have plenty for the present. Carefully survey the present re- 
serves and turn back to settlement and use all those portions which are 
not actually timbered^. 

And I will say about the growth of timber that again I will have 
to differ from Mr. Pinchot, because on the mountains back of my ranch 
I have seen the timber grow up again that was destroyed by fire some 
twenty years ago, and the timber to-day is of fairly good size. 

Another thing, in Wyoming we don't want any game preserves. We 
have lost many lives and spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in trying 
to exterminate wild animals. We feel that if we could only have men 
like Mr. Pinchot come here and discuss these things, we would perhaps 
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begin to get right treatment. Washington is so far away that we can't 
reach it. If our State had the management we believe that we could do 
the right thing both for the protection of the forest reserves and for the 
stockmen, and at the same time allow Wyoming to march steadily on- 
ward to her proper destiny. (Applause.) 

The President: The Secretary will call the roll for the report of 
the delegations on the new Executive Committee, and then I will suggest 
to Jerry Simpson privately that he can tell this audience what he thinks 
about this railroad business. He couldn't get at it this morning, and he 
has been feeling badly all during lunch— didn't eat anything at all. We 
will take about five minutes, and I do hope that the gentlemen will not go 
out, but will wait, because there is plenty of water left in this Willamette 
River, and it will all be there when this convention adjourns in a few 
minutes. 

The Secretary then proceeded to call the roll, and the various States 
and Territories announced their member of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year as follows: 

[Note — Executive Committee and Alternates will be found immedi- 
ately following the list of delegates. — Editor.] 

President Springer: It is suggested that we suspend the rules and 
pass Resolution 15 thanking the President for sending the members of 
tne special land commission to meet with this convention. 

The Secretary having read the resolution, the President put the 
question of its adoption, a vote was taken, and the President announced: 
The resolution is unanimously adopted, and will be wired to the Presi- 
dent to-night. 

President Springer: As I remarked awhile ago, my friend Jerry 
Simpson sat up and listened to that splendid address of Judge Cotton's 
on the subject of the railroads, and he was a good deal like the old 
fellow we read of in Scripture. After they had talked to him a while, 
he said, "Almost thou persuadest me." That's the way Jerry felt be- 
fore he went to lunch, but after that time he confided to me privately 
that he had a notion that they had all wandered a good way from the 
subject in this railroad business that had fallen over his mortuary ex- 
istence, and that he believed he would take for a text, if he had a chance 
to talk this afternoon, the eleventh chapter of Malachi — or "Jeremiah's 
Lamentations" — which readeth this-wise: "Ephum (representing the 
railroads of America) — when done it am hard on the top, sodden in the 
middle and burnt on the bottom." (Laughter and applause.) 

(The orchestra played a few strains of "There'll be a Hot I'ime 
in the Old Town To-night.") 

Mr. Simpson: Mr. President. 

President Springer: Senator Simpson. (Laughter and applause. > 

Mr. Simpson: Vice-President Springer. 

President Springer: You are unanimously elected. 
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Mr. Simpson: The same to you, sir. (Great applause.) 

Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been here now 
three days, three strenuous days. Not such days as the gentlemen 
have who work for the Government, eight-hour days. Not your little 
old ten-hour day. But a twenty-four-hour day. A friend remarked to 
me, he says: "Jerry, how short the days are when we are so far north." 
I says, "Yes, it Is true; and the nights are mere nothings." (Laughter.) 
(The President handed Mr. Simpson a glass of water.) The President 
thinlis that a windmill can run by water power. (Laughter.) 

Well, I thought this morning, after listening to Judge Cotton, that 
I would like to talk upon the railroad question, and I was somewhat full 
of that subject at that time. But this afternoon a more Interesting sub- 
ject has come up, and we have had greater oratory and finer papers — 
the best I have ever listened to. 

President Springer: That's right. 

And now I am like the preacher who was Introduced to the audience 
by a fellow preacher, who said: "The Reverend Mr. Jones will now 
address you, and he is full of his subject. His subject is the devil." 
(Laughter.) How am I going to talk on this railroad question after 
listening to so many able addresses upon the question of leasing the 
public domain and forest reserves, because I am full of both. I am very 
much Interested In this question of leasing the public domain, and I want 
to congratulate the members of this Association, both wool growers 
and cattle raisers and horse breeders, on the rapid progress that we have 
made In the last two years upon that subject. A little less than two 
years ago, as Mr. Martin will remember, in Dakota, we wanted to discuss 
that question before the State Convention and they wouldn't let us talk, 
and Mr. Richards of Nebraska and myself had to hold a little meeting 
after the other meeting adjourned in the evening, In order to get a 
chance to talk upon it. And now you adopt it unanimously by your ap- 
proval. So that shows that although only one man may be right, twenty- 
eight men may be wrong. That Is one of the great question for the 
users of the range, to get the Government to give us some sort of super- 
vision of the great Western country and its virgin wealth. It is not 
right that the destruction of the public range should be left to chance, 
depending upon the survival of the strong, not always the fittest. The 
Government should supervise In some way the use of the public domain; 
and Inasmuch as the public domain belongs to the people, all the people, 
they should get something for its use. Furthermore, It is the duty of 
the Government to preserve the native grasses, and we all should realize 
now that that can't be done if it is left under the present condition, 
where every man, like a renter on a farm, gets all he can out of it the 
year he lives on it. That's what Is happening to the public domain, and 
I rejoice that we are making this progress. (Applause.) 
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About this forest reserve question I don't know so much. There 
are some enemies of forests that the gentlemen didn't talk about. Fire 
and the timber thief, those are two enemies. If the Government will 
make some strenuous efforts to prevent both committing depredations 
I think they will do vastly more than taking large ranges of country 
out of use and occupancy. (Applause.) There is another influence that 
has been working on this forest reserve matter. Some great railroad 
corporations have found themselves in possession of vast areas of land 
that were no good, had no market value, lying on mountain tops, and they 
•want to get some land lower down, and then the Government reserves 
their land and gives them lieu land, and that is selected in more fertile 
plains. (Applause.) There is another feature about it that shows the 
benefits of this Association. As we go on from year to year discussing 
and making these discoveries, we are enabled from year to year to put 
our finger on some of these places. Those are some of the good things 
coming out of this Association. If you have done nothing else you 
have been amply repaid for all the trouble and expense you have been 
put to in keeping up this Association. It is one of the grandest institu- 
tions in the interest of stock raisers that ever was established among 
the ranch districts and in the cattle-raising districts. (Applause.) 

I want to say another thing in passing, and then I will come to 
this little old railroad question — that it gives me great pleasure, as a 
Democrat, to be able to speak a good word for a Republican President. 
(Applause.) If there is nothing else that showed the fitness of Theodore 
Roosevelt to be President of the United States, then that one thing is 
that he selected the men that he did on this arid land commission. 
That ought to prove his fitness to all the West more than anything else. 
(Applause.) If there is nothing else that showed the fitness of Theodore 
ing men for oflScial position, I want you to know that they came to 
Roswell, in the Pecos Valley in New Mexico, and selected a reservoir 
site that I believe will be the first one erected and finished under this 
new reclamation act, to demonstrate to the people what can be done 
under it. Therefore, I say that if nothing else demonstrates his wisdom, 
these things do; for Mr. Newell and Mr. Savage both were with us down 
there, and I understand the thing is going to go. (Applause.) 

As I was going to say — this railroad question! Mr. Cotton, this 
morning, a very learned gentleman and one that only confirmed me 
in realizing the danger of great corporations and their power, because 
they have got so much money they can hire the best brains in the 
country, and they surely got there that time. (Applause.) As the 
President said, he impressed us all right with his charming manner 
and the way he had of talking about disagreeable things. And as the 
President said, before he got through I was with him, and he could 
have had my vote (applause); and yet you know I have never been 
very much in favor of helping the Octopus. But there is always two 
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sides to a question. The gentleman, in discussing the matter of the 
transportation of live stock, made out an excellent case in favor and In 
the interest of the shipper of wheat. He demonstrated beyond question 
that wheat costs less to transport it, in putting on cars; it don't require 
such a good car, not nearly so expensive in moving, not requiring 
quick time, that it can be thrown off on to a sidetrack when con- 
venient; and yet that they get from seven-tenths to two-thirds more 
for carrying wheat than they do for carrying cattle. I think he men- 
tioned a case in Kansas where they charged $28 for a car of cattle and 
the charge was about $50 for a car of wheat. What do they do that 
for? Either they are charging an exorbitant price for carrying their 
wheat or else they are carrying their cattle below cost; one of the 
two. (Applause.) We all know that they are not in the habit of doing 
business for fun. They don't send these live stock agents out for business 
when it is going to be a loss for them to handle it. There is a nigger 
in the wood-pile there somewhere. (Laughter.) If I was a member of 
the Oregon legislature I don't know but I would look that matter up, 
and make use of the statement of this honorable gentleman for my guide 
in legislation on wheat. 

The facts are, as you and I know, that a cattleman can walk his 
cattle over to another station, but he can't walk his wheat over there. 
It is just a matter of competition. I am more impressed than ever with 
this truth, that about the only solution of this thing is Government own- 
ership of all these railroads, so there shall not be any competition. 
And, as the President suggested the other day, if they continue this way, 
this Association of live stock shippers will give them our check for all 
their old railroad systems. That is, if they keep that up. (Applause.) 

For all that, I believe the railroad companies do about the best they 
can in shipping stock. I know that in our country a load of stock has 
the right of way over a passenger train and everything else, on the 
Santa Fe Road in the Panhandle. And I have kicked about it myself 
sometimes, because I thought I ought to have the 'preference over a steer. 
Down there they give the steer the right of way, and that's right, I 
guess. (Laughter.) I think he is of more importance than I am, when 
I come to sum the whole thing up. But I will tell you, the railroads don't 
do business for fun, as I suggested. It is to the interest of every corpora- 
tion, I don't care what business they are in, and every individual — I 
don't care what business he is in — to get the most he can for the least 
of what he has to exchange for it. In other words, it is to the interest 
of every corporation to get the most money for the least work. I be- 
lieve that is a safe proposition. That is human nature. You and I and 
every one of us would do just the same if we were running 
a railroad. That is human selfishness, and we have got to contend with 
it. We have got to take it into account in all our schemes for bettering 
our condition. Now, then, what Is this National Live Stock Association 
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forr It is ready, in a case of human interest — or tiuman selfishness, if 
you would have it that way — to make a strenuous effort to get what be- 
longs to us; and it is only by one interest clashing with another, with 
a little force behind it, that you can get what belongs to you. There is 
where this Association comes in. Of course, I don't believe in force. 
1 would follow out President Roosevelt's advice: 'Talk soft, but carry 
a big stick." (Laughter.) And I wouldn't carry a stuffed club, either. 
I would lay it on so they would feel it, if I had to do that But you 
are going to get along with the railroad companies all right You make 
that once known and back it up with this big stick, and you'll come 
out all right. I thank you one and all for the patience with which you 
have listened. I might have said more, but I know it would not be ap- 
preciated. Some other time I am going to give you my regular foui^ 
hour speech. (Laughter and Applause.) 

A water-tumbler having fallen to the floor, President Springer re- 
marked: That's nothing. At Kansas City we broke all the pitchers. 

The President: We will now have an address from Hon. Mortimer 
Levering, of Indiana, who has been an active member of this Association 
since its organization, on the subject: "The Pony, Its Uses and Abuses." 

MR. LEVERING: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen— In the ani- 
mal kingdom the horse is pre-eminently the head and front of all species, 
and his usefulness can only be measured by the progress of civilization. 
In the great evolution of the human race from primitive conditions to 
its present marvelous attainments, each step has been compared and esti- 
mated in the progress by the inquiry into machinery employed con- 
temporary to the period. The measure of perfection, the standard of ex- 
cellence, attained or contemplated, is for man's mind to contrive to use 
other forces than his own physical strength, to build up, to sustain and im- 
prove his condition and possessions by employing forces at a minimum 
of investment and maintenance. It has become an established fact that 
no other force, whether of heat, light, steam or electricity, is so useful, 
durable, manageable, available and economical for man's assistance, ka 
the horse. Mechanical power is estimated and measured by the unit of 
a "horse power." But it is an injustice to that invaluable engine of force, 
the horse, to compare a "horse power" in an inanimate iron machine, 
to what may be done by a live horse. Measure one with the other for a 
period of fifteen years, each guided by the same mental direction and 
expenditure of maintenance, and the horse stands out conspicuously the 
more worthy in service. Utility and sentimentality are so closely associated 
in the selection of horses for the various requirements expected of them, 
that proper values are not well established. Too often, two thousand- 
pound horses are attached to a light plow, and a nine hundred one to pull 
a cart. When men contemplate 'the purchase of an engine to do work, 
they ascertain exactly to a pound what is required of it, and secure 
exactly what is necessary; no more, no less. But such consideration and 
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intelligence is not often employed in selection of horses. We are con- 
fident that the horse is the best machine for our uses at the smallest in- 
vestment of capital. But the equine family has its limitations and varia- 
tions. Right here the pony must come in for recognition and compari- 
son. Without going into an analysis of the various breeds of ponies 
and their disintinguishing characteristics, it may be well said that ponies 
in general are the multum in parvo of all force employed by man for 
assistance or pleasure. No "Other branch of the equine family is so 
handicapped, misjudged and underestimated by pure sentimentality as 
the pony. The average farmer thinks he has no more use on his farm 
for a pony than his wife has for diamond ear-rings, and he contemplates 
purchasing one when he can the other. The pony should never be con- 
sidered as a toy, a luxury, a plaything for children, but rather a useful, 
desirable and economical investment on a farm. (Applause.) 

They are, comparatively, diminutive, strong-boned, hardy-muscled, 
long-lived, immuned to weather or disease, self-sustaining, self-reliant, ac- 
cording to their natural habitat, the scarcity of its food and severity of 
its climate. They are certainly "The survival of the fittest." In the 
rugged, rocky districts or barren plains, where nature has ordained them 
to exist for centuries, their larger, softer, faint-hearted brothers have 
passed away before history, could chronicle their existence. By way of 
comparison, the following incident will illustrate: A Shetland pony 
more than thirty years old and a six-year-old draft horse got out of a feed 
lot on a prairie farm one cold night, a few Winters ago. The pair wan- 
dered through a large corn-field. A foot or more of snow covered the 
ground, a new tile ditch was being dug, and left uncovered, the pair fell 
into it. Two weeks after they were found by a man passing through 
the field. He found the draft horse dead, and the pony alive. The in- 
dications showed that the big horse had lived only a day or two, the 
pony had lived by nibbling the earth and snow on the sides of the ditch. 

There are ponies in this country that have been kept for years, in 
good condition, and fed only from slops from the table; never have oaxin 
fed hay or grain. In the Shetland Islands ponies are not fed hay or 
grain, but live from scraps from the table, their principal diet being 
potato peelings and fish scraps. These same ponies often carry a person 
weighing half as much as their own weight to the peat beds, twenty or 
thirty miles away, returning the same day, carrying twice their own 
weight of peat. For another comparison, think of a horse weighing 
1,500 pounds carrying a load on his back of 750 pounds, twenty miles 
over rough rocks and stones, and no regular road, and returning same 
day carrying 3,000 pounds of load in sacks on his back twenty miles 
down mountain sides. Is it probable that he could do that work regu- 
larly during the season and live to forty or more years old, without a 
wind puff, a splint, a curb or swelled ankles? (Applause.) 

Thousands of ponies do it and live to old age, which in ponies 
means forty years or more. Instances are frequent of their living to 
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sixty, and even eighty is recorded. One farmer used a pair of Shetland 
ponies only 44 inches high to draw a hay wagon with a ton and a quarter 
of hay on it Such work is not their province, and it is an abuse of 
their willingness. But for errands to be made on or about the farm, 
driving stock from pasture, going to the postoffice, the store, or visiting, 
either for old or young, ponies are better than horses. The money in- 
vested in them is small, they require but little care, no blanketing, curry- 
ing, cooling out or bandaging, such as good horses require. ' 

A Welsh pony, exhibited at the last International, gives an idea 
of a pony as a roadster. This pony, only 12 hands and 2 inches high, 
and weighing about 550 pounds, was driven in England by a gentleman 
52 miles in 5 hours and 7 minutes. The pony made this over an ordinary 
road, hitched to a cart. We recommend that everyone, whether in town 
or country, should have one or more ponies for riding and driving. As 
an investment they pay a large dividend by their work, and a larger one 
in the pleasure they give us by the manner in which they do everything 
required of them. (Applause.) 

President Springer: We have with us Dr. E. N. Hutchinson, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, who will tell us something of "Some Un- 
appreciated Friends." This is our last address before adjournment. 

Mr. President, Ladies and 
DR. HUTCHINSON: Gentlemen— If we find that peo- 

ple whom we may meet have an 
intimate acquaintance and asso- 
ciation with known friends of 
ours, we at once readily class 
them as friendly to ourselves 
also. When, however, any in- 
dividual or the members of any 
particular profession continually 
point out to others only such 
things, conditions or persons as 
have the power to do a personal 
injury, they become associated 
in the mind with the disasters 
they 80 constantly portend, and 
thus come to share in the odium 
they have created for the ob- 
jects which they tried to fore- 
warn us. 
Very unfortunately, too, many stock raisers look upon the men whose 
labors and researches reveal the real factors in the cause of diseases, not 
as guardians against their appearance, but rather as heralds of fresh 
devastations to come upon their herds, and each announcement from 
them of some newly discovered germ is associated in the mind with a 
fear of fresh issues of quarantine regulations. 
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Such a situation is the result of hearing too much upon the alarmist 
Bide, of the possible damage that may follow from the presence of these 
little organisms which the veterinary scientists have discovered, and 
not giving enough consideration to the almost always successful effort 
that has bpen made, after announcing their existence, to find methods 
of controlling these organisms and making them agents of their own 
destruction. 

Before ever the causes of anthrax, blackleg or cholera were dis- 
covered, and a specific name given to these diseases, they existed, al- 
though perhaps known under almost as many names as they had 
symptoms. 

This very generality of their classification, and their great simi- 
larity in so many features to certain benign and curable affections, fur- 
nished instances in every neighborhood of cures by local herd owners, 
which gave ground later for distrust of the veterinarian who would 
pronounce them incurable, being able, through recognition of the real 
causative agent, to distinguish between the true and the false, and thus 
tell which were possible to cure and which not, and if his talk should 
be entirely of the certain and awful destructiveness of these little germs, 
through whose presence he was able to identify the disease, the dread 
inspired by them extended to him who first disclosed their existence, 
and it was but natural to wish that if he had not learned and could 
not talk of anything but their capacity for damage, one might have had 
left at least the bliss of ignorance as to their presence among us. 

But bacteria are no longer considered as exclusively menacing; we 
can not look upon all bacteria or germs with disfavor, nor ought any 
unfavorable comment be heard when the announcement is made that 
new ones have been discovered, for the more of them we find and rec- 
ognize, the more we become assured that the most of them are working 
for our good, and that such of them as would work for our damage may 
be controlled and made to work against their fellows for the protection 
of our live stock, and any other threatened interest. 

When vague theories and conjectures over the origin of a disease 
or group of diseases have been cleared up by the discovery of the actual 
factors in the cause of these affectations, a distinct advance* has been 
made, because of the certainty with which these diseases may thereafter 
be identified; but how vastly greater is the advantage secured when we 
find that these hitherto unsuspected agents in the causing of these so 
long mysterious visitations possess such habits of living, and have such 
a life history, that the production of disease in domestic animals is but 
an incidental feature in the life of only a few of these organisms, and 
that other features of their life may be so taken advantage of as to 
furnish a means of combatting the well-established enmity of certain 
groups of diseases. 
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Thus it has come about that the miscroscopic organisms which cause 
anthrax, blackleg, tuberculosis, cholera, etc., are made to themselves 
furnish the substances that prevent these very diseases, and these bacteria 
whose capacity for damage may be so great, have therefore become, like 
other things in nature, as fire and water, under control, our very good 
servants and neither our masters nor our enemies. 

This is an aspect of the question of bacteriology, in which all stock- 
raisers of whatever sphere or position are deeply concerned, and there 
is hardly any branch of science in which greater or more beneficent 
progress has been made, thanks to those who have worked mainly in 
the various departments of public health, and who have taken an active 
interest in sanitation, and particularly to that greatest organization of 
veterinary scientists the world has ever know — the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

But it is not simply in the domain of disease prevention that bac- 
teria show themselves the benefactors and good servants of man, for, 
not only will we find when we look into the subject more deeply, that 
industrial processes of the most diverse nature depend for their opera- 
tion upon bacterial activity, but that there are caused by germ life also 
certain processes in nature of such importance that the very continu- 
ance of animal and vegetable life may be said to be dependent upon them. 
Such are the processes involved in soil formation, of decomposition and 
putrefaction of organic animal and vegetable matter, and the disin- 
tegration and decay of inorganic rocks and mineral substances. 

In the tillage of the soil and the growth of crops, the action of 
bacteria is chiefly if not wholly beneficial. The most abundant crops 
enjoyed by one farmer over another are the result of his having a more 
abundant and better adapted supply of bacteria in his soil. 

The popular conception of the soil, is that it consists of so much 
Inert dead matter. Much of it does consist of such matter; yet so in- 
timately and inextricably is the inert matter permeated with microbic 
life, that the soil must no longer be considered as so much dead, matter. 

Among the myriads of little workers that constitute the life and 
vitality of the soil are some that liberate oxygen, some carbonic acid 
gas, some of them liberate nitrogen, while other "fix" this important 
element i^to stable compounds suitable for the use of plants, others gather 
in nodules on the roots of plants and drawing nitrogen from the air, 
feed it as it were, directly to the plants upon which they are attached. 

Each group performing its one special function, devoting its own 
brief life in an effort to contribute to a broader life. To the combined and 
co-operative efforts of these different groups of bacteria, the fertility 
of the soil was originally due and upon their continued action, the main- 
tenance of this fertility depends, since they elaborate in a variety of 
ways the food of the plant, and but for them fermentation and putre- 
faction would not take place and waste products would be changed simply 
and only into gases. 
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So intimately is plant growth associated with bacterial life and 
action that fields are now inoculated with bacteria known to be of special 
service in converting the various soil constituents into food best adapted 
to particular crops. The greatest measure of success in this direction 
has been from the use of the nitrogen fixing bacteria, and though this 
success has been most marked thus far with the leguminous crops, there 
is a well founded expectation that an eiiually good result will be attained 
with the grasses and grains. 

At present there are about half a dozen groups of bacteria known 
to be capable of fixing atmospheric nitrogen, and there is little doubt 
that still others with an even wider range of adaptability will be dis- 
covered. As it is, we are fully justified in the claim that the soil bacteria 
are a potent and indispensable factor in the creation of the world's food. 

But bacteria go even further than this; not only have they aided 
in the production of certain foods, but they also impart to other special 
commercial values and important dietetic properties. 

Although food analysis may show that the purely nutrient proper- 
ties of foods are contained wholly in the fats, carbohydrates and pro- 
teids and fiavor is without nutritive value, yet physiology teaches that 
flavor is as essential as nutriment, and that the body could not sub- 
sist upon these food stuffs were they entirely devoid of flavor, for upon 
this property depends the natural stimulus, both to consumption of suffi- 
cient quantities of them to sustain life, and the glandular actios upon 
which depends the secretion ol the digesting juices in the stomach and 
intestines. . 

In very many of the foods most extensively used, flavor is produced 
entirely hy bacteria, and the dairy products in dally use upon our tables 
are the most conspicuous examples of these bacterialy imparted flavors. 

In the manufacture of the most celebrated cheeses, pure cultures 
of certain flavor producing bacteria are used, and the addition of these 
speciflc bacteria to. the milk to be used in the making of these cheeses 
both hastens the ripening process and insures a desirable uniformity 
in flavor and texture. 

The same method, though with different kinds of bacteria, is em- 
ployed in the making of butter. In cheese and butter making, bacteria 
are now admitted to be indispensible, and whether they are obtained 
through commercial channels as pure cultures, or whether they are kept 
on hand, in the form of natural starters at the different creameries, 
they are the only agencies whereby the essential flavors may be pro- 
duced in these foods. 

Such common flavoring substances as vanilla and chocolate, depend- 
ing for their proper elaboration upon bacteria, and the flavor and aroma 
of our after-dinner cigar is also derived from the labor of these much 
maligned little workers. 
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The particular odors observed as always associated with certain 
of the finer grades of leather, are the traces left in this finished pro- 
duct by the bacteria to whose agency these leathers owe their valuable 
features. 

Makers of the finer grades of leather guard their tanning pits 
as zealously as they do their treasure boxes, to prevent their rivals 
securing from them cultures of these bacteria that give the distinctive 
properties to the products of their tanneries. 

Another important industry that depends for the proper finishing 
of its products upon bacteria, is the growing of such fiber plants as 
flax, hemp and jute. In all these plants the valuable fiber is so closely 
interwoven with the coarser woody parts as to make its mechanical sep- 
aration impossible, so again man calls to his -aid bacteria, and surround- 
ing them with all the conditions of warmth and moisture, which is all 
they demand for their work, patiently waits for them to accomplish 
what he, with all his skill in chemistry, physics and mechanics, is un- 
able to do. 

In these days of sanitary precautions and defenses against the in- 
vasions of the ubiquitous microbe, we would look with horror upon the 
man who would propose to fix things up so bacteria might grow more 
luxuriantly in our water sources, yet knowledge has come to us whereby 
we can use the bacteria of the scavenger variety, those which attack 
and make over the refuse animal and vegetable matter into harmless 
and useful substances, in the destruction of sewage and the purification 
of. contaminated water. To accomplish this, large settling tanks are 
provided in which the bacteria are encouraged to grow until they have 
destroyed all the organic matter contained in the water, when after filter- 
ing in the usual manner, the water is not only pure, but remains so 
much longer than ordinarily, as all matter upon which the harmful 
organisms could subsist has been removed. 

We have always supposed that the fairies were the only people 
who used fireflies for lighting their houses or to light their flight in 
the darkness. Now we see used in some coal mines, to protect the lives 
of the miners from explosions of the dangerous gases, a wonderful 
bacterial lamp, "A lamp that requires no lighting and that cannot be 
blown out." 

A glass vessel is lined with gelatine to serve as a culture medium 
and upon this grow luminous bacteria, with such rapidity and abun- 
dance that the lamp glows with a wonderful bluish green light for two 
weeks or more without replenishing or diminishing in intensity. 

The extremist and alarmist in food sanitation has been demanding 
universal sterilization of all foods, but it is certain that some foods 
lose many of their valuable properties upon being sterilized. 

In plant culture it has been shown that healthy but otherwise ster- 
ile seeds sown in sterile soil make a growth only corresponding to the 
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amount of nutrition contained in the original seed and the plant dies in 
from one to three weeks. 

In animal life experiments have been made with chickens raised 
under absolutely sterile conditions and kept so until death occurred, 
eating only sterilized food and breathing only sterilized air. None of 
them lived" longer than thirty days and many of them died much earlier; 
all of them lost weight steadily, despite the fact that they consumed 
large quantities of food and were always hungry for it. 

From these and other experiments and from observations made of 
tae cultural properties of certain bacteria inhabiting the intestine, bac- 
teriologists have drawn the conclusion and expressed the belief that there 
exists a beneficial relation between certain forms of bacteria and the 
processes of food digestion and absorption. The cry, therefore, for uni- 
versal sterilization must, and indeed has already given place to the 
more reasonable demand for universal cleanliness. 

Dirt and filth retard the growth of certain of the more beneficial 
forms of bacteria, particularly those groups which are of such service 
in the dairy industries. As a class these little organisms are the implaca- 
ble foes of all uncleanliness. Allow dead animals or accumulations of sew- 
age and excrement to remain about uncovered, and bacteria will attack 
it with such a vigor that their efforts to incorporate it with the soil 
and transform it into useful material will create such a disturbance in the 
atmosphere as will force man to hasten to their aid with pick and 
shovel. 

I have touched very briefly and upon only a few of the many ways 
in which these wonderful little workers contribute to our luxuries and 
even furnish us with the very means of life itself. 

And if there is anything in the doctrine or theory of modification 
by descent,-^ that is in special purpose breeding, let us hope to see such 
changes brought about in the breeds of domestic bacteria as make them 
minister to comforts in ways hitherto undreamed of. (Applause.) 

President Springer: The visiting ladies and their escorts will be 
given a ride on the river tomorrow at 1 o'clock, . leaving the Portland 
Hotel at 12 o'clock and 55 14 minutes. 

There will be a meeting of the new Executive Committee together 
with the old Committee at 7:30 p. m. 

During tomorrow, Friday, there will be a continued discussion on 
the railroad and the forest reserve questions, and we hope to hear from 
a number of gentlemen on the fioor whom we have not had time for this 
afternoon. 

Tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock will be the election of officers. 
Under our rules, the Executive Committee will canvass the proposition 
and bring in a report of officers for your approval. 
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To-morrow afternoon will occur the selection of the place for the 
next meeting of this convention. 

All holders of railroad tickets requiring the signature of the sec- 
retary will kindly meet Mr. Martin at the headquarters in the Portland 
Hotel on the adjournment of this session. 

Is there anything of especial interest before adjournment? 

If not, this convention stands adjourned until 9:45 to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
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FOURTH DAY 
Friday, January 15, 1904 

MORNING SESSION. 

(Music by orchestra.) 

President Springer: From the size of this audience there must 
have been "something doing" last night. (Laughter.) I would like to 
say that the reason of my being sl little late this morning is because 1 
have been attending a special session of the Executive Committee. 
There were a number of important matters that came up on wires from 
Washington that it was necessary to act on, some legal questions in- 
volved, and the Executive Committee is wrestling with them now. You 
need not think that your officers have not been at work. The Executive 
Committee will be in in a few minutes, and we will then go ahead with 
the business of the convention. During that time I will ask the orchestra 
to kindly keep some good music going, and then we will move along with 
our business very rapidly. As soon as we get through with the resolu- 
tions that we have we expect to have a splendid, address from Dr. An- 
drews, who is one of the finest educators in the country, anxl we ought 
to have as interesting a session this morning and afternoon as we had 
yesterday. Dr. Andrews said that he had never seen a more attentive 
audience or heard finer papers read, and he was beginning to understand 
how it was that the great Northwest was getting the balance of power, 
and in his judgment would eventually dominate the destiny of the 
United States. (Applause.) 

(The orchestra favored the convention with "La Paloma" — at the 
request of President Springer — and several other selections during the 
interval.) 

President Springer: Resolutions will now be read by the Assistant 
Secretary. 

(Resolution No. 16 'read by the Assistant Secretary.) 

President Springer: You have heard the reading of the resolution 
with reference to the introduction in the Fifty-eighth Congress of a bill 
limiting the right of selection of public lands in the United States in lieu 
of forest reserve lands for lands of like character, which is, in a word, 
that the Government shall take hold of the scrip proposition, and de- 
cline to issue any more reserve scrip in this country. Are there any 
remarks? There being none, all in favor of the resolution signify it 
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by sfiying "aye/' (Vote taken.) The "ayes" have it, and it is so or- 
dered. 

(Resolution No. 19 read by the Assistant Secretary.) 
President Springer: You have heard the reading of that important 
resolution with reference to the subject of forest reserves and the way 
we think they should be handled. It has met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of your Executive Committee. Are there any remarks on this 
subject from the delegates? As many as are in favor of the adoptioit 
of this series of resolutions, addressed to the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, will signify it by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" 
have it, and it will go upon the record, to be used in Washington. 
(Resolution No. 17 read by the Assistant Secretary.) 
President Springer: You have heard read the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee, that the entire subject of the forest reserves 
should be taken out of the Interior Department and placed in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, so that the Secretary of the Agricultural De- 
partment, who is in touch with the farmers and ranchmen of this coun- 
try, should have the exclusive control of this matter. Are there any re- 
marks upon this subject? As many as are in favor of the adoption of the 
recommendation, the resolution, signify it by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) 
The "ayes" have it, and it is so ordered. 
(Resolution No. 18 read.) 

President Springer: In connection with this resolution I wish to 
state that the stockmen of the United States belteve that the time has 
come for them to take some interest on the subject advanced, that 
the Government of the United States should recognize that there are 
times when there is so little, practically no elasticity in the currency, 
and we believe that there never was a law written but what can be im- 
proved upon with changing conditions. The advocates of the bill drawn 
for this great country of ours years ago, the great principles established 
by Alexander Hamilton, are on a permanent basis and they have never 
been improved upon or excelled by any Government, and the policy of 
the Government of the United States has been looked to with favor by 
the entire world; but you and I know that within the last ten or fifteen 
years it has been demonstrated that the laws need revision in the one 
particular of an elastic currency. To-day, with the hundreds of millions 
of dollars and prosperity that we have In this country, and more money 
per capita than we have had since the foundation of the Nation, the 
stockmen cannot borrow any money on cattle and sheep unless he pays 
ten, twelve or fifteen per cent, interest, when his collateral is just 
as good as any bank stock in this country that brings four, five and six 
per cent. The stockmen have come to the conclusion that they know a 
little something about finances themselves, and they know there is no 
reason for twelve per cent, money among stockmen and four per cent. 
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money among the gamblers on Wall Street in New York. (Applause.) 
Are there any remarks on this resolution? There being none 

Mr. Springer, of Oregon: I would like to ask if there has been 
any foundation of this elasticity — as to what kind of bonds shall furnish 
the foundation for this issue of currency asked for? 

President Springer: That is passed up to Congress. There are 
half a dozen bills pending in Congress to this end now. One of them has 
the approval of the bankers, known as the bill drafted by Mr. W. S. Wood, 
a banker of Kansas City, which meets this provision, and is done for the 
purpose of giving the stockmen a chance to get money when it is most 
needed. It is one of the objects of the officers of your organization to 
keep awake and recommend to the stockmen what is best for them. Any- 
thing that comes to you has the entire approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ferguson, of Idaho: Why not have the resolution read that we 
favor that bill? 

President Springer: Because that is a Western bill, and we don't 
care to antagonize the Eastern man because he didn't happen to draw 
it. As many as are in favor of the adoption of this resolution will make 
it known by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" have it, and it 
is unanimously adopted. 

(Resolution No. 15 about the President sending a special commission 
to confer with this convention on public ranges, etc.) 

President Springer: That was adopted yesterday. However, it 
could not be adopted too much — it is a "good thing." (Laughter.) 

(Resolution No. 20, for meeting with traffic managers.) 

President Springer: It is deemed advisable to give the railroad 
traffic managers another chance to make a death-bed confession before 
we execute them. (Laughter.) If they are willing to play fair, it is 
all right, and we will hug up together as a power and take down the 
middle of the road. (Laughter.) If they do not, we propose to go 
at them in another way that will reach them like a prairie Are will reach 
everything inflammable on a Western ranch. Are there any remarks on 
this subject? 

Mr. Ferguson, of Idaho: I suppose I was one of the men who drew 
up the resolution embodied in that I have an amendment to that reso- 
lution. Is it in order? 

President Springer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ferguson: My amendment is this: "And be it further re- 
solved, that in case a satisfactory arrangement cannot be had with the 
railroad companies by the said Transportation Committee, then the said 
Transportation Committee is hereby directed to frame a bill, that will 
be constitutional, and provide for the remedy of the abuses in the trans- 
portation of live stock." And present that bill to the nominee of each 
legislature and the nominee for governorship of each State, and secure 
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his pledge before election that he will vote for such a bill, and on the 
condition that he will so pledge himself he will be voted for; otherwise, 
not, and upon the convening of the several legislatures of the several 
States west of the Missouri River, secure the passage of said bill before 
each legislature. 

President Springer: Mr. Ferguson, the Executive Committee took 
it for granted that under our rules and by-laws that that was an adminis- 
trative feature that belonged to the control of the new Transportation 
Committee to be appointed. That was the procedure we adopted last 
year with reference to all bills, and you will remember that we had it 
printed and sent to all legislatures. I think the suggestion of the gentle- 
man is a good one for our consideration here, but I think in all probabil- 
ity we had better husband our ammunition, to use in the event we are 
forced to do it, without proclaiming to the world what we will do if 
these transportation companies will not. agree to this proposition. This 
is simply a suggestion of the Chair. 

Mr. Ferguson: I understand that there was no such resolution. 
The reason I offered this amendment was, that when the persons who 
have the handling of that particular bill go to the several live stock 
conventions in the several States, that they will have this to say: This 
is what the National Live Stock Convention at Portland has adopted as 
the sense of that convention, and that will carry weight with each particu- 
lar organization and with each voter, and in addition to that, it would 
carry additional weight with the railroad companies, so that they would 
understand that that was the sense of this convention, and that we mean 
business. 

President Springer: The amendment of Mr. Ferguson is before 
the house — the amendment to the resolution as presented by the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Executive Committee simply wish to carry out 
the wishes of the convention, and we had that just as nearly as we could 
ascertain at the time the resolution was presented. I do not think that 
any serious objection could be made to letting the amendment stand, but 
it is not always best to use all your ammunition at once. Are there any 
other remarks upon the subject? If not, as many as are in favor of 
the adoption of the resolution, as amended, will make it known by say- 
ing "aye.* 

Mr. Nichols, of Washington: I rise to a point of order. That 
amendment to the resolution ought to be put in writing, and I contend 
that Mr. Ferguson should present the amendment to the Secretary in 
writing before it should be presented to this convention. 

Mr. Ferguson: I will withdraw my amendment. 

President Springer: All those in favor of the adoption of the reso- 
lution as reported by the Executive Committee, will make it known by 
saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" have it, and it is adopted. 

(Resolution No. 21, to the citizens of Portland.) 
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President Springer: There are several other resolutions on the 

same subject of a similar character, which will be read by the Secretary. 

President Springer: All in favor of the resolutions as read by 

the Secretary, will signify it by saying "aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" 

have it, and they are unanimously adopted. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: It aftords me much pleasure to introduce to 
you one of the most distinguished gentlemen that has been invited to 
address this convention, Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, the head of 
the University of Nebraska, who will address you on the subject, "la 
the Production of Live Stock Keeping Pace with the Demand." 

Mr. President, Ladies and 
CHANCELLOR ANDREWS: Gentlemen of the Convention- 

Some years ago I heard a min- 
ister say, in speaking of the ser- 
mons of his Bishop, that "He 
was the only man that could 
shoot without a rest. I usually 
shoot without a rest, but in pre- 
senting my argument to you I 
feel that I could shoot better if 
I had a rest, and perhaps by the 
time I am done you will all need 
a rest, too. (Laughter.) 

Is the suply of beef cattle 
keeping up with the demand? 

In a sense, if the least time 
and space are allowed for, the 
supply and the demand of an 
article traded in are always 
equal. Any cause tending to sun- 
der them is at once annulled by 
its own operation. If the supply begins to run ahead, prices fall and de- 
mand increases to meet the supply again. If demand starts to grow 
away from supply, prices rise and demand falls oft, or else supply in- 
creases to meet the demand. The effect of these movements is imme- 
diately an equation, at some price or other, betwen supply and demand. 
Strictly, therefore, demand can never, for any length of time or width 
of space, get away from supply. 

Of beef, like any other merchandise, there will always be a supply 
at some price. It will never cease to be possible for men who can pay 
the price of beef, to obtain it, though of course the price might con- 
ceivably so soar that beef could be procured only by families of ample 
means. And there will always be a demand for beef. Well-to-do people 
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enough will forever exist to keep up a certain call, however high beef 
prices may rise. 

To create a clear issue let us state our question thus: Is the 
supply of beef likely to continue sufficient at present prices, or, after 
a little, will lower prices rule or higher prices have to be charged? 
The question calls for inquiry into the probable future of beef cattle pro- 
duction, and into the probable future of the beef cattle demand. 

I "discuss, first, the production problem — the probable supply of 
beef cattle, during the years Just before us, meantime, for simplicity's 
sake, supposing the demand to remain about the same as now. There 
are causes at work tending to diminish the supply of beef cattle and 
certain to do this unless demand Increases — a question to be considered 
later. The free pasture area on the public domain Is lessening. Thou- 
sands of acres of that pasture have been ruined through lack of supervi- 
sion. Here Is of course the great argument for a public-land leaslng- 
law, over which so much controversy has arisen. Into this I do not 
enter; but It is clear to all that If a statute could be enacted enabling 
stock owners to control their ranges so that care for the land would 
pay them — having this effect without offering any hindrance to honest 
homesteadlng, such a statute would work great and permanent good. 
(Applause.) 

As things are. It being no one's interest to prevent, precious soil 
Is blown away by the wind, covered with gravel by millions of gophers, 
overstocked Into barrenness, trampled by cattle, gullied Into rivers by 
rains and streams, and made desert by thieves stealing and cutting the 
trees which shelter It. Under an Intelligent Government like ours these 
things ought not to Continue. The federal ox pasture has also been in- 
vaded on a gigantic scale by homesteadlng. This process Is now rapidly 
going on and It Is destined to be carried still further by a number of In- 
fluences whose power Is only just coming to be felt. One of these Is Irri- 
gation, public and private. We need not go so far as some irrigation 
enthusiasts to be convinced how vast an area now too dry for profitable 
agriculture this process will eventually turn Into good agricultural land. 

As much more space will be withdrawn from pasturage by the crea- 
tion of forests, this process Is sure to be accentuated by the growing Im- 
possibility of obtaining sufficient timber for the needs of this great coun- 
try from the sources hitherto known. Allowing for alkali plats and for 
homy and boiler-plate hardpans, there is not, aside from mountain tops, 
a county this side the Mississippi which might not grow its own timber; 
few that might not, besides this, grow for export; very many where tim- 
ber would be the most profitable crop which could be raised — far more 
so than pasture grass. This profitableness will be discovered ere long, 
with the result that artificial forests will spread over millions of acres 
now sandy and bare. (Applause.) 
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An example of successful afforestation under difficulties has just 
come to my knowledge. In Holt county, Nebraska, twelve years ago, a 
bald hill of drifting sand was planted with pine seedlings. Every square 
rod already has its lusty growth. This Bruner pinery now consists of 
slightly more than half an acre, the larger part of the original tract 
having been burned over some years ago. An investigation was made in 
November, 1903, by a Government expert, who found on the present area 
23/6 trees, mostly jack and yellow pine; 626 of them "dominant," 930 
•intermediate," and 820 "suppressed" trees. The 820 suppressed trees 
and many of the intermediate have now been cut out to give the more 
promising trees ampler light and space. One of the jack pines cut meas- 
ured 22 feet in height — probably above the average of its class, though 
by only a trifle. This tree made a height-growth of two and a half 
feet during 1903. The cost of establishing such a plantation on any con- 
siderable scale would not exceed $8.00 an acre. The land would not 
cost over $1.25 an acre, a total initial outlay of $9.25 an acre. At 5 
per cent, compound interest this would, in fifty years, amount to $106.10. 
To that sum add the taxes, if any; they would be hardly more than nom- 
inal.' If the planting were well done no allowance need be made for 
care. Thinning might occasionally, be necessary, but the material re- 
moved would pay /or the labor. At the end of fifty years the plant 
should yield forty cords per acre, worth at least $4.00 per cord on the 
stump, making the gross returns per acre $160.00. The total cost per 
acre at five per cent, compound interest would be $106.10, leaving a net 
profit above five per cent compound interest, of $53.90. On this — con- 
servative — estimate, the investment, besides paying a good rate of com- 
pound interest, would net at least $1.00 per acre, annually. My reckon- 
ing assumes that the forest would be cut clear at the end of fifty years, 
but this would not give the highest returns, since much of the best 
timber would then be rapidly growing into value and ought to stand 
some years longer. Again, the estimate is based on present prices, 
whereas prices will no doubt advance a good deal within fifty years. 

Our free pasture will lose still more by the spread of thorough 
agriculture, which, we are learning, is able to produce crops, and that 
in very arid regions, largely irrespective of raiivfaJl. It is mostly 
sight of this benign possibility which renders homesteading so lively. 
Those interested in selling half-arid lands ought not to herald them as 
valuable in proportion to their fertility; because, to render this fertility 
efficient involves a considerable outlay per acre for labor and team or 
steam power. Spite of this, however, conservative critics pronounce 
it certain that agriculture upon the levels in question can be made profit- 
able, and will no doubt in time turn to its uses vast territory where now 
cattle roam and browse. 

To all these methods by which the man with the plow is slicing 
off the herder's beat we add the indirect effect of afforestation and of 
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settlement upon tillage areas adjoining arid lands. Wherever tiouses, 
hedges and fences are erected, ponds created and filled, and crops raised, 
the effect is felt miles away. Contiguous sections that were dry are 
made less so and begin to blossom. Later, they, too, are profitably 
farmed, and, in turn, take up the missionary work, the advance posts 
of agriculture as it invades the desert This is the truth meant to be 
expressed by us of Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas in the proverb 
that the rainfall is moving westward. Afforestation in any tract will 
work similar miracles far and wide in the neighboring dry regions. 
(Applause.) 

Clearly public pasturage must in no very long time cease to be 
an important factor in raising beef. I myself query whether the market 
price of beef is any longer determined by the cost of cattle production 
on the public domain; whether, in other words, the supply derivable 
from this source has not become so small as to lose all effect upon prices 
in the great centers. 

When Hawaii was annexed, although its sugar product thus let 
in free of duty, was considerable, the price of sugar in the United States 
did not fall. Had Hawaii been able to supply our entire market, prices 
ought certainly to have fallen by about the amount of our raw sugar 
tariff. The fact that, in any commodity, a small part of your supply 
is produced very cheaply, does not affect in the slightest the general 
selling price. To do this, the cheaper supply must be ample enough 
to meet the entire demand. 

A few years ago, I take it, the Chicago price of beef cattle was fixed, 
mainly, by the free pasture cost of production. Perhaps the jump of 
prices during 1892 may be accounted for by the trade then for the first 
time becoming aware that the feed cost of beef and not the free pas- 
ture cost must henceforth rule. 

The production of beef cattle is cut down by the spread of the dairy 
industry — still another cause whose full scope is not yet in sight. All 
along east of the free pasture belt are small herders, who, a few years 
ago, were herders and nothing more, but are now to a considerable ex- 
tent producers of butter fat. The great majority, to date, milk beef 
breeds, beef stock still being their main interest. But this, I think, is 
rapidly changing, the dairy profit being found greater than the other. 
As this goes on many of these will buy Jersey instead of Hereford bulls, 
and cease raising beef altogether. (Applause.) 

The number of cattle in the United States other than milch cows, 
was, in 1880, twenty-one million odd. In 1881 the figure fell a little, but 
rose in 1882 to twenty-three million odd. Then the million figures ran 
twenty-eight in 1884, twenty-nine, twenty-nine, thirty-one, thirty-three, 
thirty-four, thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty-seven, thirty-six, thirty-four, 
thirty-two, (in 1896 beginning to fall off, you see), thirty, twenty-nine, 
twenty-seven, twenty-seven, which is the million figure for 1900. Then 
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there is, in 1901, an astounding leap to forty-five and a half millions, 
the maximum figure yet attained. Then another fall occurs, the figure 
for 1902 being forty-four and three-quarter millions and for 1903, 44,- 
659,206. The gain since 1880 is over 100 per c^t. The gain in the coun- 
try's population since that year (aside from territorial acquisitions) is 
only about fifty-one per cent. 

The number of milch cows has increased since 1880 much less rap- 
idly, viz., by only forty-two per cent., beinjj in 1880, twelve million odd. 
In 1884 there were thirteen million odd, in 1886, fourteen; in 1889, 
fifteen; in 1891, sixteen. In 1897 the number fell off a little, a trifle 
more in 1898, mounting to the sixteen million figure again in 1900. 
In 1903 the number was just over seventeen millions. The next census 
may, likely enough, show a gain in dairy stock as great as the gain it 
will show in non-dairy stock. 

The low^ price average for native beeves in the Omaha market in re- 
cent years has run as follows: For 1898 $3.42, 1899 $4.03, 1900 $3.83, 1901 
$3.81, 1902 $4.07. The high price average fpr the same years ranges as 
follows: 1898 $5.24, 1899 $5.89, 1900 $5.70, 1901 $5.95, 1902 $7.10. 

We no^ turn to note circumstances which must tend to increase the 
production of beef, even supposing the demand remains the same. One 
of these is the multiplication of first-class beef bulls. A battle of 
breeds is going on. One man thinks there is no beef ox like the Aber- 
deen Angus; another argues for the Hereford; while not a few still main- 
tain that on the whole the Short Horn is the best beef-maker. All 
three of these noble types as well as a number of others fully worthy 
to be mentioned with them are advertised, their merits made known, and 
specimens purchased in great numbers far out on the frontier, the re- 
sult being a vast increase in the production of beef over what would 
occur if the scrub stock of earlier years still fed our pastures. 

There is equal progress in breeding methods. Hand breeding is 
more and more practiced. The difficulty of this in great herds is of 
course immense, but ways will be invented to make it possible — ^and 
greatly profitable as well, through vast saving (in place of the present 
wholesale waste) of animal vitality at breeding time. 

As some beef farmers are eking out their profits by producing 
cream, so dairy people are learning how they may advantageously raise 
beeves "on the side," so to speak. Ordinary milch cows, though very 
good, unless so good that milk-stock calves from them are certain to 
be worth raising, are bred to beef males, the offspring not seldom de- 
veloping beef carcasses nearly as perfect as if of pure Hereford or 
Angus blood. 

After our steer Challenger had won the beef sweepstakes at Chl» 
cago recently, certain reviewers, noting that he was of mixed race, an- 
nounced his victory as a "slap at thoroughbreds." In fact it was the 
reverse; it was a signal proof of the singular value and prepotency at* 
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taching to thoroughbreds. (Applause.) But for his Hereford and Short 
Horn blood Challenger would never have been heard of outside of his 
native pasture. We cannot expect that our entire beef stock will ever 
be of perfectly pure blood. What we can do, ought to do and shall do 
if we are wise, is to grade up our herds, the higher the better, by 
employing pure-blooded males, the best that we can buy. 

The spread of veterinary science and skill will no doubt In the 
course of a few years enable us to keep alive and to fit for the market 
thousands of cattle now carried off by disease. 

Improvement is perhaps even more telling m modes of feeding 
stock, richer and more suitable foods or blends being constantly discov- 
ered and a given amount of food being made to go a greater way than 
formerly. I must not give away secrets, but may remark that Chal- 
lenger certainly owed his victory in large part to scientific feeding; which 
you will believe on being told that he was one-eighth. Holstein, no 
doubt a considerable handicap on him as a flesh-maker. 

The causes tending to diminish beef production are, then, as we 
saw at the outset, the ruin of much free pasture; afforestation; home- 
steading, favored by irrigation, by the creation of ponds, by afforesta- 
tion, by thorough culture, and by the fuller settlement of rainfall areas; 
and lastly the great spread of the dairy industry. 

Over against the deterrents on beef growth we reviewed, next, 
the forces inuring to the increase of beef-production. These we found 
to be better breeds. Improved breeding, advance in veterinary science, 
and superior feeding methods. (Applause.) 

Let us now compare as well as we may this set of "pros" and this set 
of "cons;" the things making for the increase of beef and the things 
which check the raising of beef. After such a comparison we cannot, I 
think, help concluding that, so long as we suppose the beef demand to re- 
main about the same as now, the forces repressing beef production greatly 
outweigh those promoting this. The tendency of the beef supply must 
be, on this supposition, to diminish, and that of prices to increase. Such 
is the lesson taught by the prospective beef supply considered in itBelf. 
In thus endeavoring to get at the net tendency of the beef supply, we 
have, to conserve clearness, assumed the demand for beef to*be constant 
or nearly so. We must now examine this assumption; that is, we must 
consider the causes likely to affect the demand for beef. We shall here, 
as in the other instance, isolate the problem, trying to see what demand is 
likely to be supposing supply to remain the same as now, not falling off, 
as, in fact, it may quite possibly do. 

We study first the causes tending to increase the demand for beef, 
and afterwards those tending the opposite way. It is a colossal and sig- 
nificant fact that population in those countries which draw their main 
supply of beef from the United States is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
with no likelihood of curtailment an the near future. I need not en- 
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large on this consideration, for the bearing of it is perfectly obvious to 
all. Improvement is incessantly going on in the quality of beef, mak- 
ing it more and more delightful and more and more suitable for food use. 
As artificial beef-making increasingly takes the placeof pasture feeding the 
quality of beef will improve still further. The rich as well as the poor 
are learning the exquisite deliciousness and the great food value residing 
in beef pieces of the cheaper sorts, such as shanks, shins and chucks. 
In driving into us these invaluable lessons the ruling high prices of beef 
are a blessing in disguise. Rapid improvements already visible and still 
to appear in cooking must also do much to make men relish beef and 
seek it as an important article of their diet 

On the other hand there are forces tending to lessen the beef supply. 
Among these one naturally considers first the prevalence of vegetarian- 
ism. Whether this practice in diet will increase or diminish is more or 
less a matter of individual opinion. So far as I can judge vegetarian- 
ism is not spreading or likely to spread. If this is true, the fact is 
perhaps due to the discovery of fallacies in vegetarian reasoning. It 
is urged against eating meat that in so doing one always devours a cer- 
tain proportion of broken down tissue in connection with the live 
tissue. As if the same thing did not occur in eating vegetables. 

It is also held forth that if a certain weight of nut food is in 
nutritiveness the equivalent of a given weight in beef it is as good as 
the beef for food; which does not follow, inasmuch as the nuts may re- 
quire for digestion many times the nerve force which the beef would 
call for. It is my impression that these and similar insights will keep 
vegetarianism from becoming at all general. 

It may be feared that pork, mutton and other forms of fiesh will 
supplant beef. This is not likely; first, because they can never be much 
cheaper for any length of time, and secondly, because for the great ma- 
jority of people they are less useful and less agreeable as food than beef 
is. 

We have then, as factors promoting the demand for beef, grow- 
ing population, betterment in the quality of beef, greater inquiry for 
ordinary cuts, and finer cooking; and as factors hindering demand for 
beef, vegetarianism and the use of rival meats, neither of these causes 
being likely to prove very potent A review of these various forces affect- 
ing the demand for beef thus reveals a very strong net tendency to in- 
crease this demand. 

Now, recalling what was presented earlier, we have fronting us 
a strong tendency to decrease the supply of beef cattle and also an 
equally strong net tendency to increase the demand for beef. From this 
exhibit it would appear inevitable that beef prices must in the next 
years considerably advance. But let us not conclude till we arrive at 
a conclusion. 'Must not higher prices immediately act to obstruct the en- 
larging demand? No, not necessarily, at least for a very long time. 
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The same logic is here In place which I have elsewhere employed in 
reference to agriculture, proving that it must hereafter be a more profit- 
able business than heretofore. The argument is briefly as follows: The 
population of the world is increasing with great rapidity. All of it 
must live off earth products, which of course include beef. If the fruits 
of men's toil other than husbandry were to grow in cost as husbandry 
articles must, the power of non-agricultural producers to obtain hus- 
bandry goods would fall off; but this is not the case. While husbandry 
commodities are going to be harder and harder to get, other results of 
toil are, as a rule, destined to be obtainable at lower and lower labor 
cost as the years pass. The result must be that in spite of the higher 
cost of beef, the ability of non-agricultural producers to obtain beef will 
not substantially change. Tte higher prices of beef will therefore in all 
likelihood not cut down the demand, but go to fill the pockets of beef- 
raisers unless in some way diverted. 

Can the packer and the railway absorb this good fortune naturally 
due to the herdman? Not permanently, and not very long. You will 
have to deal with these powers together. Your new packery, for in- 
stance, will not help if the railways resolutely discriminate against it, 
even should it avoid the so frequent fate of plants started to fight mon- 
opolies — that of being bought up by them, or that less pleasant ex- 
perience of being crushed out by them. For my part — right frankly — 
I do not expect your independent packers to prove a permanent solution. 
It will inevitably be drawn into some sort of alliance with its rival. To 
succeed, it will need information which they alone possess — ^knowledge, 
that is, of world-conditions touching the supply of beef and the demand 
for beef from day to day. Without such knowledge, in our time, in 
this industry, whose field is the world, antagonizing a combination which 
possesses - that knowledge, you are sure to go down. 

It is tremendously to the credit of the colossal industrial adminis- 
tration characterizing our age, that in each branch of industry, it studies 
and masters world-conditions, forecasting supply and demand as exactly 
as possible from moment to moment. The beef trust is in position to 
collect this information better than any rival can do for a very long time, 
if ever, and you will need its aid. 

Further, by a well-known principle touched in an earlier part of 
this paper, unless you can supply the entire market — unless you can 
fill practically every order for beef as it comes in, you cannot lower the 
price of beef to the consuming public. Even if you persist in selling 
lower at your packery, the whole gain would ko to middlemen, and meat- 
eaters be no whit better off. The public would, therefore, class you with 
the trust. In like manner, unless you could buy all the cattle offered, 
you would not modify the trust's buying prices. It would, therefore, 
result, as Senator Simpson has told you, that your venture would profit 
only such cattle sellers as were also stockholders. Ranchers, too, would 
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then, like consumers, soon class you with the trust So that your man- 
agement, however honest — and I should expect it to be perfectly so — 
would become discouraged and give up fighting the ring — as Claus 
Spreckels did after beginning battle with the sugar trust, and as a thou- 
sand thousand other brave endeavorers have recoiled from conflicts with 
monopolies. 

Such failures result, usually, not from treason, the sale of some- 
body's soul for filthy lucre, but from the inevitable vantage attending 
massed industry and sagacious centralized control, when they have once 
got firm foothold in a department of industry. Appeal may be had 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission without or with enlarged power, 
and to mere active state railway commissions, and I should expect 
considerable good from these resorts; but they also would at best be 
only palatives. Despairing of all other relief from such ills as we have 
been discussing, many are turning to Government ownership of the rail- 
ways. So radical a measure is not to be thought of now, partly because 
our Civil Service is so far political, and partly because the cost of pur- 
chasing the entire railway property of the country might well appal 
the richest nation on earth. 

But it is no longer radical to predict that, as a last resort, should 
It become apparent that this Is the sole efficient way, the American people 
will acquire or build a line or two of rftilway from the. Atlantic to the 
Pacific, doing business either at cost or earning enough, say, to pay for 
the plant, principal and two per cent. Interest in a hundred years. Such 
an act by the general Government, carrying with it, of course, a threat 
to go farther in the same direction if this did not sufllce, would regu- 
late rates and offer models for fair and efficient service for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to go by. Then your independent packery might 
stay independent. Every rapacious trust in the land would feel the curb, 
and all legitimate enterprises now fighting for life get heart and hope. 
The measure suggested would be clearly constitutional If clearly neces- 
sary, for federal control of Interstate commerce Is unquestionably con- 
stitutional. But whether or not this is the door which will open, de- 
pend upon it, some escape will be found from present depressing con- 
ditions. The citizens of the great Republic, conservative as they are and 
ought to be and will, I trust, ever continue, will not forever stand by 
and see a vast, representative and important industry, like beef produc- 
tion, in vassalage. (Applause.) 

• I conclude that the far future of beef production has no dubious 
or cloudy look, like deep mining, for instance. The industry will have 
its ups and downs, but must, in the long run, be like the path of the 
just as depicted In the Good Book. It is an encouraging occupation to 
engage in. If you are already In It, stay. (Applause.) 

President Springer: I think, ladles and gentlemen, you should 
congratulate yourselves that you came out this morning through the 
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rain and had the privilege of hearing the distinguished gentleman who 
has just taken his seat. I want to urge the stockmen here to carefully 
read that address when you get your printed volume; it is a very excel- 
lent address. There is a short address on the subject of the currency. 
This afternoon we shall probably have the liveliest meeting that we 
have had during or since the convention was opened, so if you want to 
get in and get a seat, you had better come around here about 1 : 45 p. m. 

Mr. Wilson, of Texas: I want the officers of this convention and 
the ladies to retire, if they will be so good. We are going to open a 
"keg of nails." (Laughter.) 

B. J. Bergeson, of Iowa: Mr. President, I want to preach a short 
sermon on a matter 

President Springer: Your sermon will be heard later on. 

Mr. Wilson: I do not bar the railroad men and the live stock 
agents — they are a part of this crowd. 

President Springer: We will now have a short address by Mr. 
Benjamin I. Cohen, of Portland, on the subject, "The Stockmen and 
Farmers' Need of an Elastic Currency," with some practical questions 
ofL things that we all ought to know. 

MR. COHEN: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Live 
Stock Association — In undertaking to address you upon the subject of 
currency, and its bearing upon the needs of the productive industries 
which you represent, I must disclaim any pretense of originality, and 
It must be understood that I shall in many instances use the very words 
01 more distinguished writers or speakers, without interrupting the thread 
of my remarks by citing the authorities from which such, statements are 
taken. 

If a man In Jacksonville, Florida, should contemplate a leisurely 
trip to Boseman, Mont., with the idea of stopping enroute for hunting 
and shooting, and should in preparation therefor, array himself in a thin 
suit of Summer garments upon the first day of December of any year, 
and then, taking a palm leaf fan In one hand and his gun In the other, 
should start upon his journey without any other baggage, he would be 
about as well prepared to endure the vicissitudes of the season and the • 
changes of climate which he would encounter, as is our present currency 
system prepared to endure the changing temperatures of the trade winds, 
and the variations of strain upon it consequent upon the Increase and 
decrease In the volume of trade, and the fluctuating effects of panics 
and periods of depression. (Applause.) 

McCulloch says: "In considering the subject of currency, It seems 
pertinent to define standards and measures of value. The giving of 
money for a commodity Is termed buying, and the giving of a commodity 
for money, selling. Price, unless when the contrary Is particularly men- 
tioned, always means the value of the commodity rated In money." 
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It has always seemed to me that the term "money" should be con- 
fined to coined metal, while the word "currency," being of broader sig- 
nification, should, in addition to money, Include all substitutes therefor 
that pass from hand to hand In the course of trade. The standard of value 
of every country Is simply a definite quantity of pure metal by weight, 
designated by law as the unit of coinage. In the United States this Is 
the gold dollar, consisting of 23.22 grains of pure gold, and 2.58 grains of 
alloy, or a total of 25.08 grains of gold nine-tenths fine. The standard is 
not necessarily a coin In Itself. For example, In the United States the gold 
dollar Is no longer coined, although It Is the standard of value. A 
measure of value differs from a standard of value In this, that It may 
consist of anything which bias exchangeable value, whether In the form 
of money, commodity or service. 

The gold coin of the United States combines the standard of value with 
the measure of value. We thus see that there Is a difference between 
standard money, or money of account currency, and money of redemp- 
tion; the money which combines the standard with the measure of value. 
For example, in Colonial Virginia, warehouse receipts were the currency; 
pounds, shillings and pence the money of account, and tobacco the 
money of redemption. In the Unitfed States to-day, greenbacks, treasury 
demand notes. National Bank notes, and silver certificates are the cur- 
rency; dollars and decimals are the money of account; and gold coin 
is the money of redemption, supplemented by a limited number of 
so-called standard sliver dollars. 

There are, however, no less than ten different kinds of currency 
in use in the United States; viz: coppers, nickels, subsidiary silver, 
standard silver, sliver certificates, standard gold, gold certificates, green- 
backs, demand notes, and national bank notes. 

Now, the general stock of money In the United States on September 
1st, 1903, was as follows: 

Gold coin, including bullion In Treasury $1,267,733,949 

Standard sliver dollars 555,853,494 

Subsidiary sliver 101,867,228 

Treasury notes of 1890 17,970,000 

United States notes 346,681,016 

National Bank notes : 418,587,975 

Total $2,708,693,662 

Some of the ablest bankers in the United States have declared that 
this Is a sufficient stock for our needs. It Is perhaps true that If this 
stock of money were available at any time in any quantity, and at any 
part of our country, the aggregate might be sufficient for our needs; but, 
as a matter of fact, we all know that there are frequent occasions when 
one part of our country may be gorged with money, while another part 
is suffering a famine; and we also know that at least once a year, during 
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the autumn, at the very time when your interests require that money 
should be most easily available, there is a lamentable lack of currency, 
interest rates rise to an abnormal altitude, and grave inconveniences, 
not to say suffering, ensues to the detriment of trade, and the diminu- 
tion of profits. It has, therefore, become a crying need of the United 
States and its business interests to interject some measure of relief 
into our present system, and to aftord some elasticity to our currency. 
(Applause.) 

Referring to the table above quoted, it will be noted that there 
is in the country, roughly speaking, about one billion and a quarter dol- 
lars of gold. This stock of gold cannot be increased or diminished ex- 
cept by the sale or purchase of commodities, or by borrowing from or 
lending to foreign countries. Such changes are too slow to afford any 
measure of relief that would come under the term elasticity. As for 
standard silver dollars, they are absolutely limited by law, as is the 
subsidiary silver of the country. United States notes, and treasury notes 
are also limited; so that the only portion of our present currency which 
has any elasticity is the national bank notes, amounting in round num- 
bers to about four hundred and eighteen and a half millions of dollars. 
When, however, we speak of the elasticity of national bank notes, "we 
keep the promise to the ear to break it to the hope." They can only 
be increased by the purchase of bonds, which are deposited with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the purchase of which involves the locking up 
of more money than the notes issued thereon wilT replace. If, however, 
by that tedious and unscientific process, the stock of bank notes becomes 
too large, the only way it can be reduced is by the redemption through 
the United States Treasury, but which redemption is limited to three 
millions of dollars per month for all of the national banks of the 
country. 

Therefore, instead of responding to the demands of trade, and rising 
and falling automatically, the national bank notes tend to increase and 
diminish in proportion to the supply of United States bonds available, 
and the price of the same, and the result is that we have a kind of cur- 
rency, which is practically constant and moves in a straight line in- 
stead of rising and falling with the demands of trade, as is the case in 
every civilized country which has a scientific and practical currency 
system. 

This subject of the elasticity of the currency has engaged the most 
careful thought of the ablest bankers and financiers of the United States 
for many decades, and various devices have been resorted to in the past 
which have proven successful to a limited extent, but which have never 
been extended over the whole of our country. 

Now there are three divisions into which this subject may be prop- 
erly divided. First, the attempts that have been made, and are now be- 
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ing made to render the working of our present system more convenient, 
without directly making our currency more elastic. 

Second, the creation of elasticity by supplying what is commonly 
called an emergency currency; and third, the ultimate aim which we 
should have in view, the creation of a truly elastic currency, based upon 
scientific principles, and automatically responsive to the demands of 
trade and commerce under all circumstances, of time, place, prosperity 
and panic. 

Under the first head, I believe that a bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives of the United States on November 24th, 1903, by Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut (being H. R. 4831), combines many good features. 
Briefly, this bill provides that hereafter all national banks designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be depositories 
of public moneys, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary; and that all Government moneys, not excepting receipts from 
customs, may be deposited therein. This would add to the amount of 
money in circulation, for at present custom receipts when once covered 
into the Treasury, cannot be disbursed except in payment of Government 
obligations, and such funds are therefore withdrawn from the use of 
trade and commerce. The bill also repeals the provision limiting the 
retirement of national bank-notes to the amount of three millions of 
dollars per month. This section of the law as at present in force, was 
originally Intended as an Inflation measure, but of late years has served 
the contrary purpose, many national banks refraining from issuing cir- 
culation because of the difficulty of its retirement when it is no 
longer needed. The apparent paradox is therefore presented that if this 
provision is repealed, the increased facilities for retiring the circulation, 
will lead to a greater issue thereof in times of need, and, consequently 
afford a portion of the relief so urgently demanded. 

Under Mr. Hill's bill, the Secretary of the Treasury Is also author- 
ized to re-coin standard silver dollars into subsidary silver coinage, with- 
out regard to the present limitation upon the amount of the latter. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is also authorized to withdraw from circula- 
tion any denominations of silver certificates and United States notes, 
and reissue them In such authorized denominations as in his judgment 
public convenience and necessity may require. This will enable him to 
convert large certificates and notes Into small ones, and vice versa. It 
also authorizes him to issue gold certificates in denominations of not 
less than ten dollars, the present limitation being not less than twenty 
dollars each; The bill also repeals the present limitation that not more 
than one-third of the amount of the circulating notes of a bank shall 
be of the denomination of five dollars, and authorizes the issue of notes 
to national banks of such denominations as may be prescribed by law. 
This provision should hav^ a good effect in enabling the banks to supply 
to the people more of the five-dollar notes that are in such urgent de- 
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mand during the crop-moving season. The amount of tax which each 
bank is required to pay to the United States upon its circulating notes 
is fixed at one-fourth of one. per cent, each six months upon the average 
amount of its notes in circulation, in lieu of all present taxes. I am 
in hearty accord with the provisions of this bill, and hope that it may 
be enacted into law. It will undoubtedly aftord some relief and for 
so much we should be duly thankful. 

As to the second branch of the subject, that of an emergency^ cir- 
culation, I incline to the opinion that for the present at least, the chances 
for obtaining relief are far greater in this direction, than they would be 
should we attempt to enact into law a full fiedged scientific system of 
elastic currency, for which I fear the American people are not yet ready. 

Our people are so wedded to some form of secured currency, that 
I believe any form of emergency currency must be secured. Many ways 
have been suggested, of which I think the best is contained in the plan 
elaborated and advocated by Mr. Theodore Oilman, of New York. In 
stating his views he starts out with the following proposition formulated 
by H. D. Macleod, of England: "In the modern system of credit it is 
indispensibly necessary that there should be some source to create and 
issue solid credit to sustain solvent houses in a monetary panic." 

Daniel Webster in one of his great speeches, pointed out the way 
when he suggested national 'corporations, which shall supervise the issue 
of currency, and have nothing to do with the care of baak deposita 
Some of our clearing-houses already perform this function. They are 
institutions separate and apart from the popular banks. They issue 
clearing house certificates to be sure, which are a kind of half-developed 
currency, and clearing houses could just as easily issue the certificates 
in the form of bank note currency to circulate as money. 

The bill advocated by Mr. Gilman provides for the incorporation of 
the clearing house under a general federal law, under which every bank 
in the country, large and small, would share equally in its benefits in 
proportion to its capital. Banks desiring to secure an emergency cir- 
culation are required to deposit with the clearing houses such assets as 
the national bank act allows the banks to invest their money in, and 
the clearing houses are limited in the amount of notes to be issued to the 
banks; to seventy-five per cent, of the appraised value of the assets so 
deposited, and in no case shall the notes so issued to any bank exceed 
the par of its capital. All clearing house banks are required to accept 
these notes at par for any debt due them. Redemption is provided for 
by the collateral security pledged; by the responsibility of the banks 
taking the currency and by the ultimate responsibility of the clearing 
house. Also, a redemption fund of five per cent, is to be placed and 
kept good with the issuing clearing house, as in the case of national 
bank notes; and these notes are also payable on demand. 
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The loan committee of the clearing house may call the loan and 
require payment, or may demand additional margin to restore impaired 
values. Then final power is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
notify the clearing house, or bank, to redeem its circulating notes when- 
ever in its judgment such action is required for the public good, or 
to restore elasticity to the currency. 

Expansion is easy enough; it is redemption or contraction which 
must be most specially guarded, and it is claimed that this provision 
would be conservative and effective. 

In order to make this currency immediately available, one clearing 
house is provided for each State, and any clearing house effecting a 
clearing annually of over two hundred millions of dollars, may be a 
clearing house of Issue. 

The currency would be prepared In advance by the Comptroller, 
at Washington, and on requisition sent to clearing houses of Issue before 
the busy season begun. Any clearing house of issue would then be ready 
to answer promptly any request for currency by a local bank after ap- 
proval of the collateral offered. 

Preparations would be made in the summer for the fall demand for 
currency, which would be met as promptly as by ordering a shipment 
from New York, or any other representative city according to present 
methods. No emergency could arise which could not be overcome by 
this method; consequently periods of money alarm and currency panics, 
with all their dread effects, would be things of the past. 

If in addition to the provisions of this bill, some clause were added 
for a properly graded tax upon the emergency circulation, that would 
tend to hasten its retirement when it had served its purpose, I am In- 
clined to think that the problem of an emergency clrculailon would be 
solved. 

Now, as to the third branch of our subject: That of a scientific- 
ally devised system for an elastic currency. Various solutions of this 
problem have been tried, and have worked successfully In other coun- 
tries, and I cannot but believe that the American people, who claim to 
be perhaps the most Intelligent In the world, are capable of being edu- 
cated up to a point where a credit currency can be introduced and its 
use gradually extended. Such a currency would expand and contract 
automatically. It is in use in Scotland, in Germany, in Canada, and in 
otuer parts of the world. Our closest neighbor, Canada, has a most 
successful system of credit currency. The Canadian plan is, briefly, as 
follows: 

A bank may be formed with a capital of not less than $500,000. 
As soon as the sum of $500,000 shall have been subscribed, and not less 
than $250,000 thereof has been paid to • the Minister of Finance and 
Receiver General, the preliminary organization of the bank can be pro- 
ceeded with. After the bank Is in full running order, the bank may issue 
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and reissue notes of not less than five dollars, payable' to bearer, on 
demand, and Intended for circulation, but the total amount of such notes 
in circulation at any time shall not exceed the amount of unimpaired 
paid-up capital of the bank. 

These notes shall be a first charge or lien upon the assets of the 
bank in case of its insolvency, and the payment of any amount due to 
the Government of Canada shall be a second charge upon such assets. 

Each bank shall deposit with the Minister of Finance and Receiver 
Greneral a sum of money equal to two and a half per cernt. of the average 
amount of its notes in circulation during the twelve months next preced- 
ing the coming into force of the act; and then, fifteen days after the first 
day of July in each year, such further sum of money as Is necessary to 
make the total amount so paid by each bank to be a sum equal to five 
per cent, of the average amount of its notes in circulation during the 
twelve months preceding the dates last mentioned. 

And this sum of five per cent of the notes outstanding shall be 
adjusted from time to time so as to be kept intact. All notes so issued 
shall be redeemable at par, at any office or agency of the bank, in the 
Colony or Possession in which they are issued for circulation; and in 
the event of the failure of the bank to redeem its notes, either from in- 
solvency or any other cause, they are to be redeemea from the five per 
cent, fund so held by the Minister of Finance and Receiver General, 
without regard to the source from which the five per cent, fund was de- 
rived. 

In other words, all the banks In Canada are required to keep a 
five per cent reserve fund with the Minister of Finance or Receiver 
General, and if one bank becomes insolvent and its notes are not re- 
deemed within two months, they are to be redeemed from said fund in 
full, and all amounts recovered and received by the Minister of Finance 
and Receiver General from the bank on whose account such payment is 
made, shall, after the amount of excess of its proportion of the five per 
cent, fund has been made good, be distributed among the other Imnks 
(;ontributing to make good the excess, pro rata to the amount contributed 
by each. 

The Canadian law, as briefly outlined, has worked well. There are 
in Canada some thirty-five banks which have large numbers of branches, 
and it. has been objected to the inauguration of such a system in the 
United States that it would only work well under the branch bank 
system, which system is repugnant to the genius of our people. I think, 
however, that when we reach the point where this shall be the only ob- 
jection to the system that we may obviate it in some practical man- 
ner. 

It is true that in the United States we have a large number of 
small banks, and to give to each and all of them the power of issuing 
notes based upon their credit might be dangerous; but, if this right 
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ivere limited to banks having a certain amount of paid-up, unimpaired 
capital, and were denied to petty institutions, it seems to me tliat the 
plan would work well. Of course it would be difficult to fix the exact 
amount of capital requisite, but as no human system can be adopted that 
will be free from objections, it is hardly to be expected that the small 
banks at the village cross-roads could expect to exercise all the privi- 
leges of the larger banks at the county seats. 

I may be perhaps somewhat prejudiced by love of my old home, 
but I have always thought that the so-called "Baltmore Plan" which 
was devised by the Associated Bankers of Baltimore, and laid before 
the meeting of the American Bankers' association held in that city on 
October 11th, 1894, is by far the best system that has yet been pro- 
posed to give the United States an elastic currency. This plan, briefly, 
is as follows: 

The provision of the National Banking Act requiring the deposit 
of bonds to secure circulating notes thereafter issued shall be repealed. 
Allow the banks to issue circulating notes to the amount of fifty per 
cent, of their paid-up, unimpaired capital subject to a tax of one-naif 
of one per cent, per annum upon the average amount of circulation 
outstanding for the year; and to issue an additional circulation of twenty- 
five per cent, of their paid-up, unimpaired capital subject both to the tax 
of one-half of one per cent, per annum, and to an additional heavy tax 
per annum upon the average amount of their circulation outstanding 
for the year; said additional twenty-five per cent, to be known as an 
emergency circulation. 

The tax of one-half of one per centum shall be paid to the Treas- 
urer of the United States as an expense fund, the excess tax upon the 
emergency circulation shall be paid into a guaranty fund below men- 
tioned. The banks issuing the circulation as above defined, shall deposit 
and maintain with the Treasurer of the United States a redemption fund 
equal to five per centum of their average outstanding circulation; the 
redemption of the notes of all banks solvent or insolvent to be made as 
provided for by the existing National Bank Act. 

A Guarantee Fund to be provided through the deposit by each bank 
of two per centum upon the amount of circulation issued the first year; 
thereafter, a tax of one-half of one per centum upon the average amount 
of outstanding circulation, the same to be paid into this fund until it 
shall equal five per centum of the entire circulation outstanding, when 
the collection of such tax shall be suspended, to be resumed whenever the 
Controller of the Currency shall deem it necessary. 

The notes of insolvent banks shall be redeemed by the Treasury of 
the United States out of the Guarantee Fund, and if that fund be not 
sufficient, then out of any money in the Treasury, the same to be reim- 
bursed to the Treasury out of the Guarantee Fund when replenished either 
from the assets of the failed banks or from the tax aforesaid. 
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The Government shall have a prior lien upon the assets of each 
failed bank, and upon the liability of its shareholders for the purpose of 
restoring the amount withdrawn from the Guarantee Fund for the re- 
demption of its circulation, not to exceed the amount of the failed bank's 
outstanding circulation, after deducting the sum to its credit in the 
Redemption Fund. Circulation can be retired by a bank at any time 
upon depositing with the Treasurer of the United States lawful money 
in an amount equal to the notes to be retired, and immediately upon 
such deposit, the tax indicated in sections two, three and six, shall 
cease upon the circulation so retired. 

That said proposed notes would be unquestionably safe is evident 
from the following facts: The Redemption Fund and the Guarantee 
Fund, taken together, would amount to ten per cent of the notes out- 
standing. You will recall that under the present National Bank Act, the 
Redemption Fund is five per cent of the amount of the notes outstanding. 
The notes of all the National Banks, which have ever failed amount to 
about twenty million dollars, while the banks have paid in taxes on cir- 
culation over ninety millions of dollars. If there had been no bond 
security, and no assets in the banks, this tax would have paid about four 
and a half times the amount of the notes of these insolvent banks. 

For the whole period from 1863 to 1901, inclusive, a tax of twenty- 
two hundredths of one per cent, on the outstanding circulation of all the 
banks would have paid off the notes of all the insolvent banks, if there 
had been no bond security and no assets in the banks which failed. If, 
as the present law provides, the notes were a first lien on all of the as- 
sets of the banks, a tax of eight-thousandths or one one-hundred and 
twenty-fifth of one per cent, would have paid all the notes which could 
not have been paid out of the assets. The five per cent, redemption fund 
would, on this basis, pay all the notes above the value of the assets of 
the insolvent banks for six hundred and twenty-five years, if the pro- 
portion of failures remain the same. But it is argued, conditions may 
vary. It is not presumable, however, that conditions can so change that 
this most extraordinary margin of safety will not be ample. The figures 
are so conclusive that the question of the safety of the notes in the hands 
of the public may be taken as established. The smallest tax which is 
proposed for the Guarantee Fund would be very ample to secure perfect 
safety. 

Sooner or later I think that some such system as this will have 
to be inaugurated in the United States. I believe that the end sought 
for will be reached by a process of evolution; little by little our present 
laws will be amended, modified, and added to until the desired degree 
of elasticity shall have been reached. This is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for. May the day if its arrival soon dawn upon 
the financial horizon. (Applause.) 
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President Springer: We have certainly been interested in listen- 
ing to this excellent address of a practical way in handling th^ currency 
question, and I think when it comes to its consummation that the idea 
of an elastic currency will come from the great West, where a great 
many other good things come from; (Applause.) 

The Oregon delegation will kindly remain in their seats at the 
end of this session. The election of officers and the selection of the next 
place of meeting will be held this afternoon. Now, Mr. Wilson wants 
to open a "keg of nails," and we will give him a chance. There is a 
boat ride planned for the ladies at 12:55 p. m., leaving the Portland Hotel 
at that time. They will get back at 2 o'clock. The convention will meet 
promptly at 1:45 p. m., and you can rely upon it, the afternoon will be 
possibly as interesting, or more so, than any of the excellent sessions 
that we have had during the entire week. Mr. Wilson claims the floor 
on behalf of the committee. 

(Mr. Wilson takes the chair.) 

Mr. Wilson : I want you delegates to remain here awhile — the stock- 
yard people, the railroad people and all the honest people. (Laughter.) 
I want all of the live stock people to remain here; I have something of 
importance for you. In regard to the Independent Packing Company, 
after the meeting adjourns at this noon hour, and after the session ad- 
journs this afternoon, those of us who feel any interest in the matter 
of subscription, I want them to call at the parlor adjoining Secretary 
Martin's office in the Portland Hotel, and give us your names and the 
amounts you desire to subscribe. ' The parlor has a sign on it, 'The Idaho 
Wool Growers' Headquarters." We have subscribed in the neighborhood 
of possibly $200,000 to the erection of these various plants. It is the 
purpose of those who have the matter in charge to build a chain of 
packing houses from the Missouri fiver points to Chicago, one in the 
central part and one in the western country. We cannot designate those 
places at the present time. There is no occasion for this until we see 
how much interest you manifest in this matter. It is not necessary to 
give you any argument to let you know that this is the only way out 
of your difficulties. If you cannot see it, "hot air" won't put it plainly 
to you. You have no hope of getting out except by lifting yourselves 
up by your own boot straps. If you don't fight, you deserve to be licked. 
(Applause.) Come up and give us your name and money. It is just 
as much in your pocket as any other kind. If you don't want to give 
dollars, give cents. In one packing house alone, that commenced busi- 
ness fifteen years ago, they started with $200,000. They now have a 
capital of $400,000. It is in an out-of-the-way place. It has declared 
eight per cent, dividends for a period of fifteen years. The treasurer 
told me that he would like to join us, would like to take an interest with 
us stockmen. He said that there were periods that they lost money, but 
as a whole the proposition is a safe one. In another instance, where 
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the capital was $500,000, they made in the year 1902, sixty-three per cent. 
In plant No. 3, with a capital of $100,000, they made in one year $25,000, 
and at the time the trust took possession they were making thirty-five 
per cent, on the capital invested. That is an object lesson to the stock- 
men. We are perfectly helpless unless we organize for the better. 

There is something else that we are interested in. Our retiring 
President has given you his services for seven years in building up an 
organization of the live stock people of the United States, of which we 
can certainly be proud, and we desire now to let three or four of you 
gentlemen pass among the audience and get you to subscribe whatever 
you see fit, to give him a token of our esteem, and in doing so the sur- 
plus money will be used to put into an envelope and hand to the wife 
of our magnificent Secretary. 

(Mr. Wilson appointed a committee of about eight to go among the 
audience and take up subscriptions for the above purpose.) 

Mr. Wilson: In regard to the packing house matter, we only ask 

you to put in five or ten per cent, in cash now, and we will call on 

you later to pay the balance of the money. Fifty-one per cent, of the 

money will be held in escrow by. fifteen trustees, so that you cannot be 

. sold out. 

A Delegate: How do we collect this subscription for the packing 
house — in each State? 

Mr. Wilson: In each State we want the directors to handle the 
money in that State, so that it will be ready when called for. We 
started out to put in ten per cent, on the subscription and ten per 
cent, whenever called upon. 

A Delegate: I think it would be a good idea to open pur stock 
subscription books at the county seat of every county. 

Mr. Wilson: That is a good idea. If we do that we must have the 
banker take hold of the matter, because he is as much affected as we 
are. 

(At this point the committee selected to take subscriptions reported 
realizing $230.00.) 

President Springer: We will now listen to an address on "Infec- 
tious Diseases of Live Stock of the Pacific Coast," by Dr. Charles 
Blemer, of California. 

DR. BLEMER: Mr. President, Members of the Association, Ladies 
and Gentlemen — Time will not permit of my dealing with this subject 
so exhaustively as I would like, consequently I shall endeavor to confine 
myself to the principal points connected with infectious diseases of 
live stock and the methods employed for their prevention and eradi- 
cation. 

Of the Pacific Coast States California is the only one affected by 
"tick," or, with apologies to the gentlemen from the Lone Star State, 
"Texas fever." Prior to 1899 the entire State of California was south 
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of the Federal Quarantine line, due to the lack of State regulations 
to prevent the movement of infected cattle within its confines. The 
first line established relieved all that portion of the State north of 
San Francisco Bay and east of the Sierra Nevada range. Beginning 
with this year only fourteen of our counties are under quarantine restric- 
tions and of this number, seven are under a special order permitting 
shipments of cattle to be made at any time of the year, provided, of 
course, that they pass inspection, and it is only a matter of a short 
time before these seven counties will go north of the quarantine line, 
for in the whole of them there are not more than three or four tick 
infested ranches remaining, and these are under strict quarantine and 
stringent measures are being taken to eradicate the infection. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The rcelamation of our tick infested counties is being accomplished 
by a system of local, or county, quarantine, preventing the importation 
of infested cattle and their movement from point to point within the 
county, the dipping of infectious cattle and the resting for a period 
of ten or twelve months of tick infested pastures and ranges. At 
the meeting of the recently organized Santa Barbara County Live Stock 
Association the cattlemen petitioned the County Board of Supervisors 
to establish public dipping vats for ticky cattle, but recommended the 
adoption of a stringent quarantine ordinance preventing the movement 
of ticky cattle Into or within the said county and tending to the eradi- 
cation of other infectious diseases. 

Anthrax is a disease which, I regret to say, is becoming quite 
widespread on this Coast and is responsible for a quite heavy death 
loss in some districts. The disease is one of the most virulent and 
fatal of all diseases attacking domestic live stock, and, owing to the 
hardy, resistant character of the germs and their spores, they remain in 
favorable soil in an arrested state of development for many years. It 
is almost impossible to maintain a system of quarantine against this 
disease. When an outbreak occurs the cattle are, of course, placed under 
restrictions. Outbreaks of this disease usually occur during the montns 
of July; August and September — sometimes as late as November. On 
known or suspected infected ranges vaccination is to be recommended, 
and this should be done quite early in spring before the cattle have a 
chance to become sick. Treatment for anthrax is practically useless and 
very unsatisfactory. However, - some cures have been effected in mild 
cases by the use of antiseptics administered internally. 

Proper management when infection presents itself or is known to 
exist, consists in 

(1) Immediate cremation of the carcass of every victim. Un- 
der no circumstances must they be allowed to remain exposed, nor Is 
burying a safe plan. 
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(2) Temporary quarantine of suspected pastures and change of 
food supply. 

(3) Immediate vaccination of all live stock with anthrax vaccine 
and separation of those visibly affected at the time. 

There are several firms who are placing anthrax vaccine on the 
market. Every care should be taken to obtain a good product, as many 
stockmen have reported their experience with vaccines not only worth- 
less but improperly attenuated and which caused the deaths of the ani- 
mals injected. 

Protective inoculations are of more value in cattle than in other 
animals, but vaccination does not insure immunity and certainly will 
not protect the animal longer than one year. Its effectiveness depends 
upon the vaccine. If this is too weak it does no good, and if too strong 
it may develop genuine anthrax. 

Blackleg, or symptomatic anthrax, is a disease with which you are 
all more or less familiar. The disease is prevalent all over the whole 
Western country and is undoubtedly spreading, but the general use of 
blackleg vaccine has reduced the mortality to a very small percentage. 

Parasitic diseases are becoming more or less prevalent on this Coast 
during the past two years. Considerable losses have been sustained in 
the past three or four years among calves due to a thread-like worm 
(strongylus mercurus), which inhabits the wind-pipe and air passages 
of the infected animal. This disease is known as "verminous bronchitis," 
and became so alarming in one of our northern counties as to entail 
the quarantining of said county. Diseases of a similar nature and due 
to parasitic invasion are also seen in sheep and hogs. 

There is great need of a better understanding as to the methods 
to be employed In the prevention of these diseases and the eradication 
of the parasites. These diseases are more prevalent in low, wet, un- 
dralned localities, and It Is of vast Importance for the stockmen to avoid 
these Infected pastures and watering places, as the parasites undoubtedly 
enter the animals by means of the food or water. Medicinal treatment 
is of little or no value, except in the use of stimulating tonics, good 
food and attention. 

Glanders, the scourge of horse flesh, I regret to state, does exist 
on this Coast. Our laws are very specific as to the destruction of any 
animal affected by this disease and we are constantly on the look-out 
for any outbreak, but it is one of those insidious maladies which are very 
hard to thoroughly eradicate and a case is liable to present Itself where 
least suspected. 

Hog cholera and swine plague, diseases well known and greatly 
feared by hog raisers of every section, have caused considerable losses 
on this coast in the past few years but our outbreaks as a rule are 
not of the extensive character as are frequently seen In some of the East- 
ern States. The matter of sanitary precaution Is of the utmost import- 
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ance and the stockman cannot be too careful in preventing the importa- 
tion of the disease into his herd. 

The treatment of these diseases is more or le&s unsatisfactory, but 
I believe that better results were obtained this last season by a general 
line of disinfection of tj»e whole premises, yards, corrals, sheds, etc., and 
by dipping the well and sick hogs in a carbolic solution. 

The dissemination of scab in sheep has, owing to the lack of laws 
along this line, been quite extensive among Coast flocks. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the efforts of sheepmen to prevent the further spread of the 
disease in California, a bill was introduced into the last legislature of 
the State, which met with the hearty support of the sheep owners and 
became a law. While the present law is probably weak in a great many 
points, the work which has been accomplished under its provisions al- 
ready goes to prove that much can and will be done to eradicate thiM 
disease from our flocks. The better class of sheepmen are tlioroughly 
in accord with this movement to eradicate scab, and I believe it is a 
matter of only a few years before this will be accomplished. 

The Paciflc Coast States are very fortunate in having prevented the 
introduction of scabies in cattle. So far as I know, only one herd aftected 
with scabies was brought into California and as the disease was noticed 
immediately upon their arrival, the cattle were subjected to treatment 
and the infection eradicated. 

Every effort is being made to prevent its further introduction, and 
it is hoped we will be able to keep it out. 

I do not desire to create the impression that the diseases I havr: 
mentioned exist to an alarming extent or are a menace to the live stock 
Industries of this Coast. It has been the policy of some stockmen and 
of some live stock sanitarians to keep these matters as close as pos- 
sible. Personally, I do not think this is a consistent policy for such peo- 
ple to pursue, it being the interest of all engaged in the industry thai 
the fullest possible information shall be disseminated to the end that 
effective measures of eradication and prevention of disease be adopted. 

Tuberculosis is a subject which most sanitarians handle with a 
great deal of care for fear of wounding the feelings of stockmen, es- 
pecially dairymen. Not only have stockmen and sanitarians erred in thU 
respect, but the same thing is to be charged against many of our live 
stock papers and educational publications. Dairymen as a rule, not only 
on the Paciflc Coast, but elsewhere, apparently resekt any allusion to 
the existence of this disease in their herds. 

I do not propose to take up the much debated question of the trans- 
missibility of tuberculosis from the bovine to the human, except to say 
that in my opinion the experiments recently conducted along these lines 
have demonstrated that the disease is thus transmissible. Of its trans- 
mission from animal to animal, the most careless observer must be con- 
vinced by an inspection of the dairy herds in almost any locality of the 
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• 
United States. The disease is one of the most widespread we have to 

contend with, and is rapidly on the increase. Dairymen and stockmen 

generally will sooner or later awaken to the importance of checking its 

ravages. 

In conclusion, I think the outlook on the Pacific Coast, and cer- 
tainly as far as the Golden State of California with which I am most 
familiar is concerned, in this important matter of contagious diseases 
of live stock and their eradication, is encouraging. There is need of 
education and more complete information. It is essential that nothing 
shall be suppressed, that in the interests of those engaged in the in- 
dustry the true facts be always available and that the most effective 
means be adopted for the eradication and suppression of disease be 
adopted. I am glad to think that the stockmen of the Coast are awaken 
ing to these needs and are displaying a commendable willingness to co 
operate with the authorities along all lines of needful and needed work. 
(Applause.) 

President Springer: The convention will now take a recess until 
1:45 this afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Springer: The house will please come to order. Another 
resolution from the Executive Committee will be read by the Secretary. 

(Resolution No. 22 — Thanks to the Press.) 

President Springer: You have heard read the resolution coming 
unanimously from the Executive Committee of the National Live Stock 
Association. What is your pleasure? All those in favor of it signify it 
by saying *'aye." (Vote taken.) The "ayes" have it, and it Is unani- 
mously adopted. 

(Secretary Martin read the reply from the representatives of the 
Press.) 

President Springer: In reply to the little note ot thanks to the 
members of this Association from the Press, it affords me pleasure to say 
that there is no class of people in the United States that we have a warmer 
regard for than the newspaper boys who do all the hard work in news- 
paperdom. It looks like an easy matter to pay five cents for a paper 
and look it over, possibly throw it aside, but that same ^newspaper 
with column after column, thousands and thousands of lines; has required 
somebody's brains to put it together and to do it so well. They are 
the most alert class of men we have in this country; the most brilliant 
men we have in this country to-day are the men in the ranks of the 
newspaper fraternity. The live stock men regard the newspaper men 
as their best friends. (Great applause.) 

(Music by orchestra.) 
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President Springer: The first short address we have this after- 
noon is on the subject of the "Evils of Cross Breed or Scrub Sires," by 
the Hon. J. R. Anderson, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, British Colum- 
bia. (Applause.) 



MR. ANDERSON: 




Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen — I feel that 1 am 
starting here rather in a false 
position. I did not originally 
come to Portland with the idea 
that I should have the honor of 
being incited to address this 
large convention. I came to 
Portland to meet with the Na- 
tional Wool Growers' Associa- 
' tion,. and when I got your Sec- 
retary's letter asking that 1 
should make an address I felt, 
"Well, what shall I say to 
them?" They can tell me a 
great deal; I cannot tell them 
very much, and since I have 
been here and listened to the 
brilliant addresses made by the 
different members, I feel that 
there is nothing left for me to say. What can I tell you? I can, per- 
haps, say a few words from the standpoint of British Columbia, and 
I hope you will bear with me while I say them. I feel confident that 
anything I tell you has already been repeated; in fact, I have heard 
in this house a great deal which is practically what I have to say. 
I feel highly honored to have been invited here. I am pleased to be in 
Portland. It is a city I think a great deal of. A great many kindly 
friends of mine live here. For the hospitality that has been extended 
to me as a guest I cannot find words to express myself. 

Now, I propose this afternoon to speak on the subject that your 
President mentioned a few minutes ago. This .subject is one that in- 
terests us a good deal "over the line," and I may tell you that in my 
opinion — and I suppose it is a fact — that the same principles which 
govern animal life are the same as those which govern plant life. Un- 
less you have the proper parentage for your plants or animals you 
must expect that you cannot keep up your reputation. The calf, as I 
heard mentioned yesterday, as soon as it is bom represents so much 
money to the railroad company. I suppose we have got to have rail- 
road transportation, and it is a matter of great interest and difficulty 
to stock raisers as it is to anybody else, and if I may be allowed to 
mention it, I will tell you a story which seems apropos. 
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I was at a stockmen's meeting at Calvary some years ago and we had 
a banquet. Over the line, as a rule, when they want to entertain 
somebody they give them something to eat; the Englishman likes his 
stomach filled. (Laughter.) Here the entertainments are of a more va- 
ried character. We were invited to this banquet. The Live Stock Com- 
missioner was there, and in the course of his remarks he talked about 
transportation, the markets and so on. He said that the markets of 
Chicago were the markets of America, and there is where we have to 
look for the price of our cattle. He was followed by another gentle- 
man by the name of Nolan. You should not think he was an Italian 
from that name; perhaps you can guess his nationality. (Laughter.) 
He was witty, anyway. He said, "Now, listening to the gentleman who 
has just taken his seat puts me in mind of a story I heard in Ireland." 
He said, "A Commissioner met an Irishman going along with two bul- 
locks. 'What are you going to do with them?* he asked him. 'Going 
to market,' the Irishman replied. 'What do you expect to get for them?' 
he asked. 'Faith, if I get six pounds for that one and seven for that 
one, I think I will be doing pretty well,' he replied. Said the Com- 
missioner*, 'That is another instance of the improvidence of you Irish- 
men; if you took your bullocks* to the Liverpool markets you would get 
eleven pounds apiece for them.' 'I don't doubt it,' said the Irishman, 
'and if I took a keg of water to hell I could get a shilling a drop for it' " 
(Laughter.) It is all very well to say, "This is iDur market" and "that 
is our market," but how are you going to reach them? I heard tae 
gentleman talking for the railroads, and from his standpoint he made 
a very good case of it. I heard the other side, and they certainly pre- 
sented their case in a very strong light. There can be something said 
on both sides of the case. The best we can do is to get the railroads 
to work as harmoniously as possible with us. Well, I don't think there 
is much of interest I can say with one exception. This i& the fag end 
of the convention; people are getting tired, and they will be wanting 
to know how long we are going to keep them. Well, I won't be long. 

The breeding of live stock is really a science, and the better it is 
understood the more apparent does it become, if success is aimed at, 
that selection of those animals which possess the greatest number of good 
points for the object for which they are bred, are to be desired. A per- 
fect animal is out of the question, and therefore we must content our- 
selves with the best obtainable. The constitution of an animal beinf. 
of prime importance, it follows that when selecting an animal, those 
points which are laid down by competent authorities as indicative of a 
sound constitution, should be carefully considered, for it must be borne 
in mind that for whatever purpose an animal is bred, unless the con-x 
stitution is good, all other points go for little or nothing. With a good 
constitution assured, and all other points which are the indications of 
good qualities well represented, I say, do not hesitate to pay any reason- 
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able price for such an animal. As to the female, whilst it is as a matter 
of course, that she also should possess the best qualities of her class, 
she is by no means of the same importance as the male. The progeny 
is affected to a much greater degree by the impress of the sire, than 
that of the dam; many a good dairy cow or good beef animal Is pro- 
duced from a cross bred cow, provided the sire is of undoubted lineage. 
Prepotency is no empty term; some sires may transmit all their qualities 
to their progeny, while all will transmit at least some of their good 
points; but it Is unreasonable to expect an animal to transmit points* to 
its offspring which it does not itself possess. Illustrative of the trans- 
mission of quality I take the liberty of quoting the case of the Improved 
Leicester Sheep. This breed owes Its origin to Robert Bakewell, who 
devoted a great part of his life to improving this breed. He commenced 
operations about the middle of the eighteenth century. His system was 
to put the best to the best, irrespective of relationship; he selected the 
best sheep of the county breed, but did not cross with any other type. 
At first he did not make much headway, but after a number of years 
they improved very considerably; and in 1779 he received one thousand 
two hundred pounds for the hire of three rams for one season. Two 
thousand pounds for seven others, and three thousand for the balance; 
he thus netted six thousand two hundred pounds in one season for the 
hire of rams. (Applause.) 

The subject I have chosen is one that affects us to a considerable 
extent ip British Columbia. Until of comparatively recent years, the 
importance, I may say, the vital importance, of breeding from pure bred 
sires was hardly recognized, except by a few of our larger breeders and 
even now the question is not generally recognized as being the keystone 
of success in live stock breeding. Some breeders argue that a native 
scrub is better than a full bred imported sire inasmuch as he is accus- 
tomed to the conditions prevailing on this side of the continent; others 
trust to luck for the services of their neighbor's male animals, and still 
others whilst recognizing the desirability of pure bred males, are un- 
willing to pay the price for a good animal; with a consequent disap- 
pointment when they receive an Inferior animal, probably fully worth 
the limit of price that has been named. Now when we come to consider 
the enormous prices that are paid in the East and the Old Country for 
good pure bred sires, it stands to reason that unless we are prepared 
to do the same we cannot hope to obtain the best or even good animals. 
(Applause.) 

Included within the confines of the province I represent, are some 
comparatively extensive ranges; there are also more circumscribed areas 
whereon small bands of horses and cattle are kept, owned by small 
ranchers and Indians. These latter classes, especially the Indians, are 
the greatest delinquents in respect of the keeping of suitable mules, and 
of a sufficient number, furthermore, through long neglect, a class of 
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worthless horses has increased to such an extent, as to become an in- 
tolerable nuisance, not only as regards the destruction of the ranges, 
but also in the loss they inflict by running off good, tame mares, which 
evidently become as wild as themselves, and whose progeny is, as may 
be supposed, as worthless as the sires. The cattle also, under similar 
conditions, degenerate from year to year, so that a race of under-bred, 
so-called beef animals, is the result. And now we are confronted with 
the problem how to remedy this state of affairs, for, until the scrub 
males which infest the country are gotten rid of, and good animals sub- 
stituted, we cannot hope for much improvement. It takes as much 
to feed and rear a scrub steer, which at four years of age will not weigh 
as much as a good steer at three years. 

For range bulls, we find that those bred under conditions similar 
to our own, are in every respect better suited than bulls bred, under 
what I may term artificial conditions. It takes a bull a long time to get 
sufllciently acquainted with range life to be of much practical utility; 
breeders, therefore, in our part of the country, find it to their advantage 
to secure range bulls from the Northwest Territories and Manitoba. 

One of my correspondent's says: "But what is to be said about the 
scores of scrubs and hoary old, worthless brutes which should have been 
boiled down and fed to the pig years ago. A few (I wish there were 
more) energetic men have, of late, got good animals, but unless herded 
on the range with the owner's cows, a worthless brute appears on the 
scene, and a battle is the result. The worthless bully settles the ques- 
tion in short order, drives ofT the well-bred bull, and takes charge of 
the harem." 

Another phase of the question, if I may be allowed to digress, is 
the running at large of the males at all seasons of the year, a most 
reprehensible practice, as calves are apt to come at unseasonable periods, 
resulting often in great loss. The first, or even the fifteenth of July is, 
I believe, quite soon enough to allow bulls at large on the ranges, and 
these only of the best. 

Let me hope that the conditions I have described do not prevail 
to the same extent on this side of the line. Our experience has shown 
us that the evils of breeding from scrub stock are far-reaching and dif- 
ficult to remedy; therefore, avoid them, if you have not already fallen 
into error. 

A|id now I think I have said enough. I fear that, in dilating upon 
the subject I have chosen, I am only repeating facts well known to all 
of you, and, therefore, perhaps of little consequence; nevertheless, bear- 
ing in mind the old saying, that "he is a benefactor of mankind who 
causes two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before," I 
take courage to hope that the facts I have given, and they are facts 
of great moment to live stock men, should cause one person to think — 
even to think — I shall feel that my efforts to direct attention to the all- 
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important matter of pure-bred sires have not been all in vain, and that 
I shall have accomplished my modicum of good. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Well, we have heard from the gentleman from 
Canada, and would be glad to incorporate his remarks in our report. 
There are some excellent things in his address. I now take pleasure 
in introducing Mr. B. J. Bergeson, of Iowa. 

MR. BERGESON: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention — I feel like a mole out here among the mountains, especially 
since hearing the speech of the eminent Chancellor from Nebraska. To 
the country where Mr. Anderson comes from is where we sent our runts 
and small hams. That big ditch, the father of all canals, will soon be 
built, and if I ever return here again, it will be via the Panama Canal. 
(Applause.) 

Through sense of public spirit and recognition of our allied in- 
terests, a "Hawkeye" has been permitted here to give a few ideas as 
he saw them, and has seen them, simmered down. We have listened 
to the Yankees telling us a good deal of truth, and they, in turn, have 
listened to these "Evergreen" and "Webfoot" people with every modera- 
tion. During the process of this evolution, it has occurred to a Hawk- 
eye citizen that neither one of you have told the whole truth. I have 
the honor to present to you for consideration "Iowa Ideas" that you 
will all think within a very few years are superior to them all. 

The Colorado horseman who has spoken here, admitted to have 
been In Iowa after his knowledge, and "there are others." I will ven- 
ture to say that, aside from being a thorough-bred horseman, he was 
also a thorough-bred breeder, feeder and groomer as well. (Applause.) 

I have come here as a barnyard clerk and com-fleld sailor to tell 
you learned men — lawyers and liars — that, in the production and man- 
ufacture of cattle and hogs, that "feeds and feeding" have more to do 
with the market value than all the pedigrees on earth combined; that 
of man is no exception. The highest value of any beef breed of cattle 
is in the best quality, and in its highest percentage dressed weight in 
the carcass so produced. These are the real intrinsic, marketable values 
of all your pedigrees and registries. In the rearing of animals, it's 
careful attention to every detail connected therewith, and a thorough 
understanding thereof, that brings out the results. 

I am proud of the foresight and Judgment of your executive offi- 
cers who inserted in the prospectus of your packing company these 
words: "We propose to handle and deal in packing-house products in 
tne open markets, leaving Board of Trade speculation alone." (Ap- 
plause.) This Is of the highest safeguard and guarantee to each an^ 
every share and stockholder — although being as poor as Job's turkey 
myself. In behalf of the State of Iowa, will say that Iowa farmers will 
take enough stock in this concern, without the aid of bankers, If you 
will come within our border. At any rate, we will extend to you our 
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moral support wherever your houses are found. If Board of Trade spec- 
ulation were left alone now, the natural law of supply and demand 
would rule and govern. As conditions now exist, this natural law has 
merged and formed a partnership, and the demand is — "You, as i^ro- 
ducers, take what we are willing to pay; and you, as consumers, give 
us what we ask, or go without your supplies." 

If you build upon a policy and principle of reciprocity, that means 
to reciprocate between the producer and consumer, and, with co-operative 
ideas that co-operate, we can live, and help others to live, regardless 
of any nation on earth in the field of commerce who may try to burrow 
under our industry by attempting to restrain legitimate trade at home, 
if you please, and also abroad. For the fat cattle and hog department 
of your new plant, come to Iowa, and I will volunteer to help carry 
mortar until the establishment is completed. The productive capacity 
of our State is not in doubt. We do not have to be shown by Missouri. 
We are not so full of Carrie Nations, grasshoppers and uncertainties 
as Kansas. We do not take in as much territory as Texas, but we do 
' produce Scotchmen and Normen who have produced enough, and good 
enough, "Doddies" and "Scotch Highballs" to dehorn this whole empire, 
and I will prove it by the mild and gentle Brooks, of Wyoming. (Laugh- 
ter.) For facts and figures in the number of hogs and greatest value 
in cattle, we can show you all where to "head in." 

With reference to your "Web foot" people, I do not think you need 
any extensive packing plants as you have, and can live on fruit and 
flsh, which has, in this short stay with you, commenced to store up 
more knowledge in my upper story. With reference to Mr. Cotton, he 
wasn't mixed, but the fact occurred to a cornfield sailor that wheat rates 
would be reduced, and had. too, as soon as the Interoceanic Canal was 
opened. He showed plain evidence of fear that this National Congress 
would give him a "check" or resolve to own or control his whole sys- 
tem of railroads. He was a great law student, having, evidently, for- 
gotten Jurisprudence, but, in this, his co-operative ideas were correct, 
and any mossback jury would have rendered a verdict in his favor 
had he not talked so much about wheat. (Laughter and applause.) 

Even a "sucker" was aroused to "Spring-Her," and the result was 
that diplomacy was outgeneraled by statesmanship. (Laughter.) 

Then came this unique New Mexican (J. Simpson), who has been 
deprived of Statehood flags and long speeches, and told the whole bunch 
that they had the fever, and the cause of it was "ticks," and that they 
were transitory and migratory as well. 

I fully agree with Mr. Cotton that legislation cannot, and wlli 
not, cure all cases of evils that we are heir to, and are now up against. 

This Philadelphia spinner and weaver who was here also, told us 
that you could not make any man honest by law. This is correct and 
true. Common horse sense teaches, however, that dishonesty should be 
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made and enforced to obey, and pay the full penalties of the law where 
and when found. A fraud is a counterfeit, and it's this counterfeiting 
we mean by this "anti-shoddy mixture" we got into that day. I am 
glad the case was in the wool, as the law would not operate successfully 
in the case of "mixed drinks." (Laughter and applause.) 

In conclusion, in order to keep men in their position and right 
places, this Congress has declared ^Mr. Roosevelt to be at the head of 
the Executive Department four more years, and Hawkeyes agree with 
the idea! (Prolonged applause.) 

President Springer: That shows what we cowboys can do when we 
have a chance. (Applause.) I take pleasure in introducing, for a short 
talk on the Lewis and Clark Exposition, made at the request of this 
Association, Mr. I. N. Fleischner, of Portland, Ore. 

Mr. President, Ladies and 
MR. FLEISCHNER: ^ ^, r. x i ^ 

Gentlemen — One July day, near- 
ly sixty years ago, an emigrant 
train, headed for Oregon, went 
into camp on the Sweetwater 
Riverain what is now the State 
of Wyoming. The Oregon Trail 
had been worn into a great Na- 
tional highway, but they who 
traveled it had their faces set 
to the West, and little expected, 
. in their long journey, to meet 
other than hostile Indians com- 
ing toward them. We may well 
imagine the surprise in that lit- 
tle encampment when the set- 
ting of the sun brought out of 
the West a returning immi- 
grant, accompanied by a family 
of some proportions. He had 
•been to Oregon, and he didn't like the country, and was going home to 
stay. Some one asked him what his objection to Oregon was, and he 
summed up in a single sentence. He said: "In the fust place, they have 
no bees thar; and in the second place, they can't raise corn, and whar 
they can't raise corn, they can't raise hogs; and whar they can't raise 
hogs they can't have bacon; and I'm going back to old Missouri, whar 
I can have corn bread, bacon and honey." (Laughter.) 

Gentlemen, that misguided settler of 1847 is the only Missourian 
that has ever escaped from Oregon. He would be here yet, if he had 
only given the corn a chance to grow, for my good friend Millis, the 
live-stock agent of the O. R. & N. Company, would have rustled up the 
bacon, and Colonel Judson would have provided the honey, even if it 
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had been necessary to plant rose-bushes on the sands of the Columbia. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

When we extended to you our invitation at Kansas City last year, 
we promised that the weather would be the least of your troubles. I 
think something was said that we might be able to deliver rain with 
showers between, but as we are very careful about what we agree to 
in Oregon, I do not think the promise is in black and white. But we 
did tell you that we would show you a climate where the live stock in- 
dustry may be carried on with economy, where you may let your animals 
out on the range nearly the year round, and where the spring-time does 
not find you rounding up cattle that have eaten off their heads in the 
barn, or been starved by wintry blasts. I hardly deem it necessary to 
add that Oregon has redeemed its promise to you. (Applause.) 

The Grovernor of Oregon has made known to you the pleasure it 
is to the State to have you here. The Mayor has performed a similar 
duty for the City of Portland. - It now falls to me to extend the hand 
of welcome in behalf of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, and 
to thank you for honoring Portland by making .it the place of meeting 
for this year. We are grateful for the opportunity that has been afforded 
of becoming better acquainted. This meeting and interchange of views 
does us. all good. We are benefited by your presence and by the knowl- 
edge you will gather of the progress we have attained, and of our capac- 
ity to expand every line of endeavor that now engages our people. You 
are benefited by the new and enlarged view you will henceforth take of 
the Pacific West and its potentialities. 

The region west of the Mississippi leads the East in the live stock 
Industry, having, in 1900, over 59 per cent of the farm animals of the 
country, as against about 12 per cent in 1850. Nearly 70 per cent of 
the country's wool, and almost half its farm products are raised west 
of the Mississippi River. These percentages will increase, rather than 
diminish, as the country develops. Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
California, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming have thousands of acres suitable 
for live stock range. The few facts I have related will come under your 
observation during your stay with us, and impress you with the import- 
ance of the part the Coast will play as the source of the future meat 
supply of the United States. (Applause.) 

Live stock, as one of the great arms of American industry, will 
receive the full measure of attention from the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial Exposition next year. We will show the world not only that we 
can raise the animals, but that we can handle their products, and dis- 
pose of them in a market that has for its patrons over half the popula- 
tion of the world. Asia and Oceanica can absorb the surplus of Amer- 
ican meat products for many years to come, to say nothing of the sup- 
ply that will be required to meet the home demand. (Applause.) 
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Our exposition will celebrate the first centenary of one of the most 
important epochs in American history — the exploration of the Oregon 
country, under President Jefferson's orders, and the establishment of the 
United States upon the Pacific Ocean. From whatever point we view the 
expedition of Lewis and Clark, we must regard it as the first step toward 
continental expansion. Jefferson had in min'd an expedition to the North- 
west Coast for 'twenty years before the Louisiana country was acquired, 
but it was not until he became President that he found himself in a posi- 
tion to put his plans into execution. His message of January 18, 1803, 
to Congress, asking authority for an expedition, antedated the first tender 
of Louisiana to the United States by nearly three months. Jefferson was 
contemplating an American settlement on the Noi^thwest Coast at a time 
when the people of the United States would have been satisfied with the 
island of Orleans at the mouth of the Mississippi River, leaving Louisiana 
to Spain or France, as the case might be, or to the fortunes of the Na- 
poleonic wars. The acquisition of the Oregon country exerted a power- 
ful influence upon the subsequent acquisition of California, Alaska, the 
Philippines and Hawaii. 

It is the desire of our management that, during your stay in our 
city, you shall visit the site which we have selected for our Exposition. 
You will find there the most natural site for an exposition that could 
possibly be chosen. The lake, which offers all manner of possibilities 
in the way of water features, could not be made if artificial means had 
to be resorted to, for much less than three million dollars. Our buildings 
have not yet been begun, but work on them will be under way within a 
very few weeks. Within eighteen months the gates will be thrown open, 
and the Pacific West will be on exhibition for the first time since the 
American flag was raised over it. We will then honor Jefferson and the 
brave explorers he sent to the Columbia River, and pay to American 
statesmanship and patriotism the tribute that Is due them for looking 
beyond rivers and mountain ranges to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen of the National Live Stock Association, I again express 
to you the cordial greetings of the Exposition management, and trust 
that your convention in Portland may be the most profitable and pleas- 
ant you have ever held. Oregon is yours; enjoy it, and come back to it 
next year to see the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition. And as 
you journey homeward, be ever mindful of what a melancholy fate must 
have overtaken that lone Missourlan who deserted us sixty years ago for 
combread, bacon and honey. (Prolonged applause.) 

President Springer: Dr. A. D. Melvin is with us, for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, in Washington, and he is going to speak for about 
five minutes or so on the work of that Bureau. 
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DR. MELVIN: Mr. President, Ladies and 

Gentlemen — I have been re- 
quested by your Secretary tq 
make a few remarks upon the 
subject of live stock sanitary 
matters. No doubt, some of 
you, particularly our friends, the 
sheep-raisers, are already more 
familiar with such laws than 
you care to be, and hope to have 
less to do with them in the near 
future; so I will not dwell upon 
them, but endeavor to point out 
some of the benefits derived 
from such laws and regulations, 
and will refer to some of the 
work accomplished and being 
accomplished by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

That Bureau was established 
by Congress at the time contagious pleuro pneumonia was prev- 
alent in some of the Elastem States, and the existence of 
that disease was the principal cause of its creation. In 
1891 contagious pleuro pneumonia was declared by the late Secretary 
Rusk, to be stamped out of this country, and I am pleased to say that 
not a single case has since appeared. This was affected after about five 
years of work by the Bureau, in co-operation with the several •State 
authorities, which authorities practically turned the work over to the 
Bureau. Some European countries have had that disease among their 
cattle for ages, and still have it. Our work of eradication was not ac- 
complished without the expenditure of a large sum of money, but that 
sum is infinitesimal compared to what the loss would have been if com- 
plete eradication had not been effected, or if the disease had gained a 
foothold on this side of the Missouri River among the range cattle. 

Another work of the Bureau, of recent date, was the stamping out 
of foot and mouth disease among the cattle of some of the New England 
States. That is a disease which spreads almost like wildfire, and is so 
insidious in its nature that not even to-day is it definitely known how it 
gained entrance into this country. Still, in a few months, it was con- 
trolled and exterminated. In this case, however, the Bureau was thor- 
oughly organized, and had ample funds speedily placed at its command. 
A few years ago it was no uncommon thing, during the summer, 
to hear of a number of serious outbreaks of Tex^as or Splenetic Fever 
among cattle of the North. The nature of the disease was determined 
by the Bureau, and such regulations made and enforced that to-day the 
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disease is seldom heard of except where there has been a violation of 
these regulations. A rigorous supervision is maintained over such ani- 
mals, as it is necessary to import, for the purpose of renewing the blood 
of the flocks and herds of this country, to prevent the Introduction of 
disease. 

Another work of the Bureau which has saved the stock raisers 
much money. Is the preparation and gratuitous distribution of blackleg 
vaccine; also the distribution, through the State oflaclals, of Malleine 
and Tuberculin, for the diagnosing of glanders among horses, and tuber- 
culosis among cattle. Other vaccines and antl-toxlns are being Investi- 
gated with a view to their distribution, in order that the various diseases 
may be eradicated through their use. 

One of the largest branches of the Bureau work Is the Inspection 
of animals before and at the time of slaughter, at the principal points 
where slaughterers are conducting an Interstate and export business. 
These inspections show that some diseases are on the increase, and it 
must be our endeavor to check, and, if possible, eradicate them from 
among our animals. As compared with statistics from Europe, our ani- 
mals are in a remarkably . healthy condition, and we must see to It 
that they not only remain so by comparison, but also Improve. At the 
present time, the diseases that are giving us the most concern among 
range animals, are mange of cattle, and scab of sheep; the latter has 
been with us for years, but the former Is comparatively a new arrival, 
and has got very busy In a very short time. 

As I have already spoken on sheep scab at the meeting of the 
Wool Growers' Association, I will pass over It and say a few words 
more in regard to mange, and, incidentally, to the cattle tick. 

Mange among cattle upon the range is appearing so rapidly as to 
be alarming, and it stands all cattle owners In hand to Immediately take 
steps to protect their healthy herds from contact with diseased herds, 
and those who are so unfortunate as to already have infected herds, 
should take prompt action, and use vigorous measures In stamping it out. 
D<5 not wait to be compelled to do so, but act at once of your own accord. 
If you do not know how to proceed, we are ready and willing to help you. 
This disease, like sheep scab. Is caused by a parasite, and the treatment 
Is very similar. During some recent experiments made to destroy the 
tick which causes Texas fever, by dipping in crude petroleum, 1 caused 
this oil to be also used in treating cattle with mange, and the effect was 
even more satisfactory, if possible, than in killing the ticks. No harm 
came to the animals treated, through the use of this oil, and the disease 
was completely cured by one thorough application. A word of caution 
should be given, in using the oil, for it is quite evident to me that in 
either extremely hot or cold weather, shelter from the sun in the former, 
and shelter with some feed in the latter case, should be provided for 
a few days after dipping. This particular oil was purchased from the 
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Gulf Refining Company, of Port Arthur, Tex., and Is known as crude 
petroleum. It recommended Itself to the Bureau for this particular pur- 
pose on account of the large amount of sulphur which It contains. Noth- 
ing but the oil was used In the vats, and no difference could be detected 
in its effects, either upon the cattle or the ticks, whether the cattle were 
held In the vats two minutes or ten seconds, It being simply necessary 
to Immerse them completely. Including the head. 

Calves, as well as grown cattle, were used in the experiment, and 
about three hundred head In all were so treated. As oil Is of much less 
specific gravity than ordinary dips, it will necessitate a little more care 
in handling the cattle, particularly the calves, while they are going 
through the dip vat. 

I trust this Information may be of use to those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to have cattle affected with this disease. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Prof. W. L. Carlyle, Director of the Colorado 
Agricultural College, will address you on a very Important subject: "Pro- 
ducing Meat Without Corn." 



PROFESSOR CARLYLE: 



Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men — In attempting to discuss 
this subject before this audi- 
ence of stockmen at this time, 
I realize the importance of deal- 
ing in facts rather than theories 
or glittering possibilities. Un- 
fortunately, we are just at the 
beginning of things in our feed- 
ing operations in this great, un- 
developed West, and the more 
progressive of our ' stockmen 
who have undertaken to carry 
on any feeding operations have 
been so accustomed to rely 
upon corn as the basis of all 
their feeding rations that they 
have not as yet learned to util- 
ize other equally valuable feed- 
ing stuffs that are here avail- 
able. The people of the Eastern States and many Eastern farmers at 
present located in the West, have been so long accustomed to think that 
corn and corn only Is the one grain crop that can be successfully grown 
by farmers to utilize as a means of producing meat, that they are very 
loath to consider any other crop or crops that may be grown in the 
place of corn which may return equal if not greater results when fed 
to live stock in the production of meat for the millions. 
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I realize fully the fallacy of attempting to suggest any grain feed 
to displace corn in the ration of the feeders of the Eastern States. In 
that section of our great country, corn is king, and must he crowned 
as such in the stock feeding industry. In discussing this subject from 
the standpoint of a Westerner, it is well to forget that we know any- 
thing about this great corn plant. It is always the part of wisdom to 
look a stubborn fact squarely in the face, no matter if it is disagreeable 
to do so. In the first place, we of the Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
can never expect to grow com and feed it to live stock and expect to 
compete with our Eastern brethren in the stock-feeding business. Nor 
can we ever expect to ship corn from the rich agricultural lands of Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska to feed lots in our section of the 
country and compete in the markets of the world with our Eastern 
friends. They can ship our cattle to their corn much cheaper than we 
"can ship their com to our cattle. In this connection it must be ad- 
mitted by all that the Western States can breed and grow all classes of 
live stock on the immense tracts of cheap grazing lands much more 
economically than they can be bred and grown on the high-priced lands 
of the East and Middle West. 

Since we must admit that if we confine ourselves to com feeding 
that we can not compete with the Eastern feeder, let us see if we have 
not in these Western States conditions and other feeds that will more 
than offset the advantage they may seem to have in an abundance of 
cheap corn. We must bear in mind for the- present that 90 per cent of 
the farmers and stockmen of our great Western region have emigrated 
here from the East where, as has been said, "Corn is king," and, as a 
consequence, they are not in a position to make the best possible use 
of the conditions confronting them owing to the prejudices and habits 
that still cling to them from the associations of their earlier life. If 
we look at the history of other countries where stock-raising and feed- 
ing has been, and is yet, successfully carried on, and where corn is not 
grown, we may be able to learn something from their practice that will 
be of value to us in our feeding work here. 

The British and Canadian farmers, in the feeding of their sheep 
and cattle, and the Canadian and Danish farmers in the feeding of 
swine, have accomplished results that the Eastern corn-feeder has never 
been able to excel. In many of our mountain and Pacific Coast States 
we have climatic and other conditions very similar to those prevailing 
in Britain. And who can successfully dispute the fact that the British 
farmer and feeder still produces the finest of all meats, and that without 
very much com feed. 

It is very evident that the time is rapidly coming, if it is not 
already here, when the consumer of meat will exercise much greater 
discrimination in the quality of the product than has been the case in 
the past. At the present time we find the leading British markets pay- 
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ing from 50 cents to $1 per hundredweight more for Canadian and 
Danish fed pork than they are willing to pay for the American corn-fed 
product And what is true of pork is rapidly becoming to be true of all 
other kinds of meat. The Canadian packers absolutely refuse to accept 
any corn-fed hogs to be used in the production of their export bacon. 
They have found, from experience, that the meat of animals fed on 
corn is soft, oily and flabby, and will not "take salt," as they express 
it, in a manner to cure it for the British bacon trade. 

Some of the most extensive and carefully conducted live stock 
feeding experiments ever carried on were those by the Danish authori- 
ties at Copenhagen, in which corn was compared with barley as a food 
for flattening swine. The gains made from feeding a certain amount of 
corn were slightly greater than those made from an equal number of 
pounds of barley, but in the slaughter tests it was found that of the 
carcasses of pigs fed barley, 57 per cent were graded first-class; 35 per 
cent second-class, and only 4 per cent each in the third and fourth 
classes, while of the carcasses of the pigs fed on corn, only 29 per cent 
were of first-class, 33 per cent of the second-class, 24 per cent were 
graded third-class, and 14 per cent were of fourth-class quality — a result 
of feeding corn, which has been amply substantiated by many of our 
feeders. 

In the feeding experiments carried on at the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station during the past two years in the feeding of wethers for the fat- 
stock class, at the International Live Stock Show, and for classroom 
work with students, the champion wether of the show for each of the 
past two years was shown by this station, and It was mighty Interest- 
ing to know -that the grain ration fed these sheep was composed ex- 
clusively of whole oats. At the same time an equal number of sheep 
of the same breeding, and of equal quality when the feeding was started, 
were put upon a corn ration, and not a single one of the corn-fed sheep 
was successful In winning a place In the competition at Chicago. It 
Is an uncontrovertable fact that the feeders of the best fat cattle, 
sheep and swine, of the world to-day, as judged from the dressed carcass 
standpoint, do not feed their animals a corn ration, nor do they feed 
heavily of any grain ration; leguminous crops such as clover and alfalfa 
hay, combined with roots and vegetables, are the favored foods of these 
feeders. Our Western country, with Its cool nights and virgin soil, can 
grow more and better root crops, alfalfa and clover hay and cereal 
grains than any other section of this country. And with these crops 
constituting the greater portion of our feeding rations, supplemented 
by the various mill stuffs and by-products, we can produce that quality 
of meat which the markets of the world are demanding, and for which 
they are ready and willing to pay a superior price. If we cannot grow 
com in the West and compete with the Eastern feeders, neither can they 
successfully grow alfalfa or root crops. If some corn Is desired by our 
feeders, and when prices for this grain are low enough to justify the 
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feeding of it, our Western feeders can more readily afford to pay freight 
upon it than the Eastern feeder can afford to pay freight on not only 
our cattle, but upon our alfalfa and other protein foods as well. 

In the series of feeding experiments recently inaugurated at the 
Colorado Agricultural College, range steers of that State have made an 
average gain of one and one-half pounds each per day, on a ration of 
alfalfa hay and sugar beet pulp. The feed cost about three cents per 
day for each steer. Our investigations have not proceeded far enough 
to know what the average gains per day will be when a grain ration 
composed of two parts barley and one part oats is fed in conjunction 
with the pulp and hay, but we feel perfectly confident that our beef will 
be made much cheaper than our Eastern friends can produce it with 
corn, even at the low price of 50 cents per hundredweight. 

In conclusion, however, let me say that we do not now, nor will 
we in the future have to compete on exactly the same basis with th« 
feeders of corn in the East. We can produce a superior quality of meat 
in the West with our protein foods and root crops than can ever bo 
produced in the East on com! With the modern and thoroughly up-to- 
date packing plants now in operation in the West, we will be in a posi- 
tion to build up and establish a trade for our Western meats, not only 
beyond the Pacific, but in the great Eastern countries of the world. 
(Applause.) 

President Springer: We wiU now haver the goat side of the question, 
by Mr. J. W. Fulton, of Montana, secretary of the American Angora 
Goat Association, after which we will have a report from the Executive 
Committee on the election of officers and other things. 

Mr. President, Ladles and 



MR. FULTON: 




delegates to the Convention — In- 
troduced Into the United States 
In 1849, the few Angora goats 
brought to this country from 
Turkey at that time founded a 
live stock Industry that prom- 
ises to develop Into one of great 
prominence in this country. 
From a meager beginning — a 
mere handful of thoroughbred 
animals, careful breeding has 
now developed half a million 
mohair-producing goats in the 
United States from originally a 
cross with the common Mexican 
goats of the Southwest. As It 
takes many years to breed an 
Angora that will produce good 
mohair, the process of develop- 
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ment of this industry in the United States has been one fraught with 
keenly retarding influences, and such as have taxed the pioneers to the 
uttermost 

Domestic mohair, the product of American flocks, in this process of 
development has only within the last few years been recognized to any 
general extent by Eastern manufacturers. The average American clip of 
the past has been of such a mixed, unstaple character — coarse, short and 
kempy material — as to prove uninteresting and of little value in com- 
parison with the uniformly graded mohair of Turkey. With the excep- 
tion of the shipments of a few of the most successful breeders, the pre- 
vailing prices for domestic mohair in the past have necessarily been low, 
and, in fact, manufacturers have hesitatingly recognized the American 
product as being a profltable one for them in comparison with the Turk- 
ish clip. In view of this, the persistency of the American angora breeder - 
has, nevertheless, been heroic, and it is at last beginning to show most 
gratifying results. It is now a well-established fact that mohair can be 
grown in this country second in quality to no other in the world. Three 
fleeces — one from Oregon and the other two from Montana and New Mex- 
ico — were last year exhibited to mohair dealers by Mr George G. Emery, 
agent of the Sandford Mill, of Sandford, Me., while in Turkey, for the 
purpose of procuring a supply of the foreign material for this large Amer- 
ican manufacturer of mohair goods. 

In no instance were thef willingly credited in Constantinople as be- 
ing American grown, so much did they resemble the best of Turkish 
fleeces. (Applause.) 

The improvement in the general quality of domestic mohair within 
the last five years has prompted the prediction from one of the largest 
manufacturers in the East that this country would eventually be success- 
fully exporting mohair in competition with Turkey or any other mohair- 
producing country on the globe — a matter that will, undoubtedly, prove 
of little interest to American growers for some time to come, in view 
of the keen home demand that bids fair to keep pace with the increasing 
production in this country. 

Simultaneously with the slow, plodding development of American 
Angora flocks, the manufacture of mohair goods in this country has 
steadily increased in the past two years to one of considerable magni- 
tude, as a result of the success of Eastern textile manufacturers in the 
task of devising suitable and efficient machinery for handling this prod- 
uct. But a comparatively short time ago several thousand pounds of. 
this material lay unused in the warehouses of one of England's greatest 
textile manufacturers, practically useless to him, and of no worth what- 
ever. Unable to handle it with the machinery of that time, experiments 
were undertaken, and the immense mohair industry, for which Bradford 
is now famed, was gradually developed. Carefully guarded machinery, 
and general recognition of the ingenious, designing claim that only the 
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peculiar water of that section would admit of proper preparation of the 
material for the successful spinning of mohair yarn, have, no doubt, been 
important factors in preventing earlier development of the industry 
here. 

The present are but yet pioneer days in this country for the man- 
ufacturer, and while in the making of woolen products there is a general 
uniformity in the machinery throughout the various mills, and an ever- 
available supply of these machines from skillful builders, the mohair 
manufacturer has been compelled to re-construct and build anew the 
smooth-running devices to be heard clanging away in the woolen and cot- 
ton mills of the manufacturing districts in order to handle this new ma- 
terial. This condition has necessarily had a retarding influence on the 
rapid expansion of the manufacturers of mohair products in this country, 
and is one factor plainly accountable for the present limited lines of its 
use to-day. 

A trip through several of the Eastern mills where mohair products 
are made, shows a striking lack of uniformity in equipment and access 
to a carefully-locked room In one of the largest plants reveals a special 
necessary machine, that has cost the manufacturer one hundred thousand 
dollars to perfect. In every department of every plant there is a con- 
stant study going on to attain greater efladency and production from the 
machines in use, and yet certain mohair products are now being so suc- 
cessfully produced in American mills as to now prevent the heretofore 
importation of foreign-made goods. 

The progress of the past few years Is but suggestive of what may 
be expected In the near future, and justifies the statement that the man- 
ufacture of mohair products Is yet but In Its Infancy in this country. 
With an increased domestic supply to warrant the equipment of plants 
for the manufacture of special lines entirely new, uses will be made of 
this material, and Its consumption will, undoubtedly, be made to even 
more than keep pace with the increasing production from the growing 
fiocks in America. A broader and more extended use of mohair will 
mean demand by more individual manufacturers, widen the market for 
the breeder, and, provided he sells his clip in a way to bring out com- 
petitive buying In the Eastern markets, will undoubtedly develop higher 
values than now prevail, and enable him to realize an even greater 
fleece worth more than the now profitable product of these animals. 

A general mohair depot has now been established in Boston, and 
marks the beginning of a new era in the marketing of the domestic 
mohair. Shipments will thus be assembled at one warehouse in Boston; 
and, now admitting of Inspection by the now many manufacturers in and 
about New England, more or less interested in this material, will admit 
of Its sale under competitive bidding for the available stock. 

The consumption of mohair in this country last year probably ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000 pounds, of which fully one-half was from necessity Im- 
ported from Turkey, in order to meet the manufacturer's demands. 
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Still another influence that has tended to retard the growth of the 
Angora industry in the United States has been a failure of many breed- 
ers to advantageously market their wethers and mutton goats. While it 
is perhaps true, a general prejudice exists against goat meat, yet this 
exercises little detrimental influences to the breeder, for, fortunately, the 
packers in the large markets now well recognize the fact that prime 
Angora wethers make the very best mutton, and hence are ever will- 
ing buyers. Shipments of mutton goats to these markets are a new fea- 
ture, and, having been made only within recent years, presents a depart- 
ment of the industry from which much can be expected. Here, again, 
the breeder is combatting with the undeveloped condition In the industry, 
for, notwithstanding the fact that prime Angora wethers command a 
ready sale, and have even been known to top the market for sheep, no 
auention has been paid to their feeding prior to marketing, the goats 
sold for ^slaughter being those that have been shipped from the South- 
west for brush-clearing purposes, in the sections tributary to the Kansas 
City and Chicago markets, and having accomplished their mission in this 
respect, and effectively performed the work that would otherwise have 
taken an army of Chinamen to accomplish, have then been shipped to 
market, quite Irrespective of their condition, and without the careful, 
systematic preparatory feeding usually accorded sheep. 

It is gratifying to note the interest that is being shown at the 
agricultural experiment stations in the proper and best manner of feeding 
Angoras for market, for probably no branch of the live stock business 
to-day offers as great a return and profit as would the feeding of Angora 
wethers for market. They fatten easily, and may readily be developed 
to as fine a marketable condition as possible with sheep. They are hardy, 
easily handled and shipped. Are practically free from disease, and far 
less hazard is incurred in their ownership than In that of any other 
live stock. 

He who Is favorably situated In the feeding districts, tributary to 
the large markets, should Investigate this matter, write to the agricul- 
tural station in his State, and to the American Angora Breeders' Associ- 
ation, at Kansas City, which is particularly eager to co operate and assist 
in establishing feeding stations to which shipments may be made from 
the large fiocks of the West and Southwest. 

The pelt of the Angora Is a much more valuable product than that 
from sheep, and offers an additional source of profit from slaughtered 
animals. Their use for rugs, robes and trimmings Is rapidly Increasing, 
as a better knowledge Is had of their value for these purposes. In 
this department of the Industry there Is much to Induce the attention of 
progressive tanners and dealers as the many uses to which these skins 
are adapted would now make possible a wide range of Inexpensive products 
that would have but to be shown to prove readily saleable. Lack of 
uniformity In their quality has retarded an extensive use of American 
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Angora skins by manufacturing tanners, and, as a result of importations, 
none of these products have been available at other than generally ex- 
pensive prices. 

The Improvement in American flocks is being appreciated by those 
interested in skins, as well as by the textile manufacturers, and now 
that it is possible to place these valuable products on the market at 
popular prices, the handling of Angora pelts promises to afford a very 
profitable business to those in this trade giving it attention. 

I repeat that the past few years have certainly been pioneer ones, 
and cite these facts for the bearing they have on the status and condi- 
tion of the Angora industry in the United States to-day. 

The progress that is now being made in all its departments plainly 
foretells the promising future in store for this industry. The very un- 
developed condition to-day will plainly show any student of the situation 
that the Angora industry. In its various branches, presents one of the 
most promising of business propositions, and one of the best fields for 
investment in this country to-day. (Applause.) 

President Springer: We will have reported a couple of resolutions, 
which will be read by the Assistant Secretary. 

(Assistant Secretary Johnson reads Resolution No. 23, joint confer- 
ence on anti-shoddy bill.) 

President Springer: You have heard the resolution read. As many 
as are in favor of the adoption of the resolution will signify it by saying 
"Aye." (Vote taken.) The "Ayes" have it, and it is unanimously 
adopted. 

(Secretary Johnson reads Resolution No. 24, producing meat with- 
out com. 

President Springer: Are there any remarks upon this resolution? 
There being none, as many as are in favor of its adoption will signify it 
by saying "Aye." (Vote taken.) The "Ayes" have it, and it is so or- 
dered. 

(Secretary Martin read the following telegrams and letters, and they 
were made part of the record ) : 

(Telegram.) 

Casper, Wyo., January 13, 1904. 
Hon. J. W. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, Port- 
land, Ore.: 

The live stock men of Central Wyoming wish to congratulate you 
over the effort you are taking in their behalf. We want higher prices 
for the producer, less forest reserve, and more federal Inspection and 
irrigation. "MISSOU" HINES. 

J. A. DBLFELDER. 
H. L. PATTON, 
W. S. KIMBALL. 
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(Telegram.) 

Shadeland, Pa., January 13, 1904. 

President Springer or Secretary Martin, National Live Stock Association 

Convention, Portland, Ore.: 

Please extend to the convention my best wishes and -regrets that 
I am unable to be there. May all have a good time and glorious results 
be accomplished. 

WILL B. POWELL. 

(Letter.) 
Office of A. C. Huidekoper, Meadvllle, Pa., December 30, 1903. 
€reo. L. Goulding, Treasurer, Denver, Colo.: 

. Dear Sir — ^We regret that we will not be with you at Portland. 
We desire to have it known that we will assist any proper movement 
looking toward independent handling of stock to secure equitable prices 
to the stockman. Yours truly, 

A. C. HUIDEKOPER. 
E. C. HUIDEKOPER. 

(Letter.) 

Clarendon, Tex., December 30. 1903. 

Mr. C. F. Martin, Secretary National Live Stock Association, Portland, 

Ore.: 

Dear Sir — Mr. L. A. Allen has given me an outline of an address 
he will make at your meeting in January on the discrimination of rail- 
ways against live stock shippers. Prom what he tells me, I am fully 
in accord with his views. The railroads, by their unwarranted and un- 
precedented bad service, have caused more loss to live stock shippers and 
producers than all other causes combined. I sincerely hope your Associ- 
ation, at this meeting, will handle this question without gloves; if some- 
thing radical is not done to prevent further discrimination and loss, cat- 
tle producers will be compelled to quit the business. We endorse every 
word Mr. Allen sets out in his forthcoming address. Yours truly, 

THOS. S. BUGBEE, 
President Panhandle Cattlemen's Association. 

President Springer: The Chair will call the next order of pro- 
cedure for the nominations of States and cities in which to hold the next 
annual convention of the National Live Stock Association, for the year 
1905. 

(Assistant Secretary Johnson reads letters and telegrams.) 
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NOMINATIONS FOR NEXT PLACE OF MEETING. 

-: (Letters.) 

El Paso, Tex., January 8, 1904. 

Hon. John W. Springer, * President National Live Stock Association, Port- 
land, Ore.: 

Dear Sir — The city of El Paso and its citizens hereby respectfully 
invite your Association to hold its next annual meeting in our city. El 
Paso is located in the midst of an extensive cattle and sheep-growing 
country, and upon the border of our sister republic, Mexico, whose peo- 
ple are making rapid strides toward general Improvemept In their live 
stock Interests, and who are heavy purchasers of all classes of live stock 
from breeders In the United States. No city In the West or Southwest 
has better railroad facilities than El Paso, and none more able to enter- 
tain and care for the usual number of people attending the meetings of 
the Association. Ample hotel accommodations exist here for many thou- 
sand people, and visitors and members of the Association are offered a 
splendid opportunity to visit Juarez, Mex., and become acquainted with 
the Mexican life, customs and habits as they really exist, and. In addi- 
tion, visitors would be afforded an opportunity to visit points of Interest 
In the Republic of Mexico over the great Mexican Central Railroad at 
very reasonable rates. We sincerely hope that you will afford us the 
opportunity of entertaining you at the next meeting of the Association. 

Very respectfully, 

C. R. MOREHEAD. 
Mayor, El Paso, Tex. 

Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich., January 4, 1904. 

Mr. Charles F. Martin, Secretary National Live Stock Association, Den-' 

ver, Colo.: 

Dear Sir — If the place of meeting for your next annual convention 
has not yet been decided upon, we should like very much to have the 
advantages of Detroit considered, and, If practicable, to have your meeting 
here. Detroit Is chosen for a greater number of annual conventions than 
any other American city, because of its centrallty, accessibility and at- 
tractiveness. The facilities of the city are exceptional for contributing 
to the comfort and enjoyment of large gatherings. We should be pleased 
to hear from you, and to furnish you with any Information In this con- 
nection that you may desire. If you will kindly give us the names of 
a few of your representative members In Detroit, this favor would be 
much appreciated. Respectfully yours, 

WM. C. RADCLIFFE, 
Secretary Convention Bureau. 
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State of Colorado. Executive Chamber. 

Denver, Colo., January 8, 1904. 
Hon. John W. Springer, President National Live Stock Association, Port- 
land, Ore.: 

•My Dear Mr. Springer — It hardly seems necessary for Colorado, who 
is, I believe, the "mother" of the National Live Stock Association, to 
plead with "her child" to come home. If such an event should arise, 1 
beg to extend, through you, to the honorable Association over which you 
preside, a most hearty and cordial invitation to hold the next annual 
convention in Denver during the year 1905, assuring the representatives 
assembled at such meeting of a most pleasant, hearty and cordial recep- 
tion and entertainment. 

• With personal regards, believe me, 

Respectfully yours, 

JAMES H. PEABODY. 

Governor. 

Mayor's Office, City and County of Denver. 

Denver, Colo., January 8, 1904. 
To the Officers and Members of the National Live Stock Association, 
Portland, Ore.: 

Gentlemen — It affords me great pleasure to second the Invitation of 
His Excellency, the Governor, and that of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade, to hold the next meeting of the National Live 
Stock Association In this city. Very truly yours, 

R. R. WRIGHT, JR., 

Mayor. 

The Denver 'Chamber of Commerce, 

Denver, Colo., January 9, 1904. 
To the National Live Stock Association, In Convention Assembled, Port- 
land, Oregon. 
. Gentlemen: — The Denver Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade again Invites you to hold your conventions In this city. The 
hospitality extended to you at former meetings Is a guaranty of what 
you may expect in the future. With this Invitation we are sending one 
from the Governor of this State and the Mayor of our city. 

Yours respectfully, 

MEYER FRIEDMAN, 

President. 
(Telegnrams.) 

Denver, Colo., January 13, 1904. 
Geo. W. Ballantlne, National Live Stock Convention, Portland, Ore.: 

The Colorado Promotion and Publicity Committee Invites the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association to hold its next convention In Denver, and 
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to make this city its permanent convention headquarters. It will ex- 
tend every co-operation. 

DAVID H. MOFFAT, 

Chairman General Committee. 
N. MAXCY TABOR, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 12, 1904. 
Geo. W. Ballentine, Portland, Ore.: 

The Denver Real Estate Exchange joins in invitation for next Live 
Stock Convention in Denver. Don't let them fail us. We will give them 
the time of their lives. 

E. W. MERRIT. 
J. S. FLOWER. 

Union Stock Yards, Denver, Colo., January 7, 1904. 
Hon. Chas. F. Martin, Secretary National Live Stock Association, Port- 
land, Ore.: 

Denver stands where she always has — ready to welcome and extend 
her well-known hospitality to the National Association, if honored with 
the next meeting of the convention. Our Governor, Mayor and Chamber 
of Copamerce and all our business men Join me in this invitation. 

GEO. W. BALLANTINE. 

Sacramento, Cal., January 14, 1904. 
J. W. Springer, Hotel Portland, Portland, Ore.: 

California asks your Convention to come to San Jose, which has 
every facility for the meeting, and where the whole of California will 
bid you welcome. Come and be received in the true California style. 

GEO. C. PARDEE, 

Governor. 

Mr. F. P. Johnson, Colorado: I seem to be the only man left of 
Denver at this stage of the game, as the rest were In a hurry to get 
back home and start to make arrangements for the next convention. 
It fell to my lot a year ago, down in Kansas City, to serve notice on 
the convention that we were going to ask you to come back home this 
year. The Portland crowd, however, got ahead of us last year, and there 
was no show for anything else but Portland. The National Live Stock 
Association was born in Denver, and it was raised there for two or 
three years, and we kept it there for two or three years until It was 
able to walk, and It was then suggested that we give the country a 
chance to see what a healthy child it was. (Laughter and applause.) 
We went to Chicago, Kansas City and other places, and now we are 
here on the Pacific Coast. A great many of the delegates, I think, are 
commencing to realize the importance of getting back home, to a central 
point where everybody can attend the meetings. Here in Portland we 
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have quite a good attendance from the Pacific Coast States, but scarcely 
any from points east of the Rocky Mountains. When we went to Chicago 
we had a fair attendance, but none to speak of, however, from out here. 
It opens up a gap of about two years between the time delegates of cer- 
tain sections are able to attend the meetings. Denver is a central place, 
and it is about the same distance from any point in the United States to 
get there. Another reason why we think you should come back is, that 
the Association has about reached the point in its existence where it is 
time for it to have a permanent home. We have seen the country, and 
at all of these meetings there have been programmes of entertainment 
and people, while they came to attend the meetings for business purposes, 
when they got at these different places they wanted to see the country 
and have a good time, which detracted very much from the business of 
the conventions. We have had more success here than anywhere else 
in a business way, for we have had more time to attend to business. The 
headquarters of the Association are located in Denver, and we expect 
that they are going to settle there; and so we think it is about time that 
the convention come back and find out "where they art at," and if the 
delegates think it proper that they make another trip out somewhere, 
there will be no o'bjection as far as Denver is concerned. We earnestly 
hope that you will see that it is to the best interests of the Association 
to come back there this time. (Applause.) 

President Springer: Are there any further remarks from the dele- 
gates of the different States on this subject? 
MR. R. K. NICHOLS, of Washington: 

As I understand the proposi- 
tion to-day, it is proposed to make 
the permanent location of the con- 
ventions at Denver. But where is 
going to be the place of our next 
meeting? At the rate the "child" 
has been traveling around he has 
seen much and his education has 
been greatly advanced in that line. 
In this convention we have been 
debating for the last few days over 
the questions of the forest reserves, 
the range, irrigation, etc., which 
have all been mixed up, and we 
seem to be mixed up over this ques- 
tion. There is an invitation ex- 
tended you from the grand old 
Golden State, which was in existence long before many of the States and 
Territories represented in this convention had a political institution, the 
grand old State of California, and you have been extended an invitation 
from the Garden City, the most beautiful city on the Pacific Coast, the City 
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of San Jose, under the embowered shades of its "Alameda;" received by 
the courtesies of its gentlemen and accompanied by its ladies, more 
beautiful than its gentlemen are courteous. (Applause.) You can visit 
the grain and fruit and grape fields of Fresno for an object lesson; 
study the hills of Piedmont and Contra Costa, travel across the Bay of 
San Francisco to the ranges of Point Reyes and other great stock 
ranges in Marin County, and see what they have done there and see 
what they have done in confronting these great problems; you can travel 
to the vineyards and wine cellars of Sonoma and Napa Counties, espe- 
cially the wine cellars, and taste of the best of the land. (Applause.) 
And then in the name of the great State of California each delegate can 
return to his homestead and exclaim, "Eureka, I have found it." 
(Great Applause.) 

Mr. C. W. Coe, of San Jose, California: In behalf of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the citizens of San Jose, I take pleasure in extending 
to you a most cordial invitation to visit the Garden City of California. 
(Applause.) We raise in the Santa Clara Valley other things besides 
fruits; we raise some of the biggest things on earth. We can show 
you the largest trees in the world. When the late Leland Stanford was 
President of the Santa Clara Agricultural Society he established in San 
Jose a most beautiful Agricultural Department. It would be a splendid 
place to hold a Mid-Winter exhibition of live stock. I think it would be 
the greatest exhibition of live stock ever held in the United States, or 
for that matter, in the world. California is not only great as a horti- 
cultural State, but we stand second only to Texas as a live stock State, 
and our cattle will compare favorably with any on earth. Santa Clara 
County contains the largest herd of thoroughbred Jerseys in the United 
States; we also have the largest herds of Holsteins. Many of our suc- 
cessful ranchmen have made trips to Europe, to Asia and to other live 
stock centers, to import the finest cattle and horses, live stock of all 
kinds. We will welcome you in the spirit of true California hospitality, 
and I think I can give every assurance that nothing will be lacking to 
give you a grand entertainment. (Great applause.) 

Assistant Secretary Johnson: I desire to move that Denver be 
selected as the next meeting place of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. (Motion seconded.) 

President Springer: It is moved and seconded that Denver be 
selected as the place to hold our next convention. 

Mr. Jerry Simpson: I desire also to. second the motion. 

(Calls for speech from Mr. Simpson were made by the audience.) 

Mr. Simpson: It has been my good fortune on several occasions 
to take part in the discussions at the various annual meetings of this 
Association as to where was the best place to locate the meetings of the 
different conventions. A few years ago at Chicago I recommended that 
they meet at Kansas City, and I trust that no person that took part in 
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that meeting last year has ever regretted it. Then we told the people 
of Portland at Chicago two years ago that we certainly would come to 
Portland later, and we made our promise good, and are here. Now, I 
am for Denver this time, because Denver, as has been stated, is more 
nearly in the center of the live stock producing district of the United 
Slates than any other place where we could possibly locate it. There is 
no place, perhaps, in the United States reached so easily and with less 
expense, and will draw a larger crowd of people interestpr^ in live 
stock industries than in Denver; and at the same time it is a part of 
good business sense to take this meeting, at least, back to Denver, 
and then we can consider after that — if we want to go away from home 
again — about San Jose and El Paso and other places. I was much 
amused at the gentleman from California pleading for this /'child" (as 
it has been called, and it is k pretty lusty one) to go over to California 
to drink wine and eat prunes. (Laughter.) I think it is about time 
for this ''prodigal son" to go back to its parents' house. (Laughter.) 
You have drank corn juice at Fort Worth, you have drank lake water 
over at Chicago and the "Kaw" water at Kansas City. (Prolonged laugh- 
ter and applause.) You have come out to Portland and have eaten 
fish enough to grow scales on your back. (Laughter.) You have tasted 
of the wine of California at San Jose headquarters — unfortunately it 
did not hold out long against this crowd. (Prolonged laughter and 
applause.) It got away much quicker than the morning mists in Port- 
land do. (Laughter.) Now, this convention is going bacR to Denver — 
this prodigal son — after tasting all these things and having its experi- 
ences and education. It is going back to Denver and will say to the 
Ola lady and gentleman presiding there: "Lo, we have been a wanderer 
on the face of the earth for these many years, and we have drank and 
ate — we have not eaten any of the husks of the swine, though. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) We have come back to our father's house to pay 
the old folks a visit." And we want all these people on th^ Western 
Slope to have a chance to go back and see their wives, possibly — and 
I know from the experience of the past that Denver is able and willing, 
and will give you a good reception; and I want to make this proviso, 
I want to say this, that it will make the high-water mark of the best 
National convention meeting that was ever held in the history of this 
Association. (Great applause.) 

Delegate from El Paso: Question. I don't know where we are at. 
We have had so much "Tom and Jerry" — especially Jerry — (laughter), 
that we don't know where we are at. The impression seems to have 
gained 'ground that El Paso is after this convention for 1905. Since 
imbibing so much "Tom and Jerry" we think we are after the convention 
for 1906. I move you that the nominations be closed; if necessary, the 
rules be suspended and the Secretary be instructed to cast an unani^ious 
vote for holding the convention at Denver for the year 1905. 

(Motion seconded.) 
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President Springer: It is moved and seconded that the rules of 
the Association be suspended, and that the nomination of the City of 
Denver be made unanimous for the convention of 1905. Are there any 
remarks on the motion? If not, as many as are in favor of the adoption 
oi the motion signify it by saying **aye;" contrary "no." 

(Vote taken — division of house.) . 

President Springer: The Chair is unable to determine from the vote 
how you stand. Those in favor of the adoption of the motion will 
signify it by rising. (Vote again taken.) No need to count the "nos." 
There were 485 "ayes* 'and 2Z0 or 225 "nos." It is carried. The motion 
of the gentleman from El Paso is adopted. The Secretary will cast the 
VQte. 

Delegate from Texas: On behalf of forty thousand men, women 
and children of El Paso, and fifteen thousand of our neighboring city of 
Juarez, Mexico, we extend the delegates of this convention a most cordial 
invitation to meet with us in the year 1906. We want you to come and 
bring your wives, children and sweethearts. If you have none, get one 
from your neighbors here and come away. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Jastro, of California: Mr. President, in behalf of California, 
I will move that Denver be chosen unanimously as the next place of meet- 
ing of the National Live Stock Association. 

President Springer: The motion is made by the gentleman from 
California that Denver be unanimously selected as the place of our next 
meeting. Are there any remarks? If not, those in favor of the mo- 
tion will please signify it by saying "aye," contrary, "no." (Vote taken.) 
The "ayes" have it and the motion is unanimously carried. (Applause.) 

President Springer: As the representative of the Governor of the 
State of Colorado, and of the Mayor of the city of Denver, and holding 
credentials from them, I wish to say that Denver will receive you with 
open arms, and we will demonstrate that literally if necessary. (Ap- 
plause.) We took care of you for two years and held the largest con- 
ventions there ever held in the history of the Association, simply be- 
cause it is the center of the greatest industry in the United States; 
and I wish to say in behalf of the Denver people, this is the only organ- 
ization that has ever been invited to Denver with all the organizations of 
the State Government, the city Government and the commercial interests 
uniting in one request. We have some factions in Denver the same as 
they have in other places, but in this request I can say that they have 
all united, and we will give you a good time. (Great applause.) 

We shall now hear from the committee on nominations of officers for 
this Association for the coming year. The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee will report to the house the action of that committee with 
reference to this matter, as the selection of officers is in the hands of 
the Executive Committee, which is to be approved by the house. 
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Mr. M. B. Gwinn, Chairman Executive Committee: At a meeting 
of the Executive Committee this morning, the following were selected for 
the oflScers of this Association for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Frank J. Hagenbarth, Utah, President. 

Mr. H. A. Jastro, California, 1st Vice-President. 

Mr. Frank M. Stewart, South Dakota. 2d Vice-President. 

Mr. Geo. L. Goulding, Colorado, Treasurer. 

Mr. Chas. F. Martin, Colorado, Secretary. 

(Applause.) 

President Springer: The retiring President, after seven years of 
service, very gladly and hopefully turns over the Association and its 
management into the hands of one of the young men of the West, from 
Utah, who is in the habit of "doing things." (Applause.) We believe 
as an organization in the main, that we should go out and lead rather 
than follow. (Applause.) And we believe that our best work and 
greatest results will come to us as we lead rather than follow. It is your 
business and mine to take our places in the ranks of the commercial 
world and say to the world that we own the flocks and the herds on a 
thousand hills and valleys, and that we have graduates from the best 
American colleges and schools and that we have received along with our 
brethren of the East, education enough to teach us that in union there 
is strength. In Denver seven years ago, we had some people that did not 
believe in our organization; said that we were opposed to everything, 
and they prophesied — some of them long haired men and short haired 
women — that that thing they were fixing up in Denver would never hold 
its second meeting; and when the second meeting came around and was 
larger than the first, they said It would certainly die at Fort Worth, 
but when we went down to Texas. I don't think there was an opera 
house in Fort Worth big enough to hold the convention in. And when 
we decided to go to Salt Lake City, they said "Oh Lord! they are going 
among the Mormons, and they cannot last." But when we got to Salt 
Lake City, and the sunshine burst out just as it did last Tuesday morning, 
'and when that convention was called to order it was again demonstrated 
that the men and women who own this great industry amounting to 
nearly four billion dollars, had come all the way across the continent 
to Salt Lake City and held the most superb meeting ever held on the 
continent — we did not die then. (Applause.) Then we journeyed down 
to Chicago, and some more of these little, knotty, knock-kneed fellows de- 
clared that if we ever got there alongside the ' International Live Stock 
Show we would be blotted off the face of the earth. Marshall Field, that 
man of brains, said to me: "Mr. Springer, Chicago never has done as 
well In the history of this great city as it did in entertaining these men 
from the farms and ranches that attended the sessions of the National 
Live Stock Association in Chicago." We had a superb meeting in Kansas 
City, and then the Portland people asked to welcome us; and I want to 
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say for this great meeting held in Portland this week, that we have had 
the floor crowded with interested people from the time we got here in 
every session, and I know you have enjoyed it because, beyond a rew 
scattered seats, during the whole week few have gone out during the ses- 
sions. Our sessions have been of marked success; and I want to say 
that each one of us is an optimist; we don't belong to the pessimistic 
school; we are a class of men who believe in giving and taking, and if 
we have to take our medicine, we will take it as gracefully as we can. 
(Applause.) We have seen misfortune follow us, the old homes broken 
up, the ranches cut to pieces and the stock driven off by thieves and 
rustlers, and we have had them go down before disease and tempests, 
but never a live stock man has gone to the Government and ask for an 
appropriation of any kind for his own use. (Applause.) I love the 
stockmen in this Nation, and I value their friendship more than I do 
the friendship of any other class on this fair continent, and it affords 
me the supreme pleasure of my life in laying down the gavel and the 
work of this convention to say to you that while that is done my heart is 
with you all, and I will take my seat for the first time in seven years 
as a delegate on the floor of the convention from the State of Colorado, 
and I present to you now your new President, Mr. F. J. Hagenbarth, of 
Utah. (Prolonged aplause.) Fellow stockmen, your new President. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Delegates, Distinguished Guests, Visiting 
Ladies and Gentlemen — "There are moments when one wants to be alone" 
and for me this is one of them. You have been listening to a galaxy of 
splendid orators and profound thinkers. You have heard the flow of 
Simpson's matchless wit, beneath the foam of which gleams the good 
gold of truth; the lucid logic and fearless facts of a Nichols, a Stubbs 
and a Brooks; the brain and brevity of a Cohen; the pungent and 
pertinent paragraphs of an Andrews; the insiduous and incautious legal 
sophisms of a Judge Cotton; the winsome ways and words of a Pinchot 
and a Newell; the sarcastic shrapnel and ironical innuendoes of a 
Governor Wells, and flnally you have listened to that peer of orators and 
prince of good fellows, our President, ever our President — the only 
Springer — and in such company I feel lonesome indeed. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

President Springer has told you that he likes men "who do things;" 
I do not know whether or not I "do things," but I do know that I am no 
orator, as is our Brutus. (Laughter.) I know it is customary that a 
Chairman of an organization as important and grand as this, ought to 
be able to make a good speech, but it is mighty hard to be able to make 
a good talk; it is something that will try your heart and hand and 
brains, and I am not an orator. However, I want to say sopie things, 
and hope to try and say them to the point in a business way, as the 
situation appeals to me to-day. I do not feel at all that there is any 
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personal credit due me in this election. I feel that I am but as a unit, 
and cannot tell you how proud I am to know that I stand here as the 
representative of the vast audience which I see in front of me. I have 
worked on the plains with you gentlemen and I know what it is; I know 
that we are earnest and honest, and I know that the live stock men 
are the best fellows that you can meet anywhere. If we judge by ex- 
teriors, perhaps we may be sadly deceived upon getting down to the gist 
of the man himself. Idaho and Utah especially deserve the credit, if 
there is any credit due to any one person. State or section, for the selec- 
tion you have made in your President. Idaho, unless perhaps we except 
Texas, as representing the value and power of organization, is the best 
living exemplification to-day that I know of in that line in the live stock 
business; and when I tell you that we have all of our debts paid, and 
that we have four thousand dollars cash in our treasury, I need not say 
any more. (Applause.) 

The time when President Roosevelt went out to the grassy plains 
of Dakota and Montana, when there was fun as well as profit in the 
business, has gone by, and to-day we are up against the cold, hard logic 
of competition, and the range business is slowly but surely resolving 
itself into a question of the "survival of the fittest." Fancy has taken 
wings and we are up against the hard logic of facts. 

I remember reading something in 1886 that has stuck in my brain 
ever since. It was written by one of our good friends, a reporter on 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean. He had heard the story told by a cowboy who 
came up from Texas. I will give you the opening stanza of that, to 
give you an idea of the aspirations that dwell in our hearts: 

"I want free life, and I want fresh air. 

And I sigh for the canter after cattle. 

And the cracks of the whips, like shots in a battle. 

And the melee of hoofs and horns and heads. 

That wars and wrangles and scatters and spreads. 

And the green beneath and the blue above. 

And dash and danger and life and love!'* 

Gentlemen, those good old days are -gone by. All that we have left 
— thank God for that — is love! (Applause.) 

Your President, a few moments ago, ran briefly over the history 
of this Association for the last seven years, or ever since its organiza- 
tion. If you will go back over this record you will find it was at one 
lime jeered, at, laughed at, made fun of, yet stockmen and the world 
have learned the lessons which these conventions have taught. We see 
here to-day the President and Secretary of one of the strongest commer- 
cial organizations — not only in America but in the world — the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, which carry assets running up into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. They have seen fit to come here and 
meet amicably with us for the discussion of differences. We have here 
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also the manager of the Union Stock Yards at Chicago, which every 
stockman here knows is not a small concern by any means. We have 
seen, not only at this but at other conventions, the Governors of States, 
Senators and Representatives from our National Congress, and at this 
convention we have with us even the President of the United States 
by his personal representatives. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, if we do not amount to anything, why should we 
be recognized in this manner? We have made a record of which we 
ought to be proud! The live stock men here to-day ought to feel that 
they are the grandest commercial organization in this country. 

The lessons derived from the foregoing facts are these: That un- 
der the leadership of our Moses, the splendid man who has given us 
his talents and his time, we are brought here together; he has unified 
us. It is not the cattleman, the sheepman or the horseman — it is the 
live stock man! (Applause.) 

Our President will live as long as history lives, because I firmly be- 
lieve that this Association is going to live as long as history lives, and 
as long as this Association lives I know that John W. Springer, the most 
splendid, the most unique character connected with it, will live. (Pro- 
longed applause.) Gentlemen, he has done his part. There is only 
one Springer — you cannot always have a Springer. Now, it resolves 
itself into this: The carrying on of this work henceforth does not de- 
volve upon the President, the Secretary or any other officer of this organ- 
ization, nor upon these splendid reporters whose sympathies are with 
us, and who have assisted us as well as they could ; but the responsibility 
from now on devolves upon every single individual member sitting in the 
seats right here to-day in front of us. And I say to every one of you 
who goes forth from this house to the different parts of our great country, 
always remember that every one of you is just as much a component part 
of this Association as the man who occupies the Chair. You have to 
have a Chairman; he is simply your figurehead; he is to carry out your 
expressions, not his. You know as well as I know, and as any kind of 
business man knows, that talk will not accomplish anything — it is ac- 
tion that does the work! When it comes to talk, it sometimes carries 
on a trade; sometimes we may open a bottle or two and talk things 
over and this may help to make the trade, but other things are necessary. 
(Applause.) 

The thing that makes the mare go Is the almighty dollar. Gentle- 
men, different corporations In this country have hired — and we had an 
example right here before us In the person of Mr. Cotton — the best 
brains they can find In the Nation to help them carry out and shape their 
policies. There Is no reason why this Association cannot do the same 
thing — but you cannot do It on wind. (Applause.) We expect every 
member to feel that this Is not a general proposition, but that It Is a 
personal proposition; that It Is his Association, and the only way that 
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a great many of us, in fact, all of us can give expression to that, in a 
tangible way that will amount to anything> is to furnish the means for 
carrying on this work. Why has all this talking been done in trying 
to stir up enthusiasm? It is to get you to realize this very fact. If 
we had to realize it in the beginning, and that the live stock men united 
like we are to-day, wonders would long since have been accomplished; 
because we have not had you together years before, a thousand things 
have come up that have forked us harm — but to-day we are a unit, and 
we are ready for business. Your officers — and I will say that modesty 
will not allow me to speak for the President — but in your Vice-President 
you have selected one of the best executive minds and administrative 
talents,- for good, solid qualities, that exists in this country — Mr. Jastro, 
of California. (Applause.) Mr. Stewart, your Second Vice-President, 
is a cattleman and a man of similar character. (Applause.) Now, gen- 
tlemen, for pity's sake don't handicap these men or your mangniflcent 
Secretary, who is to do the bulk of this work; don't cripple us by re- 
fusing your financial support. Although your officers have businjess in- 
terests of a personal nature, still their energies and their personal efforts 
will be given toward furthering your desires and wishes. We will do 
what we can, but there is a financial responsibility attached to carry- 
ing out this work. If this expense is distributed among you pro rata — 
Just stop a minute and think of the potentialities that can be developed 
by our position in a financial way. There are three billions of dollars 
invested in the live stock business of this country. Those are not fancy 
figures, they are census figures. Ten per cent, for a grand organization 
like this as a contribution would not ruin us, because some of us have 
lost 25 per cent, the past year; one per cent, certainly would not be a 
serious loss to us. Just think of it, only one per cent, of the value of 
each cow or sheep, to carry on the grand work of our Association — ^and 
yet you figure up what the one per cent, of the three billions of dollars 
is and imagine what we could do with such a fund! We do not ask you 
to contribute one or even one-tenth of one per cent., but if you will con- 
tribute one one-hundreth of one per cent, we can have everything in 
reason that we would want to ask for. Don't sit down and imagine that 
the other fellow is going to do this; don't think for anyone else; think 
for yourself; your present membership fees are going to bring us in a 
certain amount of money. We are going to spend that money as far 
as it will go in carrying out your wishes, as expressed in this convention. 
We don't believe in debts. When your funds, as provided by your present 
Constitution and By-Laws, are all used up, every man that belongs to this 
National Live Stock Association whose identity we can get at, will get 
a personal letter from our Secretary asking him for a small contribu- 
tion. It won't be much; if you all come forward and send it you won't 
know that you have ever done it, you won't miss it; you spend more every • 
day for things that you don't require. Don't forget this one thing here- 
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after when you go home, that "That money is not going to be spent for 
anything but business purposes!" If you have any confidence in your 
officers and this work, send that money to them. We are not going to 
ask you for much, only what we absolutely have to have and as good 
business men, we are not going to spend any more than we have to. 

Please remember these facts, and also that everyone of you should 
become a walking missionary for this good work — in season and out of 
season. It is all right to get up at your home Association and make 
your nice little . talks. (Laughter.) As Jerry Simpson says: "We like 
society and a good time, and that's all right, but the corn on which we 
live is made up of a different material." (Laughter.) Business is a 
pretty hard, cold proposition, and the cold, hard cash is the only thing 
that makes the mare go, as I told you awhile ago. 

I will not attempt to go into the policies of the forest reserves; nor 
railroad legislation; nor the anti-shoddy bill and all these other good 
things we have heard about. I will only say a few short words on the 
census proposition, because it is a practical one. and it strikes me that it 
has not been fully discussed here. During the present decline of cattle 
everyone in the country has been at sea as to the number of cattle on 
hand. We know that we want this census, but up to date we have not 
gone after it hard enough. There is something over $370,000,000 of cotton 
produced in this country annually. It is produced in a certain section of 
this country, yet the Government has seen fit to take an annual census 
of cotton, and the cost of that census is one dollar for every $3,707 worth 
of cotton annually produced. The amount of cotton in this country could 
he had in a different way, because it is all shipped by rail and could 
be arrived at very easily, but the men of the South wanted a cotton 
census and the men of the South hang together and they generally 
get what they want. Though the value of our cattle is only three billions 
of dollars — our annual cattle products and farm products will aggregate 
about four billions of dollars — and the cost of the census is estimated 
by the Bureau at one dollar for every $3,848 of annual products of 
cattle, sheep, etc., as well as farm products. It seems impossible for 
us to get at a correct way of estimating our products except by a census; 
the railroad might give jis some information, but we cannot expect to 
derive that close estimate of the stock on hand which we would by a 
census. We ought to work for this legislation; though a flve-year census 
is good enough to begin with, I believe in an annual census, and we 
are entitled to it. As your President said, "We are in the habit of getting 
things," and I think we won't find it so hard to get. 

Small beginnings must not discourage because potentialities always 
develop; Caesar had his Brutus, George III had his Washington, Jerry 
Simpson had his Carrie Nation, (laughter and applause), and the Beef 
Trust can profit by their example. (Laughter and applause.) We don't 
want to feel, gentlemen, like the fellow who said: 
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"The saddest words of tongue or pen, 

Are not consoling anyhow; 
No matter what fate mine might have been, 

It's all over with me now.*' 

We want to feel that we are going to "do things"; we are going 
to take the advise of that greatest of Grecian orators, Demosthenes, who, 
when he was asked upon an occasion what were the three most important 
things conducive to success, replied: "Action! Action!! Action!!!" And 
these words gentlemen, I wish to commend to you. I thank you. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

(Music by the orchestra.) 

President Hagenbarth: The next thing before the convention is 
unfinished business. 

Mr. Gosney, of Arizona: Mr. President — On behalf of a special 
committee, appointed by our President-elect, I have the honor to pre- 
sent to you two resolutions, with the recommendation that the rules 
and by-laws be suspended, and that they be acted upon at once. 

(Mr. Gosney read Resolution No. 27. amending Article III of the 
Constitution, and then Resolution No. 26, electing Hon. John W. Springer 
an honorary member of the Association for life.) 

Mr. Jesse M. Smith, of Utah: I move the adoption of these reso- 
lutions, and that John W. Springer be elected as provided for In these 
resolutions, by a rising vote. 

President Hagenbarth: All those In favor of the two resolution 
just read by Mr. Gosney will favor the same by rising to their feet. The 
motion seems to be unanimously carried. 

Mr. Wilson, of Texas: Mr. Springer, we are no longer yours, but 
you are ours. (Applause.) It Is my pleasant duty to represent these 
honest fellows out here In presenting to you a simple token of their 
affection. It takes a man of rare ability to handle more than a thou- 
sand people from the Western States, who are unaccustomed to par- 
liamentary usages, and yet out of this motly group get action, get results, 
get benefits. Of course we are now somewhat tame, but we are a little 
"woolly" yet. (Laughter.) You have succeeded In making us a little bit 
tractable, and now that you are about to desert us — or not to desert, but 
to be taken from us as our presiding oflBcer — I hope that you have suf- 
ficiently educated us so that we can rely somewhat upon our own ef- 
forts. This little cup (exhibiting a large sliver loving cup to the audi- 
ence) of remembrance does not at all measure the affection we have for 
you. Don't attempt to look on the Inside of this thing for our kindly 
feelings toward you — It Is on the outside of the cup; It spreads all over 
the country wherever you are known — the kindly feelings of the ranch- 
men, of the husbandmen, of every one, go forth toward you. (Applause.) 
I trust It win be your good pleasure to meet with us on each recurring 
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convention. We shall always cherish the very highest regard for you 
and yours. (Prolonged applause.) * 

(Lively music by the orchestra.) 

Ex-President Springer: Mr. Wilson, Mr. President, Fellow Dele- 
gates, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Friends — I appreciate more than 
words can express the interest the stockmen of this country have taken 
in the organization that we formed and its results, and I have certainly 
tried to show that I appreciate the personal friendship of the men and 
women who own the live stock of the United States. They have always 
been very kind to me, and I believe that I can truthfully say that no 
presiding officer in the history of the United States of America has ever 
had as many big-hearted friends on the floor as has the President for 
the seven years of the existence of the National Live Stock Association. 
(Applause.) At the second convention, held in Denver, the delegates pre- 
sented me with this beautiful piece of silver, appropriately engraved, as a 
gavel, which I have carried for five years, and which I hope to preserve 
In the archives of the Springer family as long as there is a Springer 
family. (Applause.) I hope that that has represented fairness and jus- 
tice to every man, from the highest to the humblest, who has sat before 
me and asked for rulings of the Chair. I have tried to be fair In season 
and out of season. (Applause.) At Salt Lake City, the stockmen there 
at that wonderful meeting, called me at a smoker and gave me the 
greatest surprise of my life when they presented me with one of the 
handsomest watches carried by any man in this country, studded, as It 
Is, inside and outside with diamonds, and which has kept perfect time 
from that convention until now. I would not take a small fortune for 
It; there Is not enough money to buy It. And now as I step down 
and out from this exalted position, and you present me with another token 
of esteem, I feel that you certainly appreciate the humble efforts I have 
made to properly wield the gavel you gave me and to keep "time" with 
the march of civilization as represented In this timepiece, and which 
you and I have to do If we accomplish anything for ourselves or for our 
country. (Applause.) I shall take pleasure In adding this beautiful 
loving cup to my possessions, to remember this Portland convention of 
men and women here from the various States and Territories In this 
Union, and I cannot do any better than to say and adopt the words 
of Charles Klngsley: 

"Be good, do noble things, not dream them all day long; 

And so make life, death and the vast forever one grand, sweet song." 

I thank you. (Prolonged applause.) 

Mr. Simpson: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I, too, have 
a pleasant duty to perform in connection with the retiring President of 
this Association. Mr. Springer's power and influence over men is un- 
bounded ; It has no limit. I have here a slight token of regard from other 
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gentlemen in humbler occupation, the orchestra, that has been furnishing 
the sweet music for this Association meeting from day to day, who have 
learned to appreciate and love the man, and they requested me to present 
to him the highest token of their esteem. Now, I want to say in connec- 
tion with that, that the man that has the power to wield people, to win 
the hearts of everybody that he comes in contact with, is a man that 
will stand watching. (Laughter and applause.) Keep your eye on 
Springer! (Prolonged laughter and applause.) Inasmuch as this As- 
sociation has grown from year to year under Springer's guidance, it 
now goes forth a full-armed knight, with a shining shield to combat 
evil, and inasmuch as it has turned its face Eastward, I don't know 
where it is going to stop on that road. I trust that we will live to see 
the day that the President of this Association will call the roll of these 
delegates in the Capitol of the Nation itself. (Great applause.) And 
I hope and trust and confidently believe, that some of us will live to 
see the day that John W. Springer will welcome that delegation to 
Washington as the President of the United States. (Great applause.) 
You cannot tell what will happen when you get a man like that started. 
Mr. Springer, in presenting you this token of esteem of' those humble 
gentlemen, I want to say they showed great wisdom in selecting me to 
perform this duty (Mr. Simpson here uncovers a large beer stein, 
which will hold about half a galloii or more, amid the pro- 
longed laughter and applause of the audience), because I was formerly of 
Kansas and know all about prohibition. (Great laughter and applause.) 
Mr. Springer, this vessel is supposed to contain nothing but the pure 
water that flows down through the City of Denver. We have here this 
beautiful motto on the top, "Unity is a firm band." However, those 
words are in German, Mr. Springer. On the bottom here it says, "Let 
people and Country stand together." What more appropriate for a meet- 
ing like this for a motto like that. We have here, painted on the side 
by a skilled artist, showing the unity of the sheepmen, where the lamb 
and the ewe lie down together. (Laughter and applause.) Other em- 
blems on this beautiful token of their esteem will become more familiar 
to you as you view it at closer range. (laughter.) I am Informed that 
there is an unwritten law connected with that cup that when the lid 
is turned back that way (turning the lid back) that means you want 
more. (Laughter.) I am satisfied that it will pretty nearly always 
remain in that position. (Prolonged laughter and applause.) But se- 
riously, now, these gentlemen have presented this to you through me as 
a token of their love and esteem, and 1 trust that it will be so treated. 
We have all learned to love Brother Springer, and regret that it was 
not consistent with his business duties and interests to longer remain 
President of this Association; but we have his assurance thai he will 
be with us in our hours of tribulation. This Association has come to 
be more like a band of brothers than a mere association of business 
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interests. Mr. Springer, I now have the pleasure of presenting you with 
the token of esteem of these gentlemen. (Hands cup to Mr. Springer — 
Great applause.) 

Ex-President Springer: If there is any one present who has a 
speech in his pocket that has not been used I wish he would pass it up 
to me. I am short on speeches this afternoon because nobody advised 
me that I would be expected to make a speech, but I am certainly grati- 
fied to receive that beautiful stein from the men who have so patiently 
sat in front of us during this, the week through. There is not a mortal 
here that appreciates that gift more than I do. From the time I was a 
little toddling boy one of my hobbies has been music, music of all kinds 
and characters. It has been my fortune to journey about the world. I 
have heard the sweet songs of Italy. I have seen the little fellows there 
braced up against the wall with a violin placed on their arm, with 
a boy in front teaching him or them to play beautifully before they 
were big enough to stand alone. I have heard the Germans sing up and 
down the beautiful Rhine. I have learned the songs and sang them my- 
self. I have heard the wonderful Scotch bands; I have heard the Irish- 
men with their jigs that are more enthusiastic than I can tell; I know 
the melodies of all those other countries; I have gone down there across 
the Rio Grande and I have sat under the orange trees and grape vines 
and listened to that wonderful Mexican orchestra mat has been trained 
under Government supervision for years and years, and I have sat 
there by moonlight, and as the Old Queen made her course through the 
heavens I have listened to music such as I never heard before, listened 
while the tears trickled down my face. Years ago, when a young man, 
I helped to organize one of the greatest bands there is to-day in Illi- 
nois. They were little fellows, sons of widowed women who did not 
have any money to spend on their musical education. I helped them buy 
their instruments; hired the ablest instructors we could get. About 
thirty or forty of them got together and practiced two nights in the 
week. They were gathered together and having music drilled into their 
little souls, and I have seen them since able to pay off many a mortgage 
on a little home left to the widowed mother through the efforts that 
they acquired in that little town; I have seen them go into the greatest 
contests in the United States and have never gone down to defeat, and 
this day one of them is one of the musicians to the King of England. 
If you cannot do anything else for your children you can at least give 
them a chance to let their little feelings come out through their throats 
(and through their hands on the musical instruments) that God Almighty 
has given them, and you will make men and women of them that will be 
the peers of any men or women on earth. Gentlemen, I thank you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Jerry Simpson: — Mr. President, I am not quite done yet. 
(Laughter.) We have other pleasant duties to perform. One who reads 
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the story books about cattlemen and cowboys are apt to get the impres- 
sion that they are rather a rough set, but there are no more deserving 
people on earth than the cattlemen. (Applause.) There are no class 
of citizens that have a greater appreciation for good women than the 
cattle raisers and the sheepmen of this country. (Applause.) Some 
01 these men have gathered together in a substantial form something 
here that will enable the possessor to buy a suitable token of their esteem 
and remembrance. This is to be presented to a lady; one whom we 
all honor, the wife of our honored Secretary, Mrs. Martin. (Applause.) 
There are many of us here that have known Charlie for years, and we 
all know his ability and worth. The Lord, In making secretaries, never 
made a better one than Charlie Martin (applause), that Is considering 
the limited amount of raw material he had to start with. (Prolonged 
laughter and applause.) I don't believe he will ever surpass that ef- 
fort. This Association has been fortunate beyond measure In having 
Mr. Martin for Its secretary, and we hope that he will live a thousand 
years, and If he does he will always be our Secretary — (applause) — that 
Is, If we can get him. Now, we have been at a loss to know the secret 
of his success and ability, but we have at last figured It oat that he has 
such a good woman for a wife (great applause); that she has been the 
Inspiring genius behind the throne; and I want to say in passing now 
that you don't want to belittle the Infiuence of women upon this Asso- 
ciation, as a great part of Its success and Its growth to-day, and has 
been, due to the energy that Is Infused into the cattlemen by tnelr 
wives, and let us say to these good women, "Keep It up," and see If you 
will not Increase the power 6t this Association for good. On behalf of 
the gentlemen who gathered this fund I want to present this to Mrs. 
Martin, that she may buy something that she will appreciate. These 
fellows being cowboys didn't know what was suitable to buy for a 
lady, and so gave this Instead. (Applause. Hands same to Mrs. Martin.) 
Mrs. Martin: I thank you gentlemen very kindly for your remem- 
brance, which I assure you I appreciate very highly. (Applause.) 

Mr. Coe, of California: Mr. President, Ladles and Gentlemen — I 
feel that I would be derelict In my duty as a representative of the Garden 
City of California unless I extended to President Springer and to all of 
you an Invitation to visit our beautiful city and valley. We have three 
of the leading conservatories of music on the Pacific Coast (In one .of 
which Emma Nevada received her first lessons In music), and so many 
other Interesting things that I feel sure, if you will visit San Jose you 
will be entertained In a most befitting manner. (Applause.) 

Ex-Presldent Springer: There Is one more trouble that has to be 
disposed of, and Jerry Simpson is It. (Laughter.) Jerry has had the 
right of way here this afternoon, even taking speeches from the Ex- 
President of the convention, and the gentlemen who sit In front of me 
have asked me to express to Mr. Simpson their undying devotion, and 
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to say to him that they have enjoyed all his flights of oratory and fancy 
that he has given them, and the word-pictures that he has hung on the 
walls of this opera house, festooning them with oratorical bouquets and 
specimens of flighty fancy that have caught us all. They now propose 
to catch him, and I know that he will apreciate this. (Exhibits two 
pair of very large woolen socks, at which there is prolonged laughter and 
applause.) They are "all wool and a yard wide." (Laughter.) They 
are made of Oregon wool. (Applause.) They were hand-knitted by 
one or two of the fair women of this State and are therefore good. (Ap- 
plause.) The delegates hope, Senator Simpson, that when you hie back 
to that lonesome locality that has never caught up with "Old Glory," 
that you will take these socks and exhibit them to the people of that 
locality as a token of appreciation coming from the whole Northwest 
(applause), and say to the people of New Mexico, as you wear them 
over the tops of your shoes (laughter), that when the roll is called 
in the Senate of the United States, that old Oregon will rise up and vote 
"aye" for the admission of New Mexico. (Applause.) There is nothing 
mean about us; we are the broad-gauged fellows that believe that even 
New Mexico and Arizona and Oklahoma are each and all entitled to ad- 
mission into this Union upon the same plane with the other starry States 
that are hung all about us in festoons; and I will break into poetry 
in presenting these socks: 

Sing a song of Jerry, with his wooly. blooming socks; 
His heart is young and merry, he's our loved old 
chatter-box. 

(Prolonged laughter and applause.) 

(Music by orchestra, "Johnny Comes Marching Home" — Applause.) 
Mr. Simpson: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — It certainly 
gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the gift that has been so gen- 
erously presented to me. If there is anything that I have always needed 
it is socks. (Laughter.) I remember, at a very early period in, my 
life, that I realized its Idng felt want; in fact, I can remember my dear 
old mother saying that when I was born I was a big child and that I 
was born without socks. (Great laughter.) How fortunate for me that 
so many of the good people of the United States, who have been made 
known of my wants, have sent me from time to time so many pairs of 
socks. (Laughter.) This matter has given me a good deal of trouble 
from time to time. I remember a good many years ago when I was a 
Republican — but I have reformed now — (laughter) — when I used to be- 
lieve in the tariff, that one of the visions that used to haunt me at 
night and by day and always, was when we were threatened in this coun- 
try with being overwhelmed with the productions of the pauper labor 
of Europe, that I used to lay awake at nights thinking what a terrible 
calamity it would be if in the morning, when I woke up, they had 
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dumped a carload of pauper socks in my back yard. (Great laughter.) 
But now we have the pure American production, and, like everything 
American, it is broad-gauged. (Laughter and applause.) These sock? 
are built on a large scale — nothing small about them. (Laughter.) And 
the best of American wool, made by American people; and now we are 
all glad that we had the tariff if it has brought about this; and let 
us hope and trust that under the beneficent conditions of free govern- 
ment, and under the rule that is to come and be controlled by the West- 
ern people, those raised in the mountains where liberty ever loves to 
dwell, that this Government shall grow better and better, and conditions 
get better and better, so that everyone, young and old, male and female, 
shall have socks — and good ones at that. (Laughter and applause.) 

President Hagenbarth: The members of the Executive Committee 
from the different States and Territories will meet upon the stage here 
immediately after adjournment. There will be some announcements 
made. 

Mr. Wilson, of Texas: The Directors of the Independent Packing 
Company will meet at the Portland Hotel at 5 o'clock, in the room con- 
necting with the Secretary's office. 

Assistant Secretary Johnson: Mr. Melvin, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, has left here a number of copies on the subject of the sheep 
scab, Its nature and treatment. It is a valuable and interesting docu- 
ment. A few copies can be had after we adjourn. 

Ex-President Springer: In conclusion, let us ask that this great 
audience stand up and sing "America" as the most fitting thing we can 
do to conclude this great convention. 

(Audience stands up and sings "America," accompanied by the 
orchestra.) 

Ex-President Springer: I move that this convention adjourn sine 
die. 

President Hagenbarth: If there is no objection, the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the National Live Stock Association of America is 
adjourned sine die. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OP THB 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 

PREAMBLE AND CONSTITUTION. 

Whereas, Breeders and growers of horses, cattle, sheep and swlno 
represent the largest branch of agriculture in Amerca, and while there 
are organizations and combinations of all other important ousiness inter- 
ests, there has never been a thorough organization of the live stock inter- 
ests of the United States. It is, therefore, deemed advisable to perfect a 
national organization of the live stock interests, for the purpose of right- 
ing wrongs, grievances and discriminations against ail those interested 
in the industry. 

Article I. The name of this Association shall be the National L<ive 
Stock Association of the United States of America. 

Article II. The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
\ ice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

The work of this Association shall be national in its scope. Ail mat- 
ters in relation to interstate trade in live stock, to the movement of live 
stock between States, may be referred to the Executive Committee of 
this Association by local or State organizations which are members in 
good standing of this Association, after they shall have exhausted all 
means in their control to remedy evils existing or to settle disputes. 
Said local or State organizations may also refer to the National organiza- 
tion all matters in relation to needed National legislation or ruling by 
departments; railroad rates affecting interstate traffic or similar matter 
affecting the welfare of the industry at large or in a section of country 
greater than a State. 

Article III. The affairs of this Association shall be conducted and 
managed by an Executive Committee, which shall consist of one member 
from each State and Territory of the United States, and one alternate for 
each member, who shall be authorized to act in place of the regular mem- 
ber in case said member can not be present at any meetings. Said com- 
mittee shall be chosen by the delegates present at the annual conven- 
tion, and shall meet immediately after their election and select the offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year. 
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On a President of this Association retiring from office he may be 
made an honorary member of the Association and the Executive Committee 
by a vote of the delegates at the annual meetin^of the Association. 

Article IV. The basis of representation at the annual meeting will 
be three delegates-at-large from each State and Territory, to be appointed 
by the Governor thereof. 

Section 1. Each State and Territorial range association of cattle, 
horse, sheep and swine breeders shall be entitled to one delegate for 
every 10,000 head of stock represented by such organization. 

Sec. 2. Each State or Territory live stock sanitary board shall be 
entitled to three delegates. 

Sec. 3: Each state board of agriculture and each agricultural col- 
lege shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Sec. 4. Each live stock commission exchange shall be entitled to 
one delegate-at-large and one for each twenty-five members thereof. 

Sec. 5. Each stock yard company shall be entitled to one delegate. 

Sec. 6. Each railway and transportation company shall be entitled 
to one delegate. 

Sec. 7. Each chamber of commerce shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for every 100 members. 

Sec. 8. Each State and dairymen's association shall be entitled to 
one delegate. 

Sec. 9. Each State irrigation organization shall be entitled to one 
delegate. 

Sec. 10. Each feeders and breeders' organization shall be entitled 
to one delegate for each twenty-five members or fraction thereof, and 
one delegate-at-large. 

Article V. There shall be held an annual convention of the dele- 
gates of this Association at such place as shall be determined by a 
majority vote of the convention. 

Article yi. The Executive Committee is authorized and required 
to name the following sub-committees: 

Committee on Finance, Ways and Means. 

Committee on Transportation. 

Committee on Legislation. 

Committee on Arbitration. 

Committee on Markets. 

Committee on Sanitary Measures. 

Committee on Cattle. 

Committee on Sheep. 

Committee on Horses. 

Committee on Hogs. 

Article VII. The Executive Committee is also required to make by- 
laws and regulations In conformity to this Constitution, and for the fur- 
therance of the object of this Association, and shall have the general gov- 
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ernment of the Association during adjournment. Seven members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Article VI IL All range live stock associations shall be entitled to 
membership in this Association upon the payment of a membership fee 
of 110, an annual due of $30, and an annual assessment of 50 cents for each 
1,000 head of stock represented by its members. All other organizations 
which are entitled to membership under the provisions of Article IV 
shall pay a membership fee of $10 and shall pay annually as follows: 

All stock yard companies, railroad and transportation companies, 
shall pay an annual due of $15, and in addition $5 for each delegate to 
which they are entitled. 

All live stock exchanges shall pay an annual due of $5 for each 100 
members or fraction thereof represented, and in addition $2.50 for each 
delegate to which they are entitled. 

All feeders' and breeders' associations shall pay an annual due of 
$15, and in addition $2.50 for each delegate to which they are entitled. 

All chambers of commerce, boards of trade, commercial clubs, dairy- 
men's associations, boards of agriculture, state sanitary boards, irriga- 
tion associations, and all organizations not included in the above, shall 
pay annually $5 for each delegate to which they are entitled. 

All delegates appointed by Governors of States and Territories, and 
all delegates appointed by boards of county commissioners, shall pay a 
fee of $5, but no initiation fee will be required. 

Article IX. The Executive Committee shall establish headquarters 
of this Association and select the city where said headquarters are to 
be established. - 

Article X. Any bona fide stockman who is engaged in breeding, 
handling or trading in live stock in the United States may become a 
member of this organization upon the payment of an initiation fee of 
$10 and an annual due of $10; such member to be known as an associate 
member of the National Live Stock Association, to be entitled to a seat 
Mn all conventions and to one vote upon all propositions which may come 
before such conventions, except questions affecting the Constitution and 
By-Laws of this Association. In all counties where there is no regular 
live stock organization, the county commissioners of such counties may, 
upon application, appoint to any convention of this Association one dele- 
gate. Such delegate shall be required to pay an annual fee of $5. 

Article XI. Any live stock association or bona fide stockman living 
in the Dominion of Canada or Republic of Mexico, desiring to become 
united with this Association, may do so by complying with the provisions 
for membership contained in this Constitution. 

Article XII. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee it 
shall have the power to select a Board of Control, to consist of the 
President, Secretary and three members of the Executive Committee 
who reside within most convenient distance to the headquarters of the 
Association. Said Board of Control shall act for the Executive Commit- 
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tee and have charge of the affairs of the Association during the recess 
of the said Association, subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Three members of said Board of Control shall constitute a 
quorum for business, and meetings. may be called at any time by the 
President of the Association. The action of the Board of Control,' In 
important matters, shall be submitted to the members of the Executive 
Committee for approval before final action, except in cases of emergency, 
when the Board of Control shall act with full power. Said Board of 
Control shall be governed by the By-Laws of the Association, and snail 
carry out the orders of the Executive Committee. 

Article XIII. All resolutions must be handed in so as to be re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee in order that they may be acted upon 
by the convention the day prior to the adjournment of the meeting. 

Article XIV. The new Executive Committee shall be elected the 
day prior to the adjournment of the convention, and it shall report the 
election of officers for the ensuing year to the convention on the morning 
of the last day of the meeting, and in the event the President of the 
Association is chosen from the Executive Committee, this committee 
shall have the right to fill such vacancy from the State from which the 
President was elected. 

BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. The duties of the President shall be to preside at all 
meetings of the Association and Executive Committee, and have a general 
supervision of the affairs of the Association. He shall see that the By- 
Laws, rules and regulations are faithfully executed, and perform such 
other duties as may be required of him, as well as such as may be 
necessary to secure the best interests of this Association, not herein 
otherwise provided for. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President, in the absence of the President, shall ^ 
perform the duties of the latter, and in case the Vice-President shall 
be absent, the Second Vice-President shall preside. 

Sec. 3. In debate before the convention no member shall be al- 
lowed to occupy more than five minutes upon any one subject, and this 
time limit can be extended only by a vote of the convention. The 
President will be required to enforce such rule. 

Sec. 4. The duties of the Secretary shall be to keep accurate 
minutes of the transactions of the Association. He shall keep a correct 
account of all moneys received and pay the same over to the Treasurer. 
He shall write and send all communications for the Association and trans- 
act such other business pertaining to the office as he may be directed 
to do by the Association or Executive Committee. He shall deliver to 
his successor all books, papers and other property in his possession be- 
longing to the Association, and perform such other duties as may be re- 
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quired of him under the direction of the President or the Executive 
Committee. 

The Secretary shall draw warrants upon the Treasurer for the pay- 
ment of all bills approved by the President, and make a full report of 
all transactions of his office at each annual session, or at such other 
times as the Executive Committee may direct. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to give a bond of 
$10,000, to be approved by the Executive Committee, and the cost of such 
bond shall be defrayed by the Association; to receive all moneys col- 
lected by the Secretary belonging to the Association, to pass his receipt 
therefor, keep correct accounts of the same, and report minutely the 
financial condition of the Association at each stated meeting, and to make 
disbursements of the funds of the Association heretofore provided. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the 
President, or upon the request of any five members, at such time and 
place as designated in the call. 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to collect from vari- 
ous sources, such as the union stock yards, railroad companies, secre- 
taries of State boards of agriculture and State sanitary commissions, 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, and all other sources 
that he may be able to reach, such statistics and items of information re- 
garding the industry that may be of value to the members of the Asso- 
ciation in giving them a knowledge of the general conditions of the in- 
dustry, and to publish the same in bulletin form each month; said bul- 
letin to be furnished to the press and to all organizations, members of 
this Association, and to the membisrs of the Executive Committee, rie 
shall also keep in the office of the Association such vital statistics as 
he may collect, tabulated in convenient form for reference; said statistics 
to be the property of this Association, and to be printed and made 
public, at the annual meetings of this Association, and included in the 
publishea proceedings of the convention. 

Sec. 8. It shall be the duty of the Board of Control to meet when 
called by the President and Secretary. Said board shall consider all 
matters requiring immediate action, and shall consider and act upon 
the same as speedily, as possible. Said board shall have the power to 
call upon other members of the Executive Committee to assist them, 
and in case of matters of serious importance to the welfare of the 
Association, shall consult with other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and be governed by the opinion of a majority of said Executive 
Committee. The President shall preside over said meetings, and the 
Secretary shall keep the minutes, making a full report to the Executive 
Committee, whenever it shall meet, of all things done. 

It shall also be the duty of the Board of Control to prepare the 
program for the annual conventions, and the program shall be arranged 
so as to permit of the fullest discussion of all subects of general interest 
to the convention. 
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Sec. 9. It shall be the duty of the sub-committees of the Executive 
Committee to receive all resolutions that may be presented to the an- 
nual meeting of the Association, to carefully consider the same, and to 
make recommendations to the . convention as to what action shall be 
taken regarding the same. It shall be the duty of the President to refer 
all resolutions presented to said committees, and said committees shall 
report same back to the convention at its session. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Rule I. This Association shall hold an annual meeting at the place 
determined upon by the convention, and upon a date to be fixed by a 
majority vote of the Executive Committee. 

Rule II. The deliberations of the conventions of this Association 
shall be governed by Cushing's Manual, and all amendments to this 
Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and Regulations shall be presented to the 
annual meeting in writing. 

Rule III. All applications for membership in this Association shall 
be forwarded to the Secretary in writing on blanks to be provided by 
him, together, with the amount of membership fee as prescribed for by 
the Constitution; whereupon the Secretary shall forward a certificate 
of membership to said applicant, signed by both himself and the 
President. 

Rule IV. Each membership, not later than July 1 of every year, 
shall be required to send the Secretary a statement showing the number 
of live stock controlled by such organization, which shall be used as 
the basis of assessments and representations at each annual meeting 
of the Association. 

Rule V. In the event of failure to pay all dues and assessments 
on or before September i of each year, such delinquent membership 
shall be forfeited. 

Rule VI. Only members who are delegates to the convention and 
in good standing shall have the right to vote. Where any association 
is not represented by the full number of delegates to which it is en- 
titled, those delegates present shall have the right to cast the full 
vote to which such association is entitled; but only in case the delegates 
present and voting shall have proxies from the absent delegates, or shall 
have authority from the secretary of said organization to represent the 
full vote of said association. 

Rule VII. Resolutions may be introduced at any session of tne 
convention, but must first be referred to a standing or special commit- 
tee, which Is required to consider the same and report it back at 
the next meeting of the convention, with such recommendations as 
they may see fit to make. The committee may recommend that the 
resolution be adopted, that it be laid on the table, indefinitely postponed, 
or amended, and shall give its reasons therefor. All resolutions must 
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be presented in writing and signed by the name of the delegate pre- 
senting the same. 

Rule VIII. In addressing the convention, each delegate will an- 
nounce his name to the President, and shall not speak upon any sub- 
ject until the President shall have recognized him by name. 

Rule IX. All papers read before the convention must be left with 
the Secretary, after being read. 

Rule X. All proceedings of the convention shall be reported verba- 
tim, by an official stenographer selected for that purpose by the President, 
and the proceedings shall be published in book form as soon as possi- 
ble after the adjournment of the convention. Said printed reports s'lall 
be distributed as follows: One copy to each delegate of said convention, 
and one copy to each secretary of the local or State organization which 
is a member of the National Association; ten copies to the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington; two copies to each state agricultural col- 
lege, and one copy to each State librarian. 

Rule XI. The order of business at the annual meetings of the 
Association shall be as follows: 

Calling to order by the President. 

Report on membership by the Secretary. 

Roll call. 

Annual address of the President. 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Introduction and reference of resolutions. 

Consideration of resolutions. 

Consideration of papers. 

General business. 

Election of Executive Committee for ensuing year. 

Selection of the next place of meeting, and announcement by the 
Executive Committee of the National officers for ensuing year, together 
with the members of the Board of Control. 

Adjournment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOHN W. SPRINGER, BE- 
FORE COLORADO CHAUTAUQUA. 

At the opening of the Sixth Annual Chautauqua at Boulder, Colorado, 
on July 4, 1903, Mr. Springer delivered the opening address before an 
audience of twenty thousand people, his subject being "The Nation's 
Highway." 

On the dial of the ages liberty cast its first shadow across the 
pathway of despots with the American Declaration of Independence. 
Mankind had hoped, prayed, battled for deliverance. From yokes of 
tyranny, from galling chains of slavery, from heavy burdens of royalty — 
a universal cry arose for freedom. The day star of liberty burst on 
an astonished world like an unheralded meteor, while its genial rays 
warmed all hearts and a thanksgiving anthem went up to the King 
of Kings from the confines of America, whose echo was wafted across 
seas in this inspiring, wondrous hymn: 

"My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty,^ 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
From every mountain side, 

Let freedom ring." 

We celebrate to-day our 127th anniversary. But a little over the 
span of a century, and yet what marked political achievements! We have 
builded a national character reflected in the faces of the people and 
treasured in their hearts. 

Our national career, though short, outranks for humanity a thou- 
sand years preceding. It has lifted more burdens from the back of la- 
bor than the efforts of the ages combined. It has quickened the con- 
science of the world to its great need of recognizing the brotherhood 
of mankind. It has lifted woman higher in the scale of merit and 
veneration than she ever gained from all the kings that ever lived. 

The man in America takes his true position through individual 
worth and effort. Merit fixes his niche in the modern temple of fame. 
Bach is accountable for the use or misuse of opportunities. The stren- 
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uous worker on the highway of humanity is he or she who puts a big 
heart into the balance with a big brain. 

"The night has a thousand eyes, 

The day but one, 
Yet the light of the whole. world dies 

When the day is done. 

"The mind has a thousand eyes, 

The heart but one. 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done." 

I bid you journey with me along our nation's highway from free- 
dom's natal day. The Revolutionary patriots issued their declaration 
of principles, which the great Gladstone . said "is the most stupendous, 
the most wonderful work of man." Their lives, their homes, their for- 
tunes, their all they freely gave, that America might be free! It was 
thus a nation was born, whose destiny held the fate of humanity. At 
the first glimmer of colonial independence, the scattering English, Dutch 
and French who ha4 received their charters from the English Govern- 
ment, earnestly debated among themselves how they could be properly 
represented as a part of the mother country, in return for the taxes 
levied upon them. They debated the question in the churches, at the 
firesides up and down .the Atlantic, in all the settlements. Orators de- 
claimed for and against the right of the English Government to claim 
any taxation whatsoever from these two million of souls who had 
braved the hardships of pioneers and were making the seacoast fast- 
nesses bloom and blossom as the rose. Discussion waxed warm, and 
people took sides, and American blood was now fully warmed up, and 
the spark of independence was being fanned into a flame. And then it 
was agreed that the taxes demanded would be paid, providing, repre- 
sentation in the English Government was given. 

But no! England imperiously answered that she owned the whole 
of the colonies, and would tax them as she pleased, and would tolerate 
no representative in her Governmental management. Then the tempest 
of righteous indignation . was turned loose, and the immortal words of 
the great Pinckney were echoed and re-echoed throughout the new world! 
"Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute." And what a contest 
was waged! Vast riches, red-coated soldiers with gold braid and tinsel 
pitted against foot-sore, half-starved and ragged patriots who risked 
their all on this supreme contest. England's armies and navy thundered 
against Independence, and all the aristocracy of England sneeringly al- 
luded "to the ragged rapscallions beyond the sea." High over armies 
and navies the Great King had decreed that America should be free! 
and man's attempts to fiy in the face of Jehovah resulted in a dismal 
failure; the Union Jack was hauled down, and England's proud armies 
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embarked for home, defeated, disheartened and rejected. What a tri- 
umph when Washington took his seat as President with the title so 
well earned, "The Father of His Country!" Buffeted across seas, over 
continents, despised of every king, monarch and despot on earth. Lib- 
erty dropped her tired wings and nestled lovingly, peacefully and for- 
ever, at home in America! 

By the light of history we have traversed the highways of the 
earth. We have read of Greece, Rome, of the Caesars. We have drifted 
through Russia with h§r C^ars — have traversed the sunny plains of Italy 
and France, and have marveled at Napoleon. In England we have 
delighted to move along with the great periods — with Cromwell, with 
Henry the IV., with Victoria, with Edward the VII. We truly wonder 
at the achievements of the conquerers of the earth. But out of all the 
shadows a light began to break, and it traversed seas — it swept mon- 
archies — it has humbled the aristocracy of the world, and flooded down- 
trodden humanity with a new hope that some day, somehow, when the 
blind goddess of Justice looked their way, that she would point their 
faces toward the setting sun, toward that temple of liberty rising out 
beyond the roar of the Atlantic, and that their Children and their chil- 
dren's children might, forsooth, be numbered as a part of a nation builded 
upon the equality of mankind! 

To this fair land even to-day the sad plodders of other lands turn 
their tear-stained faces and silently in their hearts offer a prayer that 
they, too, may be numbered as free men and free women. And from 
the inspiring monument in the harbor of New York, of "Liberty En- 
lightening the World," may another one be built at the Golden Gate, with 
the finger pointing across the Pacific, and which shall be inscribed, "Lib- 
erty Has Enlightened the World." 

This is no longer a one-man age. No longer a country where the 
open sesame to preferment and success lies in "star-chamber" decrees, 
or through the favors dropped by an autocrat. The people all think, 
they all read, they all keep at their tasks, because hope sweetens the 
effort, and charity levels the rough and rugged pathway. 

Our country celebrates this natal day of liberty under widening 
skies. The Pilgrim Fathers from Plymouth Rock raised aloft the ban- 
ner of "Excelsior," and the multitudes who have followed in freedom's 
path have never allowed that sacred emblem to be trodden under foot. 
When the Indian trails had been traversed and the wild beast had been 
conquered, Washington and Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton extended 
and enlarged the foundations of liberty's bulwarks, and the world found 
out that the thirteen original States were dedicated to the people — for 
equality, for freedom. 

And the world has not been disappointed, even in the permanency 
of these institutions, for when civil strife darkened the whole land, and 
brother waged war against brother — after Shiloh, the Wilderness, a Get- 
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tysburg, an Appomattox — arms were grounded, swords sheathed, and the 
immortal Lincoln forgave, and even after an assassin had done his ex- 
ecrable work and the people of the North forgot the struggle and a 
nation was heralded as emerging from the awful carnage of wreck and 
ruin, and the Union was forever grounded upon the constitutional vic- 
tory that there was no longer to be bondmen in the domain of our sov- 
ereignty. Then, with renewed vigor and stern determination, the fathers 
gathered up the broken threads of business, and enterprise and civiliza- 
tion, and continued to broaden and build. Seed-time and harvest came 
and went, and fortunes grew apace. The great forerunners of civiliza- 
tion — the railways — traversed the American deserts, climbed the moun- 
tains, bridged the rivers and bound together every section in an iron 
grasp, which is as indissoluble as the planetary system. The work went 
on. The great Garfield gave up his life, another sacrifice to liberty. 
Cleveland aided with heroic courage to steady the old ship of state, when 
our money system was assaulted by theorists and governmental icono- 
clasts; in the end an American dollar was recognized to the ends of the 
earth as one hundred cents. 

But another lesson was needed to forever impress foreign nations 
that we were not only great at home, but that we could impress our 
power upon any navy in the world. A cry of distress came across the 
waters from Cuba, oppressed for centuries under the cruel yoke of Spain, 
and Uncle Sam heard that cry. And when, without warning, the "Maine ' 
was blown up in Cuban waters and 250 brave American sailor boys went 
down to a watery grave, it was then that the great Christian states- 
man, William McKinley, buckled on the sword and called upon Congress 
for $50,000,000 to defend American rights. They did not even need a 
roii-call — one thundering "aye" went from the boys who had worn the 
blue, and the boys who had worn the gray, and the world stood amazed 
at the sudden scream of the American eagle. Then, what the fathers 
had done in Revolutionary days, and in the Civil War, was seconded 
by our boys — their sons and grandsons — and after Dewey had smashed 
a whole navy in a day our present leader, Roosevelt, at the head of the 
Rough Riders, shot peace into the Spaniards up San Juan hill, and 
Schley finished at Santiago the complete rout of a proud dynasty, and 
the whole world wondered, and our expanding commerce was safe even 
on the high seas. Slight events often change the destiny of millions. 
A single move, a shot, an unexpected shifting of position, and the map 
of the world has been changed. 

We marvel at our wondrous growth, for, since 1897, when McKinley 
took his oath as President, we have sold merchandise to the world or 
over $8,500,000,000, or, in less than seven years, mare than in the whole 
century which preceded it, while we purchased of the world over $5,250,- 
000,000 of imported goods. Our per capita circulating medium to-day is 
$29, the largest in our history, and the average scale of wages paid 
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American labor is greater than ever before, while our population July 
1, 1903, is estimated at 80,000,000 souls. In the estimate of the total 
wealth of the whole world, statisticians place it at 1400,000,000,000, while 
the United States owns one-fourth of the whole, is the richest 
country, and has the least debt of any. Our per capita wealth averages 
11,257 — our debt only |12. The United States acquired by treaty in 1898 
the Philippines, with 150,000 square mites, and 7,500,000 people. We also 
acquired the Hawaiian Islands by act of Congress, in 1898, with 6,640 
square miles, with about 100,000 population. Porto Rico was added by 
treaty of 1898, with 3,600 square miles and a population of about 650,000 
souls, making a grand total of over 160,000 square miles, with nearly 
8,000,000 souls. 

The army of the Philippines was followed by an army of Christian 
school teachers, an innoyation without parallel. The sword, the cannon, 
the musket have been the arbiters of other nations' policy towards the 
people added to their population, but our independent effort to relieve 
suffering, to feed the famishing, to provide work for all, to first place 
every city and town in a sanitary condition that disease might be erad- 
icated and scourges eliminated, has created a profound impression among 
the nations. Our humanitarian policy not only has thoroughly capti- 
vated our new brothers in the islands of the sea, but has inspired greater 
respect for the United States. As we mete out justice even to these 
far-away people, just so sure do we increase our prestige among every 
enlightened nation, for even those jealous of our power must concede 
our honesty of purpose and our determination to do right by and with 
aJl. 

In our literary firmament, what a galaxy of mental giants a<ld 
fame and favor to the long list of orators, statesmen, historians, poets 
and scholars, whose achievements have been marvelous. It has been 
wtll said that: "Our literature has had for its key-notes sincerity, kind- 
liness and truth, which are the very notes of sanity." It is a blessed 
inheritance to belong to a race that can claim as its very own such men 
as Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Dr. Holmes, Willis, Bryant and scores 
of others. 

Along the nation's highway we are helping to push the chariot 
of human progress. It is a grand and inspiring undertaking, and on 
the summit of each hill ascended, we look back over the highway of 
glorious achievements. We never tire of reading of the struggles of 
the fathers — of the brave, undaunted pioneers — of the men and women 
who dared to push out and on over prairie, across rivers and over moun- 
tains. How the pilgrims centuries ago gazed out toward the Western 
sunset, where only the traditions of the red men had filled the hearers 
with the great fountains of youth beyond the Father of Waters — the 
Mississippi; where on and on in the wilderness beyond the oceans of 
pine trees were the springs of perpetual youth, the day dreams of Uto- 
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pia, the poetical isles where the perpetual summers led on to the path 
leading to the golden fleece. What marvelous stories they circulated, 
until the awakened curiosity of the path-flnders wended their ways to 
the South — the great West — the Northwest, and an empire was builded 
put of chaotic nature — great States redeemed by the tireless toilers who 
chopped their way to victory and shot peace into all nature — savage 
and animal, until in the nineteenth century the poet sang: 
"Our fathers crossed the prairies as of old their fathers crossed the sea, 
To make the West, as they the East, the homestead of the free." 

No one of the ten thousand before me will ever forget the old 
colonial homesteads, back in the old States we see in our mind's eye, 
the old people at home — the old homestead — our home. We roam again 
over the old village streets. We hear the distant church bells, we talk 
with the friendly neighbors. 

All knew their neighbors in those days. They dropped in at happy 
homes, all about them, not bothered about the modern fashion of having 
to wait for a formal introduction. Their hearts were all bigger than 
their purses. They were the exemplification of the old maxim of "Live 
and help to live.*' I shall never forget the boyhood days on my grand- 
father's farm in old Macoupin county, Illinois. 

Standing before me, clearcut in memory, is the little old one-and- 
a-half-story frame house, with the small rooms, the attic, the old wind- 
lass out of doors, the chickens, ducks, peafowls and pigeons. I see again 
the forty-acre peach orchard, the long rows of luscious pears, the arbors 
of grapes and the strawberry beds, and then I remember the cupboard 
with the preserves, the jellies, the plum and pear butter, and such good 
things to eat! Nothing now tastes half so good! How will I ever for- 
get the dear old grandfather and grandmother with the sweet-tempered 
great-grandfather in those days now hallowed in memory? I hear in 
my heart of hearts the old songs they sang at morning and evening 
devotions, and to this day I hear the old lines sung by these dear old 
people, although weighed down by debts, and security troubles, and loss 
of stock and credit. 

"On the other side of Jordan 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of life is blooming. 
There is rest for you." 

I never tire of seeing young Americans enthuse on their own day. 
I remember I was a boy once myself, and never failed to begin my 
oblations by 3 o'clock in the morning of every Fourth of July. I kept 
a small cannon, which I have yet, and at that unholy hour I would 
fire that weapon loaded to the muzzle. And then the windows in the 
neighborhood would go up, and shouts would greet my ears to "stop that 
noise till daylight," and sundry and divers other forcible remarks until 
I would feel that my youthful patriotism must be abnormally developed. 
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Many of the dear old people who complained so have long since drifted 
out with humanity's tide and fallen into that dreamless sleep that knows 
no waking. How many faces come up marshaled in memory, now asleep 
under the great elm-trees at the old home in Illinois! The American 
boy. God bless him, there is no boy on earth his equal, for his young, 
patriotic heart, fired by a sight of the Stars and Stripes: burning with 
the stories of the men who gave their lives that they might enjoy the 
blessings of freedom; and surrounded with father, mother, sisters, broth- 
ers — an American home — all these environments make him an embryo 
patriot whose toy drum, tin sword and popgun would do execution, if 
need be, for the preservation of the Union. I shall never forget two 
of these boys. They were named Tommy and Bobby. They supported 
a widowed mother by blacking boots, and my partner and myself used 
to have them come to our law office, where we taught them a lesson 
every day. Those of you who know anything of Illinois mild, know 
full well that a little bootblack earns all he gets. One day Tommy came 
in greatly distressed, and asked me if I would write a letter to his 
mother, who had gone on a visit to Missouri. 

I agreed to write the letter and Tommy dictated: 

**Dear Ma: Bobby is sick and it is awful muddy, and I don't get 
many shines. I paid the doctor to come and see Bobby and I can't 
send you but this much." And the little fellow handed me a 25-cent 
piece with streaks of blacking on it, as he continued: "This ain't enough" 
to bring you home, but maybe I will have better luck when the mud 
dries up. Please come home, ma; we need you very much. Your little 
boy Tommy." 

It is needless to say that I slipped that quarter into my "good luck" 
pocket pieces, and placed something more substantial in the letter for 
Tommy's mother. Years afterward I went back to the old town and I 
asked for the boys, and was told, "Why, Tommy went with the boys 
to the Philippines to uphold the old flag and dropped fighting for his 
country." 

I said so it has ever been — ^the American boy, trained in American 
homes, is the protector of liberty even with his life. My heart goes out 
to the boys at home and abroad. About me here to-day are the rough 
riders, the boys from the Philippines, from Cuba, from the places where 
they were ordered by our President. William McKinley — God bless his 
memory — to defend the old fiag. And do you suppose I would ever raise 
my voice to criticize these bronzed boys from the tropics? Do you sup- 
pose my voice would ever be heard upholding Aguinaldo, and his aiders 
and abetters, either here or yonder, while American boys were being 
shot down from ambush by guerilla warfare? I see no reason to fear 
the American soldier, either at home or abroad, and I take off my hat 
to the defenders of the old flag. Neither am I afraid of the thousands 
of school teachers who have followed the soldier boys around the world. 
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Neither have I any fear of the ministers and the priests, the sisters 
of charity and the hospital nurses and the physicians and surgeons who 
have gone to take up their abode beyond the sea. They all represent 
American civilization, which stands for the best of everything known 
to man this day the whole world around. Never was our opportunity 
greater than it is to-day, and never did the American heart beat to such 
patriotic unison. 

We all love to honor a fearless leader who blazes the way for 
continued national success. Of such is our typical young American Pres- 
ident, Theodore Roosevelt. We applaud his fearless fight for the redemp- 
tion of arid America, which is the greatest victory for the people since 
the homestead act was enacted, as it means the redemption of 60,000.000 
acres of the public domain, or one-sixth of the vacant public lands. We 
now have 6,500,000 acres of irrigated lands, which, with the redemp- 
tion of arid America means a possible population of 30,000,000 as a re- 
sult of the reclamation, with the added value to land, with stock im- 
provements means over two billions of wealth added to our national 
wealth. We applaud him for endorsing the Cuban reciprocity treaty; for 
aiding in the passage of the bill to build the great Panama Canal, which 
will cost two hundred millions of dollars, will be owned and controlled 
for all time to come by the tJnited States, and will constitute the 
crowning commercial achievement of the twentieth century and form the 
ocean highway of the world's commerce; and we love him for upholding 
the rights of all our citizens whether white or black, and for his in- 
tense Americanism. I asked him recently for a sentiment to give the 
young people of this great Chautauqua, and he promptly replied: "Tell 
them my advice is, don't fiinch, don't foul — hit the line hard." And 
we know his own record is inspired by this sentiment. American pa- 
triotism sets the pace for the world! 

American women are destined to take a more advanced position 
in the present century. The heights they have fairly won in the nine- 
teenth century will be regarded as only the foothills of the more lofty 
peaks of continued successes. They have demonstrated their ability in 
the home, the field, the school, the platform and in the press. The 
elective franchise bestowed on them by the Centennial state is only 
the certain forerunner of universal suffrage. When that day dawns an- 
other peaceful revolution will have been accomplished, and woman enthu- 
siastically — not half-heartedly — placed in her rightful place as the equal 
of any man. Our women, may they continue to be the lode stone which 
attracts our men to the defense of the real American home, the ideal 
home — for the children of to-morrow. Remember the children: 
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"They drive home the cows from the pasture. 

Up through the long, shady lane. 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-fields 

That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find in the thick, waving grasses, 

Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows. 
They gather the earliest snowdrops 

And the first crimson buds of the rose. 

"They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 

On the long, thorny blackberry vines; 
They know where the apples hang ripest, 

And where the red bitter-sweet twines. 
They gather the delicate sea-weeds. 

And shells that the ocean wave brings; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 

By a song that a fond mother sings. 

"Those who toil bravely are strongest; 

The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-headed children 

Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 
The pen of the author and. statesman, 

The noble and wise of the land, 
The sword, and the chisel and palette, 

Shall be held in the little brown hand." 

We are learning our lessons by centuries of ceaseless experiment 
and experience, and the coming age will get nearer into the mighty 
secrets of the Creator, an*d bring mankind into closer touch with infinite 
power, wisdom and truth. Mankind must struggle into the light, even 
at the cost of millions of human lives. Ours is a commonwealth where 
brains and character build the reputation. 

The twentieth century has no greater problem before our people, 
North, South, East and West, than the ownership of public utilities. 
No corporation between the oceans should levy an extortionate tax on 
all the people who must consume electricity, who must bum gas, who 
must talk over telephones, who must drink water and irrigate farms. 
I believe that these things will very soon be better regulated in the 
interest of the whole people. Street car transportation and railway man- 
agement will also be radically changed, and will be more carefully su- 
pervised as to charges and service for the public welfare. But the time 
will come when these, too, will be purchased at an equitable value, op- 
erated by a classified civil service, by the people for their own. ad vantage, 
rather than for the financial interest of a few gigantic corporations. 
Trusts of all kinds will ultimately be made the servants of the people 
— not their masters. 
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The day Is coming when the nation's highway will not be congested 
by hordes of gamblers In every great city, whose object is to bear the 
price of the farmer's product until necessity forces these products upon 
the market, or in the language of the bucket shop, until "the lambs 
are shorn"; then, when the products are in the great elevators of the 
country, and owned by syndicates, the price is forced skyward and 
sold back to the whole people at enormous profit to the scalpers. I re- 
peat that the time is not far distant when the federal statutes and 
the various State statutes will make it a crime to gamble in the food 
of the millions throughout the length and breadth of this country. The 
necessities of the people should be furnished pure, cheap and in prodigal 
abundance, and no man, woman or child in this broad land should be 
forced to go to bed hungry, because forsooth the pools and combines 
have decided that they control the supply and can arbitrarily fix the 
price at exorbitant rates. 

Our Americanism must expand with our opportunities. It never 
pays to be narrow and unsympathetic. Men climb the ladder of success 
nowadays by slow rounds of individual effort. Young men from rich 
families seldom get into the great places occupied by self-made leaders. 
Such boys are not taught the value of a dollar, the necessity for close 
and diligent application, for love of detail, for the absolute necessity 
of commercial honor and business integrity. He too often gets smat- 
terings only of life's duties. He has been pampered at home, and made 
to believe that his father's name would save the whole family. What 
our boys want is strenuous bringing up with common school education, 
supplemented by hard work. This kind of a boy learns to think fof 
himself, to plan for results, and to be ever mindful of the fact that there 
were other boys working beside him who were entitled to decent treat- 
ment. 

An Inmate of th^ Colorado Insane Asylum was observed assiduously 
wheeling about a wheelbarrow upside down, and was asked why he 
didn't turn It over. "Not on your life," replied the nori compos mentis, 
"I tried* that once and a man put some bricks In It." There are lots 
of people outside of this asylum who are afraid to pick up the heavy 
loads of life. They are looking for soft snaps — for big salaries with 
little work — for sinecures. This sort of people never solve difficult prob- 
lems; they never originate a safe way out of embarrassments, either 
social, political or personal. They are spongers, drifters, Idlers on life's 
rugged pathway. 

The day is at hand when our people must make anarchists and 
Irresponsible socialists understand that to even attempt to take the 
life of the President or any other officer of this Government means 
death sure and swift, and that this heritage we now enjoy was never 
Intended as a dumping-ground for the criminals and the vicious classes 
of the Old World. No political necromancer is needed to convince this 
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superb audience of thes.e truths. Our danger lies away from these patri- 
otic gatherings. 

The world's captains of finance, the generals of trade and the lieu- 
tenant colonels of gigantic enterprises, pass by all mental, moral and 
ultra social butterflies of the human species, and seek ability, integrity 
and tireless workers for the men ;and women to put at the helm of 
the revolutionizing combinations which throw steel bridges across rivers, 
which tunnel the mountain ranges, which dam the flood waters for the 
summer season, which speak across seas, whirl across continents, speed 
through the air in ships, and keep in motion the tremendous factories, 
mills and elevators which employ the earth's millions and feed and 
clothe the unnumbered millions of the world. 

In glancing along the future of our national highway, it is perti- 
nent to ask who will be the "Americans of to-morrow?" They will be 
the exempliflcation (in an accentuated sense) of the Americans of the 
past and the Americans of to-day, and they are the people who do things; 
the people whose faith. grapples with the abstruse and unshackles slaves 
of toil with power harnesses from the air — the clouds — the eternal. 
These are they whose maxim is expressed in the lines: 

"Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds. 

Amazing pomp, redoubled this image, 
Ten thousand add, add twice ten thousand more 

Then weigh the whole — 
One soul outweighs them all." 

From along the hilltops of our nation's highway can be discerned 
and felt like powerful magnets a galaxy of marked leaders — statesmen 
— who toiled faithfully for their country's welfare, and they shall ever 
live star-leaved in our memories. 

My fellow-citizens, casting a prophetic eye along our future career, 
I see rising before me a greater America, extending even to the West- 
ern hemisphere — and beyond, I see our people, hundreds of tnillions, 
satisfied, contented, patriotic. In that wondrous age to come with the 
close of the twentieth century, America, on land, on sea, will be the 
great arbiter of national destinies, the keeper of the peace of the world. 

It is our business to keep on the firing-line of the industrial and 
commercial battle. Every decade finds the contest narrowing — the strug- 
gle more strenuous. Happy the soul who faints not by the way. Thrice 
happy he or she who knows when and how to move up with the fiying 
column. The age is too busy to dwell in narrow quarters. We all 
love the grandeur of the sunsets, the glories of the storm king, the moun- 
tain peaks, the boundless stretch of prairie, the rushing river and the 
tumult of old ocean, because they seem unlimited, vast, wonderful, awe- 
inspiring. The eye cannot measure their superb distances, the ear 
measure their anthems of overpowering melodies, nor the mind grasp 
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the unchained power they contain. We stand in awe, we wonder at the 
greatness, the mighty cosmos created by an Infinite Diety out of a wil- 
derness of chaos. 

The American of to-morrow! They shall continue to lead the hosts 
of progress. Contentment shall shine from their faces — and charity radi- 
ate from their happy environments. Btotherly kindliness shall banish 
selfishness. 

Our national highway shall bring up at the hearts of mankind the 
world over, and our good deeds shall rise up like an incense before the 
altar of hope, while the camp-fires of liberty shall reflect the glories of 
the golden age in the perfected manhood and womanhood of the world's 
to-morrow. Hail to a liberty that liberalizes all mankind! Hail and all 
hail the flnal perfection of the reign of law in our beloved land of 
America! 

Splendid — matchless as have been our achievements, yet behold a 
greater — a grander destiny just ahead, when we shall have gathered up 
the tangled threads of humanity and shall have woven them into a 
perfect, symmetrical and intensely loyal national life, then will we most 
certainly emphasize the greatness and grandeur of our Union. 

Be strong. 
It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long, 
Faint not, fight on. To-morrow comes the song. 

FEDERAL INSPECTION. 

Bulletin No. 42. 

Denver, Colo., June 5, 1903. 
Since this Association secured the passage of a law during the last 
Congress, providing for federal inspection of interstate shipments of live 
stock and abolishing the levying of fees by State live stock sanitary 
boards on such stock when provided with a clean bill of health issued 
by federal inspectors, there has been a great deal of discussion among 
live stock sanitary boards as to the policy they shall pursue in refer- 
ence to this law. Some boards have gone so far as to declare they will 
demand a reinspection and collect the customary fee regardless of what 
action Congress has taken upon this subject. 

It must be remembered that this new law applies to interstate bus- 
iness only, and in explanation of this we will say that a car of stock 
shipped from Kansas City, Mo., to Kansas City, Kan., is as much inter- 
state traffic as though it were shipped from Texas to Montana. 

In order to finally correct any possible misconstruction of the law, 
the Secretary of this Association took up the matter with the counsel 
of the Association and Dr. D. E. Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry at Washington, and herewith submits the correspondence: 
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"Denver, Colo., May 4, 1903. 
"Hon. Ralph Talbot, 

"Continental Building, Denver, Colo. 

"My Dear Talbot: — I herewith enclose you copy of the Act which 
was passed at the last session of Congress, -providing for Governmental 
Inspection of live stock on Interstate shipments. This is the bill which 
we Introduced when we were 'knocked out' in the Supreme Court on the 
inspection case. I wish you would give it a careful reading, and give 
me your opinion on the following points: 

"1st. Under the operation of this Act, is the Department of Agri- 
culture obliged to appoint federal .inspectors for all stock shipped out 
of a State or Territory? 

"2nd. Can the State of Kansas, for instance, or any other State, 
demand a reinspection and levy a fee upon stock shipped from some 
point in Texas, to be unloaded at some point in Kansas, when the same 
has been Inspected and granted a clean bill of health by federal In- 
spectors? 

"3rd. Can the Sanitary Inspection Board of Kansas or any other 
State, 4evy a fee and demand a reinspection of stock loaded in Texas for 
some point in Dakota or some other State or Territory, when the stock 
simply passes through Kansas in transit, and after the same has been 
inspected and granted a clean bill of health by federal inspectors? 

"4th. Can the State Sanitary Board of Colorado or any other State 
demand a brand Inspection and levy a fee upon stock loaded within that 
State, destined for any other State or Territory, when the same has 
been inspected and granted a clean bill of health by federal inspectors? 

"My reason for these interrogatories is, that I am advised that the 
State sanitary boards of several States are paying no attention to this 
Act, and are levying fees upon stock destined for some point within the 
State, as well as points out of the State. I am also advised that the 
Department of Agriculture has not appointed a sufficient number of 
inspectors to attend to this work. 

"As early a reply as possible will be appreciated. Kindly return 
the enclosed bill to me. "Very truly yours, 

"C. F. MARTIN, 

"Secretary." 

"Denver, Colo., May 12, 1903. 
"The National Live Stock Association, 

Mr. C. F. Martin, Secretary, Denver, Colo. 
"My Dear Mr. Martin: — In answer to your letter written on May 
4th, I beg leave to say: 

"Ist. Under the operation of the Act, the Department of Agri- 
culture is not obliged to appoint federal inspectors for all stock shipped 
out of a State or Territory. If, however, the Department of Agriculture 
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does not undertake to do this, the Supreme Court of the United States 
is likely to hold that the Department has not assumed entire and ex- 
clusive control of Interstate commerce so far as cattle are concerned. 

"2nd. When cattle have been inspected and granted a clean bill 
of health by federal inspectors, neither the State of Kansas nor any 
other State or Territory can levy a fee or demand an inspection upon 
stock shipped into or through another State, so long as the same are 
in transit or have not been disturbed after arrival. I would add, in 
this connection, that while on page 2 of the Act, as passed by Congress, 
at line 9 thereof, the word *and* should have been 'or,* yet that defect 
is, in my judgment, remedied on page 2, at the line 22 thereof, where the 
word 'and* means the converse from what it does at line 9 — the meaning 
at line 22 being that such cattle can be transported both into or through 
any State or Territory. 

"3rd. The Sanitary Inspection Board neither of Kansas nor of 
any other State or Territory can levy a fee or demand a relnspectlon of 
stock loaded in Texas for some point in another State, when the stock 
simply passes through an intermediate State or Territory, If the same 
has been Inspected and granted a clean bill of health by federal Inspectors. 

"4th. As to your question embraced In paragraph four of your 
letter, to-wlt: 'Can the State Sanitary Board of Colorado or any other 
State, demand a brand Inspection and levy a fee upon stock loaded within 
that otate destined for any other State, when the same has been in- 
spected and granted a clean bill of health by federal inspectors?' I 
would say that under the bill passed by Congress, it Is an open ques- 
tion. I am Inclined to' the belief that cattle can be subjected to a 
brand Inspection, and that a fee, therefore, can be levied within the 
State, on cattle destined for some other State or Territory even though 
the same had been Inspected and granted a £lean bill of health by fed- 
eral Inspectors, if done before actual shipment and oeglnning of transit. 
"The object of the bill as passed by Congress Is to prevent the 
spread of diseases. It was not meant to control the Inspection of cat- 
tle for brands, and whether such brand inspection Is or Is not an In- 
terference with Interstate commerce must depend ultimately upon an 
adjudication by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

"Of course, there could be no such Inspection while the cattle are 
In actual transit after shipment. 

"The question raised by your paragraph four is one, as I have 
stated above, which cannot be determined by the act passed by the 
Congress, since It Is not within the purview of that act nor at all de- 
pendent upon It, but must be determined by other considerations, 
"Very truly yours, "RALPH TALBOT, 

"Counsel for the National Live Stock Association." 
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POSITION OF THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

This correspondence was then submitted to Dr. Salmon, with a 
request for an expression of his opinion upon the subject, which promptly 
brought the following reply: 

"U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

"Bureau of Animal Industry, 
"Washington, D. C. May 20, 1903. 
"Mr. C. F. Martin, Secretary National Live Stock Association. Denver, 

Colo.: 

"My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
15th instant, with reference to the reinspection and levying of fees by 
certain State authorities on shipments of cattle from Texas destined to 
other States. 

"In a general way I concur in the opinion of Mr. Talbot, which 
you enclosed for my information, and I would say that it has been the 
object of the Department to have a sufficient number of inspectors to in- 
spect all doubtful cattle. We have, however, been obliged to throw 
a large part of the Bureau force into the New England States on account 
of the foot-and-mouth disease, and have therefore been a little short of 
cattle inspectors in the West. 

"In addition to this, I understand the State authorities of Colorado 
and Kansas have made the point that a local inspection is necessary 
to guard against mange of cattle. I have been making investigations 
to determine how much increase in the force would be necessary to 
inspect for this disease as well as for Texas fever, and have about made 
arrangements, I think, to handle both diseases satisfactorily. I think 
from this time on we can put in a sufficient force of inspectors to cover 
the field properly. "Very respectfully, 

"D. E. SALMON, 
"Chief of Bureau.'* 

INSPECTION FOR MANGE. 

Recently the authorities of Colorado and Kansas have issued proc- 
lamations quarantining against mange or Texas itch. The following 
correspondence will fully explain what may be expected from the Colo- 
rado authorities in this matter. The same questions were propounded 
the Kansas officials, but as yet no reply has been received. It is rea- 
sonable to presume they will be the same as the rules governing in Colo- 
rado. 

"Penver, Colo., May 18th, 1903. 
"Mr. Charles F. Martin, Secretary National Live Stock Association, 

Denver, Colo. 

"Dear Sir: — The recent action of the Colorado and Kansas Live 
Stock Sanitary Boards in issuing a quarantine against the introduction 
of mangey cattle has given rise to the following inquiries from shippers 
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from southern points, and 1 would be pleased to have you advise me 
what action the Sanitary Board of Colorado will take in the event these 
occurrences should arise. 

"1st. If in a shipment of cattle being loaded in Texas for northern 
destination, one animal should be found to have the mange, will the 
State Sanitary Board allow this one animal to be qut out of the herd 
and the rest to proceed to their destination? 

"2nd. If a shipment of cattle from a southern point while in transit 
through the 9tate of Colorado should be discovered to have the mange 
or itch, will the Sanitary Board permit this herd to be dipped at the 
nearest dipping station and then transported to their destination, or 
will the cattle be quarantined in the State or turned back to the point 
of origin? 

"3rd. In the event a shipment of cattle at point of origin or at your 
State line is discovered to be affected with the mange or itch, what 
will be the requirement of the Board before these cattle can proceed to 
their destination? "Very truly yours, 

"ED. H. RBID." 

"State Board of Stock Inspection Commissioners, 
"Denver, Colo., May 19, 1903. 
"Mr. Ed. H. Reid, Care of C. F. Martin, Denver, Colo. 

"Dear Sir: — Replying to your favor of the 18th to Mr. C. F. Martin, 
in regard to Colorado regulations respecting mange would say that any 
shipment of cattle destined for Colorado points in which one or more 
animals are discovered to have the mange, the entire shipment will be 
considered infected and be dipped accordingly under the regulations of the 
Board. 

"If a shipment of cattle in transit through Colorado are discovered 
to have the mange, the sanitary authorities of Colorado will not require 
their dipping, but will require that they be unloaded in quarantine pens 
set apart for that purpose. 

"In the event of a shipment of cattle destined to points in Colorado 
being found to be infected with mange, they will be required to be dipped 
before proceeding to their destination In the State. I enclose herewith 
copies of regulations of this Board covering these points. 

"Yours very truly, 

"CHAS. G. LAMB, 
"State Veterinarian." 

CONCLUSION. 

In view of these facts the officers of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion will make the following suggestions to shippers: 

1st. See that your stock is free from contagious disease. 

2d. If there is doubt as to the cleanliness of the cars furnished 
you (and the laws of most States provide that the transportation com- 

12 
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panies shall thoroughly disinfect such cars) you should demand che 
enforcement of the law before loading. 

3d. Always secure a bill of health from an inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry at the initial point of shipment. You then have 
the authority to ga through or into any other State or Territory without 
molestation from tlje officers of State live stock sanitary boards; and, 
auove all, you are not required to pay any inspector or official any fee 
or charge whatsoever. However, in the event a duly appointed official 
of a State live stock sanitary board should request to be allowed to in- 
spect your stock, you should submit, but as before stated, pay him no 
fees or charges for the same. 

CHAS. F. MARTIN. 

Secretary. 

NEW RANGE REGULATIONS FOR MANGE. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has issued a new order on cattle 
mange, taking the place of B. A. I. order No. 114, which was issued last 
year. It is as follows: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary. 

Washington, D. C, March 18, 1904. 

To the Managers and Agents of Railroads and Transportation Companies 

of the United States, Stockmen and others: 

In furtheranx;e of the regulations for the suppression and extirpa- 
tion of contagious and infectious diseases among domestic animals in 
the United States, dated March 10, 1903 (B. A. I. Order No. 106). notice 
is hereby given that a contagious disease known as scabies, or mange, 
exists among cattle in the United States, and In order to prevent the dis- 
semination of this disease and to aid in its eradication, the following 
regulations are established and observance thereof required: 

1. It is required of everyone intending to ship or to trail cattle to 
ascertain that the cattle are not affected with scabies and have not been 
exposed to the contagion thereof before offering them for transportation 
or before crossing state or territorial boundaries. Transportation com- 
panies are required to provide cleaned and disinfected cars or other ve- 
hicles for the reception of cattle, and to refuse for shipment cattle whose 
freedom from disease and from exposure to contagion is in doubt Cat- 
tle that are not affected with scabies and that have not been exposed to 
the contagion may be shipped, or trailed without restriction, except as 
may be provided by other regulations of this Department or such as may 
be lawfully imposed by the authorities of the State or Territory to which 
destined, or unless they are in a locality where inspection and certifica- 
tion are required by this Department before their removal therefrom. 

2. Cattle that are affected with scabies, or that have been exposed 
to the contagion of scabies, either through contact with infected herds 
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or infected premises, pens, or cars, shall not be shipped or driven from 
one State or Territory or the District of Columbia into another State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or into public stockyards or feed- 
ing stations, until they have been dipped in a mixture approved by this 
Department, except as provided in Rule 4. 

3. Cattle that are affected with the disease may be shipped for 
immediate slaughter after one dipping, but if they are intended for feed- 
ing or stocking purposes they shall be held for a second dipping ten 
to twelve days Sfter the first one. All of the cattle in a certain herd 
or shipment in which the disease is present shall be considered as affected 
with the disease. 

4. Cattle that are not affected with the disease, but which have 
been exposed to the contagion, may be shipped for feeding or stocking 
purposes after one dipping, but may be shipped for immediate slaughter 
without dipping. 

5. When affected cattle are shipped for slaughter after one dipping, 
and when exposed cattle are shipped for slaughter with out dipping, the 
cars conveying them shall be marked on each side with a card bearing 
in plainly visible letters the words "Scabby Cattle," or "Exposed Cattle,*' 
as the case may be; and each of the waybills, conductor's manifests, and 
bills of lading of such shipments by cars or boats shall have a similar 
statement plainly written or stamped upon its face. Said cards shall be 
furnished and affixed by the railroad company and shall not be removed 
until the cars have been cleaned and disinfected. 

6. The dip now approved is the lime and sulphur dip, made in the 
proportion of eight pounds of unslaked lime and twenty-four pounds of 
flowers of sulphur to 100 gallons of water. Weigh both the lime and sul- 
phur. Place the unslaked lime in a mortar box or some suitable vessel 
and add enough water to slake the lime and form a lime paste or lime 
putty. Sift into this lime paste the flowers of sulphur and stir the mix- 
ture well. To make 100 gallons of dip, place the sulphur and lime paste 
in a kettle or boiler with about thirty gallons of boiling water and boil 
the mixture for two hours at least, stirring the liquid and sediment; add 
water when necessary to maintain the quantity. Pour the mixture and 
sediment into a large tub or barrel placed near the dipping vat and pro- 
vided with a bunghole about four inches from the bottom, and allow 
it ample time (from two to three hours or more, if necessary) to settle. 
The use of some kind of settling tank provided with a bunghole is an 
absolute necessity, unless the boiler is so arranged that it may be used 
for both boiling and settling. When fully settled, draw off the clear 
liquid into the dipping vat and add enough warm water to make 100 
gallons. A double precaution against allowing the sediment to enter 
the vat is to strain the liquid through ordinary bagging as it is drawn 
from the barrel or settling tank. The same directions apply to larger 
quantities of dip, proportionate amounts of ingredients being used 
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7. Dipping must be done thoroughly; the cattle must be kept in 
the dip between two and three minutes and be completely submerged 
twice. The dip must be maintained as nearly as possible at a temperature 
of 105 degrees F., while the cattle are in it. It must be changed as soon 
as it becomes foul regardless of the number of cattle dipped in it, and in no 
case shall It be used when more than one week old. In emptying the 
dipping vat the entire contents must be removed, including all sediment 
and droppings or other foreign matter. The Department assumes no 
responsibility for loss or damage from the dipping. * 

8. Suitable dipping platforms and drying pens shall be provided. 
In cold weather cattle shall not be dipped unless they can be kept in a 
warm pen until dry. Cattle shall not be loaded until they have become 
dry. 

9. Where large numbers of cattle in a district are ready for trans- 
portation, inspectors of the Bureau of Animal Industry will make in- 
spections and give certificates for cattle found free from disease and not 
to have been exposed to the contagion and for cattle dipped under their 
supervision. Certificates will also be given at feeding stations and stock- 
yards where inspectors may be stationed. 

10. Cattle shipped under a certificate are not guaranteed uninter- 
rupted transit; for in the event of the development of scabies or exposure 
to it en route they shall then be handled as affected or exposed cattle, 
and the cars or other vehicles and the chutes, alleys, and pens that may 
have been occupied shall be cleaned and disinfected. 

11. Public stockyards shall be considered as infected and the cattle 
yarded therein as having been exposed to the disease, and no cattle may. 
be shipped out without being dipped, with the exception noted in Rule 
4. Where, however, a part of the stockyards is set apart for the recep- 
tion of uninfected shipments of cattle and is kept free of disease, cattle 
may be shipped from such part without dipping. If, by chance, affected 
cattle are introduced into such reserved part, they shall be immediately 
removed therefrom and the chutes, alleys and pens used by them thorough- 
ly cleaned and disinfected. No cattle may be shipped for feeding or 
stocking from any stockyards where an inspector of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is stationed without a certificate of inspection or of dipping 
given by him. 

12. Cars and other vehicles, yards, pens, sheds, chutes, etc., that 
have contained affected or exposed cattle shall be cleaned and disinfected 
immediately after the cattle are removed therefrom. 

13. Cleaning and disinfection shall be done by first removing all 
litter and manure and then saturating the interior surfaces of the cars 
and the woodwork, fiooring, and ground of the chutes, alleys, and pens 
with a five per cent, solution of crude carbolic acid in water, with suffi- 
cient lime to show where It has been applied. 
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14. Violation of this order is punishable by a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000, or by imprisonment not exceding one year, 
or both fine and imprisonment. 

15. B. A. I. order No. 114 is herfeby revoked. 

J. H. BRIGHAM. 

Acting Secretary. 

Since the issuance of the above, and in reply to corresdondence 
instigated by Capt. John T. Lytle, Secretary of the Cattle Raisers' As- 
sociation of Texas, Secretary Wilson sent this as a modification of the 
foregoing ruling: 

"Sir: — Referring to your letter of the 29th ultimo, in view of the 
conditions prevailing, the Department will modify its instruction with 
reference to the shipment of cattle exposed to scabies and allow them to 
be dipped at convenient points, provided permission is secured from the 
local authorities to admit such cattle, and provided further that this 
dipping is done under supervisibn of inspectors of the Bureau of Ani 
mal Industry of this Department. It is to be understood that cattle 
affected with scabies should not be moved from the point of origin with- 
out dipping, although for affected cattle the second dipping may be per- 
formed at a convenient point. In making application for the movement 
of cattle on these conditions it is important that permission from 
the local authorities to receive them for dipping should accompany 
the application, and that definite information be given as to the time tne 
cattle will be shipped in order that inspectors may be present to super- 
vise the shipment. "Very respectfully, 

(Signed.) "JAMES WILSON. 

"Secretary." 

THE PORTLAND MEETING. 

Bulletin No. 48. 

Denver, Colo., February 5, 1904. 

This bulletin is for the purpose of briefly advising the members of 
the National Live Stock Association of the business transacted at the 
Seventh Annual Convention which adjourned at Portland, Oregon, on 
January 15th. 

The attendance at this meeting was very satisfactory, considering 
the distance the delegates would have to travel from the principal stock 
growing districts of the country. Both the cattle and sheep industry were 
well represented, especially so from the territory west and including 
Colorado. From the unanimity of opinions which were expressed at this 
meeting, it has been demonstrated that the wide difference which at one 
time existed between those engaged in the cattle and those engaged in 
the sheep industry, is gradually disappearing, the interest of one to a very 
great extent being the interest of the other. 
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The matters acted upon at this meeting were probably the most im- 
portant of any which the Association has yet had before it, and are as 
follows : 

A Committee of leading cattle and sheep owners was appointed to 
confer at the earliest possible date with the General Traffic Managers 
of Western roads with a view of having the recent order discontinuing 
return transportation to shippers, rescinded, and endeavor to come to 
some amicable understanding whereby shippers will be promptly fur- 
nished with cars for the transportation of stock; to increase the run- 
ning time of stock trains, and for an adjustment of freight rates in lo- 
calities where they at present seem to be unjust. The Association has 
had an intimation that these important questions will be reviewed by 
the transportation officials and such concessions made as will be just and 
equitable to all concerned. 

The request of the Association for the appointment of a special 
federal commission to investigate andi report upon the arid land and 
forest reserve conditions which have been very unsatisfactory to the 
Western stockmen during the past two years has been successful. This 
Commission attended the convention at Portland and hearings were held 
in Oregon and other Western States, by which these officials were thor- 
oughly advised as to the complaints of the stock growers. There is 
every reason to believe that these matters will be adjusted at an early 
date. 

The Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy Bill which is of as much importance to 
the wearer of woolen goods as the growers of wool, and which was 
drawn and introduced in the Fifty-seventh Congress at the request of 
this Association, is unsatisfactory to the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, who have opposed its passage during this 
and the past session. In view of the fact that it would be difficult to 
secure the passage of this measure in the face of the opposition, a com- 
mittee has been appointed by the President of the National Live Stock 
Association and one from the National Wool Growers' Association to meet 
at the earliest possible date with a committee from the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, with a view of amending the present 
bill so that it will be satisfactory to the producer, the consumer and 
manufacturer. These committees will meet in Chicago or Washington 
as soon as practical. 

The convention unanimously endorsed the action of the officers 
of the Association during the past year In their endeavor to secure the 
establishment of independent packing plants at various points through- 
out the country, to counteract the undesirable influence of the packing 
combine in its manipulation of prices. The loss to the stockmen by rea- 
son of this fact since July, 1902, has been in the neighborhood of $750,- 
00u,000. It is unnecessary for me to go into any detailed explanation 
to the stockmen as to the importance of this step. 
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Measures were taken to induce Congress to repeal the Lieu Land 
Act, through which the people of the West and the Government have 
been deprived of vast tracts of valuable timber, grazing and agricultural 
lands. 

Energetic action was taken to prevent the passage of the bill which 
has heen introduced in Congress for the purpose of organizing what is 
known as a "National Federation of Humane Societies." This bill seeks 
to place the inspection of live stock and all matters relating to trans- 
portation and the levying of fines for violation of the law, in the hands 
of the humane organization. The National Live Stock Association has 
always been opposed to this system of inspection and for two years fought 
it through the courts and finally induced Congress to pass a bill placing 
the inspection of interstate shipments of live stock in the hands of fed- 
eral inspectors. The bill as it now stands is quite satisfactory to stock 
growers and the enactment of the measure drawn by the Humane Societies 
would nullify the law now in operation and compel us to take a step 
backward to the old and unsatisfactory conditions. 

The Association is again called upon to oppose a measure Introduced 
in Congress removing the duty on hides, but through the able efforts 
of Senator Warren of Wyoming the indications are that the attempt will 
be defeated*. Should this bill pass, it would mean a loss to the stockmen 
of not less than twelve and a half million dollars annually. 

The position taken a year or two ago with reference to a classi- 
fied census of live stock was again endorsed, and a resolution was adopted 
calling upon Congress to further amend the Interstate Commerce Act in 
the interest of shippers. There were quite a number of other matters 
acted upon as well. 

UNITED EFFORTS. 

Every one who is familiar with legislative matters knows that it 
is only through united efforts that results can be accomplished. With 
a division of forces, nothing will be gained at Washington or at State 
law-making centers. If each one would lend his assistance, whether 
great or small, towards the success of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, which has now become an established and recognized power at 
Washington, instead of bickering over small matters, the results which 
the stockmen of this Country would receive would be of untold value. 

RESULTS. 

As a result of this agitation we have been asked : "What has the Na- 
tional Live Stock Association done for the live stock industry?" At 
the risk of being tiresome by repetition I will say, in addition to the sub- 
ject mentioned in the first part of this bulletin, the Association has ac- 
complished during the past four years, the following: 

The restoration of the feeding-in-transit privilege, which had been 
abrogated by transportation companies; 
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Made it possible for the Bureau of Animal Industry to continue the 
free distribution of Black Leg Vaccine to stock growers; 

Secured the appointment of federal inspectors at all shipping points 
throughout the country; 

Through its requests the Agricultural Department sent experts into 
the West to investigate poisonous plants with a view of eradicating the 
same, thus preventing the destruction of large numbers of live stock; 

Upon its request the Bureau of Annual Industry sent experts into 
the West to investigate diseases of cattle and sheep, with a view of arriv- 
ing at the best method of stamping out these plagues; 

Through its effort the first classified census of live stock ever taken 
in this country was made in 1900. We are compelled to admit that this 
census was not entirely satisfactory, but it was a long step in the di- 
rection of a more complete and valuable annual census which we be- 
lieve wil be given us by the present Congress. 

It was successful in its efforts to have Congress pass a bill plac- 
ing the inspection of all interstate shipments of live stock in the hands 
of federal offlcla)8, taking it out of the jurisdiction of local inspection 
boards, thus saving the stockmen of the country from two hundred to 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars per annum. 

It contributed its support and energies towards securing the pas- 
sage of the irrigation law and modification of the original ruling re- 
garding drift fences on government land. 

It secured the appointment of a special Land Commission to devise 
plans by which the arid land and forest reserve questions could be ami- 
cably settled and this Commission is now working to this end. 

The first three years of our existence was almost entirely devoted 
to preliminary work and establishing a standing with law making and 
other bodies with whom we have to deal. It seems to us that these 
results are suflScient to justify every live stock organization in the United 
States becoming a member of the National Live Stock Association, 
and those who are already members to continue to lend their assistance 
in this great work, especially in view of the fact that the assessments 
which are made to carry it out amount to but one cent for every twenty 
head of stock represented by the organization. 

TRANSPORTATION AND LEGISLATION. 

Bulletin No. 49. 

At the annual meeting of this Association, held in Portland* last 
January, resolutions were adopted instructing its oflScers to appoint a 
committee to meet with the General Freight Traffic Managers of western 
lines at an early date, for the purpose of endeavoring to arrive at some 
amicable understanding with railroad companies in reference to trans- 
portation matters, and, if unsuccessful in that, to take such steps as 
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may be deemed necessary to protect the interests of the members of the 
Association; also, for a committee to visit Washington for the purpose 
of ascertaining what could be done to secure the passage, by the present 
Congress, of such bills as the Association is interested in. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

President Hagenbarth appointed as the Committee on Traffic Mat- 
ters: W. A. Harris, of Kansas; Murdo Mackenzie, of Colorado; T. C. 
Power, of Montana; E. S. Gosney, of Arizona; C. E. Adams and R. M. 
Allen, of Nebraska; I. M. Humphrey, of South Dakota, who also rep- 
resented the Omaha Live Stock Exchange; M. P. Buel, president, C. W. 
Baker, secretary, and J. P. Bowles, of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 
and the Secretary of your Association. 

This committee met with the following General Traffic Managers at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on February 25th: W. B. Biddle, of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; Geo. H. Crosby, of the Burlington 
System; W. E. Keepers, of the Illinois Central; J. A. Munroe, of the 
Union Pacific System; J. M. Johnson, of the Gould Lines; A. S. Dodge, 
of the 'Frisco System; H. Grower, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
System; R. B. Miller, of The Oregon Railway & Navigation Company; 
J. T. Bowe, of The Colorado & Southern Railway Company, and J. D. 
Shuford, of The Fort Worth & Denver City Railway Company. * 

The Committee of the National Association met on the 24th and 
elected Hon. W. A. Harris, of Kansas, as chairman, and adopted a brief, 
which contained a statement of facts complained of. 

The meeting between the two committees was called to order at 
10 o'clock on the morning of the 25th of February, and lasted until 
'4 o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. Harris, in his opening statement, assured 
the traffic managers that the stockmen were not there for the purpose of 
making any radical or unjust statements, but as business men, tb dis- 
cuss matters of which they believed they had a right to complain. After 
the reading of the brief, he invited discussions. Without a single ex- 
ception the traffic managers admitted that the statement of facts was just, 
and that the service rendered the stockmen during the past year had 
not been satisfactory either to the shippers or the traffic managers them- 
selves, and they promised to take the matter into consideration at the 
earliest possible date, and make such changes in the matter of service, 
rates and transportation as, would be satisfactory to the shippers. 

This office is just in receipt of a letter from Mr. J. V. Mahoney, 
chairman of the joint conference of Traffic Managers, replying to the 
above petition. In this letter Mr. Mahoney explains that the delays of 
1903 were unavoidable because of the exceptional character and unusual 
amount of freight offered transportation companies during that year, 
and that each railroad interested in the transporting of live stock will 
in the future give the matter of service and equipment full consideration. 
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with a view of removing all objectionable features, thus rendering a 
service that will be entirely satisfactory to shippers. 

The railroads also agree to take up and re-adjust rates from points 
where they seem oppressive. So far as return transportation is concerned, 
the transportation companies at this time cannot see their way clear to re- 
store it, claiming that the abuses have been so great that it is not advis- 
able at this time to grant our request. The oflEicers of this Association, 
however, have been individually advised that if return transportation for 
seven to ten cars would be satisfactory to the shippers it is possible 
the restoration might be ordered on this basis. 

In conclusion, the transportation companies assure us that they are 
disposed at all times to give careful consideration to reasonable requests 
for changes in rates or suggestions as to the improvements in transporta- 
tion service. 

IMPORTANT MEETING. 

At the annual meeting of the Texas Cattle Raisers' Association, 
held in Fort Worth, Texas, on March 8th to 10th, a resolution was 
adopted calling for a meeting of delegates from all cattle associations 
west of the Missouri river to meet in Denver, May 3d next, for the pur- 
pose of considering transportation matters, and taking some concerted 
action to secure relief from the evils with which they have had to con- 
tend. The National Live Stock Association was asked to join in this 
meeting. Delegates have been invited from all these Associations, and it 
is hoped that every one appointed will attend and assist in making this 
meeting a success. It is only through concerted and continued action 
that the petitions of the stockgrowers for relief in these matters will be 
granted. 

RANGE STOCK AT WORLD'S FAIR. 

, More than a year ago the National Live Stock Association requested 
the management of the Universal Exposition at St. Louis to include in 
its live stock exhibits premiums and space for range stock in carload lots. 
The management of the -Exposition deemed it Inadvisable to grant this 
request, giving as the reasons that sanitary conditions would not permit 
it, and also that there was not sufficient ground in the Exposition in 
which to have- exhibits of this character. The agitation was continued, 
and principally through the efforts of Mr. Eugene H. Grubb, of Colorado, 
and Mr. Louis Wortham, of Texas, the Exposition management agreed 
to reconsider the matter at a meeting which was held at St. Louis on 
the 15th of March. This Association was represented by A. P. Bush, of 
Texas, and E. B. Frayser, of Indian Territory, and as a result the re- 
quest of the western men was granted. Sufficient premiums will be of- 
fered, and an exhibition of range stock in carload lots will be permitted. 
It is the intention of Chief Coburn to make this one of the features of 
the live stock exhibit at the Fair. 
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LEGISLATION. 

On the 29tli of February T. C. Power, of Montana; E. S. Gosney, of 
Arizona; Tim Kinney, of Wyoming, and the Secretary of your Associa- 
tion met in Washington. This committee had an appointment to meet 
representatives *from the National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
for the purpose of agreeing upon some measure which would be satis- 
factory to both Associations in lieu of the Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy Bill, 
now before Congress. , The wool manufacturers were unable to meet at 
that time, owing to their inability to get their committee together to 
decide upon a policy, and a postponement was asked until later in the 
fall. 

Our committee then took up the matter of urging the passage of 
the bill providing for a classified census of live stock, and also tne 
amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act, which would give the Com- 
mission Judiciary power. It has been admitted that this is the only 
legislation in this direction which will be of any benefit to the stock- 
men in securing equitable rates and service. 

The Census Bill carried with it, according to the statement of Mr. 
North, Director of the Census, an appropriation of two and a half million 
dollars. The stockmen, however, claim that the census can be taken 
for five hundred thousand dollars. Both the Senate and House Commit- 
tees gave our committee a hearing, but it was found, on account of this 
being presidential year, an adjournment of Congress being desired the 
latter part of April or the Ist of May, and that a very strenuous effort 
was being made to keep appropriations down to the lowest possible 
amount, it would be inadvisable to push the census measure at this ses- 
sion. It was also found that Congress did not care to enter into a con- 
test with the transportation lines at this time, which would be the result 
if we insisted upon the enactment of the amendment to the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The same reason was advanced as to why the Associa- 
tion should not at this time urge the passage of the Grosvenor Anti- 
Shoddy Bill, because it would antagonize the Eastern manufacturers — 
all of these elements being prominent in presidential elections. 

It was also ascertained that it was doubtful that the bill providing 
for the transfer of the Forest Reserve business of the Government from 
the Interior to the Agricultural Department would be passed upon at 
this session because of the opposition of Speaker Cannon. There is 
some chance, however, that this may be overcome and the bill yet be- 
come a law before adjournment. 

Our committee was assured that if action on these matters was post- 
poned until the next session of Congress, and we appeared with argu- 
ments in favor of each of them, that we would receive the heartiest sup- 
port from all of the Western Congressmen and a great many from tne 
East with whom the committee advised regarding them. One thing, 
probably, which impressed the committee more than any other was, that 
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almost all legislation in Congress was dominated either by manufactur- 
ing or transportation Interests, and that the live stock industry was 
without representation and hardly ever brought into consideration in 
the enactment of laws, notwithstanding the fact that it has more invested 
than any other two in the United States, and it is because of the lack of 
such representation on the part of the stockmen that more legislation 
in their interest is not promptly enacted. 

OUR FUTURE POLICY. 

In the past the stockgrowers of this country have almost entirely 
remained aloof from politics, and allowed the "other fellow" to dictate 
nominations and manage campaigns. As a result men, as a rule, have 
been elected to legislative bodies who have no special interest in the 
live stock industry or in bills which the stockmen desire enacted, hence 
we receive less at the hands of legislative bodies than any other industry 
in the United States. Legislatures and Congress are composed largely of 
men who represent the manufacturing industry and railway interests. 
Whilst stockmen are not opposed to the fostering of other industries, 
they claim the same consideration at the hands of this government. It 
cannot be expected that representatives of railways will vote to amend 
the Interstate Commerce Act in the interest of the shippers, nor that 
Congressmen who represent the wool and shoddy manufacturing indus- 
tries will vote to pass the Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy Bill. The manufactur- 
ers desire an annual census of the cotton crop of the United States, 
and their request is granted; the stockmen ask for a classified census of 
live stock and are refused. 

In the opinion of your officers and Executive Committee this state 
of affairs is largely the result of our own indifference and failure to 
safeguard and look after our own interests. We cannot delegate to pro- 
fessional lobbyists or hired attorneys the care of our interests at the 
National Capitol, or elsewhere. These affairs need our personal atten- 
tion. Many, in fact a majority, of our representatives in Congress will 
gjadly assist us when we make our needs known. Prominent members 
of your Association are willing to give their time to this work, hut 
without the financial support of the rank and file nothing perma- 
nent can he accomplished. A campaign of education in high quarters 
in our behalf is required; when this is accomplished results should rap- 
idly follow. 

FINANCES. 

It will be readily seen that the work which is outlined for the 
National Association during the coming year is of vast importance. Re- 
sults cannot be accomplished without sufficient funds with which to pay 
actual traveling expenses, attorneys* fees and office expenses of men in 
charge of the work. The fees and assessments which are annually due 
from stock associations are sufficient to defray all of these, but we regret 
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to say that some of them have become delinquent. As this is strictly 
a business proposition in which you are more interested than any other 
person, we have to urgently request that ail Associations and individ- 
uals promptly remit their dues to the Secretary as soon as the bills 
are sent them. 

F. J, HAGENBARTH, 
C. F. MARTIN, President 

Secretary. 



FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 

Following is published a number of bills and arguments in favor 
of measures now before Congress in which the members of this Asso- 
ciation are vitally interested, for the reason that upon the passage of 
remedial legislation depends the future prosperity of the industry. 
Nothing will hasten the enactment of these bills into laws so much as 
personal appeals from stockgrowers to their Congressmen and Senators. 
Therefore ervery one is requested to interview and write these officials 
while they are home during the present vacation, asking for their support, 
>nd when Congress convenes again on December 1st next to again write 
them urging favorable and early consideration of these measures. 

QUARLES-COOPER BILL. 
Fifty-eighth Congress, Second Session. S. 2439. 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNFTED STATES. 

December 12, 1903. 

Mr. Quarles introduced the following bill; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

[H. R. 6273, introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Cooper is identical with this bill. — Editor.] 



Further to define the duties and powers of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of RepesentcUives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That any order made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, after hearing and determina- 
tion had on any petition now pending or hereafter presented, pursuant 
to section thirteen of an Act entitled "An Act to regulate commerce," 
approved February fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, declaring 
any existing rate or rates in said petition complained of for the trans- 
portation of persons or property, or any regulation or practice affecting 
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such rates, or facilities afforded in connection therewith, to be unjustly 
discriminative or unreasonable, and declaring what rate or rates, regula- 
tion, or practice affecting such rate or rates, would be just and reason- 
able, and requiring them to be substituted therefor shall become operar- 
tive and be observed by the party or parties against whom the same 
shall be made within thirty days after notice, or, in case of proceedings 
for review, as hereinafter provided, then within sixty days after notice; 
but such order may at any time be modified, suspended, or revoked by 
the Commission upon full hearing of all parties in interest. 

Sec. 2. That when the rate substituted by the Commission as 
hereinbefore provided is a joint rate, and the carriers, parties thereto, 
fail to agree upon the apportionment thereof among themselves within 
twenty days after notice of such order, the Commission may issue a sup- 
plemental order declaring the portion of such joint rate to be received 
by each carrier party thereto, which order shall be observed by such 
carriers. When the order of the Commission prescribes the just relation 
of rates to or from common points on the lines of the several carriers 
parties to the proceeding, and such carriers fail to notify the Commission 
within twenty days after notice of such order that they have agreed 
among themselves as to the changes to be made to effect compliance 
therewith, the Commission may issue a supplemental order prescribing 
the rates to be charged to or from such common points by either or all 
of the parties to the proceeding, which order shall be observed by the 
carriers concerned. 

Sec. 3. That every such order, as to its justness, reasonableness, 
and lawfulness, shall be reviewable by any circuit court of the United 
States for any district through which any portion of the road of any 
carrier named in such order shall run, to which a petition filed on its 
equity side, within twenty days from the service of such order, shall 
be first presented by any party interested. It shall be the duty of the 
Commission, within twenty days after notice, to cause to be filed in any 
court to which such petition shall have been so presented a duly cer- 
tified copy of its entire record in connection with the order to be re- 
viewed, including petition, answers, testimony, report and opinion of the 
Commission, its order, and all other papers whatsoever in connection 
therewith. The court shull thereupon proceed to hear the same upon 
the petition, record, and testimony returned by the Commission; or. In 
its discretion, may, upon the application of either party, and in such 
manner as it shall direct, cause additional testimony to be taken; and 
thereupon if, after hearing, said court shall be of the opinion that said 
order was made under some error of law, or is, upon the facts, unjust 
or unreasonable, it shall modify, set aside, or annul the same by appro- 
priate decree; otherwise the petition shall be dismissed. Pending such 
review, however, the court may, upon application and hearing, if in its 
opinion the order is clearly unlawful or erroneous, suspend said order. 
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Any party to the cause may, within thirty days of the rendition of any 
final decree of said court, appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which court shall proceed to hear and determine such appeal. 
But neither the order of the circuit court nor the execution of any writ 
or process thereon shall be stayed or suspended during the pendency of 
such appeal. The said several courts of the United States shall be and 
are vested with full jurisdiction and all necessary powers In the premisea 
The case in both the circuit court and the Supreme Court shall have pre- 
cedence over all except criminal cases. 

Sec. 4. That the defense in all such proceedings for review shall 
be undertaken by the United States district attorney for the district 
wherein the action is brought, under the direction of th€ Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, and the costs and expenses of such defense 
shall be paid out of the appropriation for the expenses of the courts 
of the United States. The Commission may, with the consent of the 
Attorney-General, employ special counsel in -any proceeding under this 
Act, paying the expense of such employment out of its own appropriation. 
Sec. 5. That if any party bound thereby shall refuse or neglect 
to obey or perform any order of the commission mentioned in section . 
one of thia Act at any time while the same Is in force, obedience and 
performance thereof shall be summarily enforced by writ of injunction 
or other proper process mandatory, or otherwise, which shall be issued by 
any circuit court of the United States upon petition of said commission or 
of any party interested, accompanied by a certified copy of the order al- 
leged to be violated and evidence of the violation alleged, and in addition 
thereto the offending party shall be subject to a penalty of five thousand 
dollars for each day of the continuance of such violation, which, to- 
gether with costs of suit, shall be recoverable by said Commission by 
action of debt in any circuit court of the United States, and when so 
recovered shall be for the use of the United States. 

Sec. 6. That all Acts or parts of Acts In confiict with the provisions 
of this Act are hereby repealed, but such repeal shall not affect causes 
now pending in court nor rights which have already accrued, but such 
causes shall be prosecuted to a conclusion and such rights enforced in 
a manner heretofore provided by law. All existing laws relative to tes- 
timony in cases or proceedings under or connected with the Act to regu- 
late commerce shall also apply to any case or proceeding authorized by 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. That this Act shall take effect from its passage. 

NORTH DAKOTA LAW REGULATING TRANSPORTATION OF 
LIVE STOCK. 

An Act Defining the Duty of Railroads, Railroad Corporatipns, Rail- 
road Companies, Express Companies, Car Companies and every Common 
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Carrier other than by water, and the person or persons operating such 
Common Carrier, as receiver, lessee or trustefe, in the transportation of 
any kind of live stock, and povlding an average minimum rate of speed 
of all trains carrying any such live stock, and providing penalties for 
all failures to comply with the provisions of this act. 

Be It enacted, etc.: 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of every railroad, railroad corpora- 
tion, railroad company, express company, car company and of every com- 
mon carrier other than by water, by whatever name it may be called, or 
by whomsoever operated, and which is wholly or in part engaged in the 
transportation of any kind of live stock by railroad within or to or from 
any point In this state, to transport any and all such live stock so by It 
being transported, with the utmost diligence, and to maintain within this 
state In all trains so transporting any such live stock an average mini- 
mum rate of speed of not less than twenty miles per hour from the time 
any such live stock Is loaded upon or Into Its cars until such train reaches 
its destination, deducting only in the computation of such average mini- 
mum rate of speed such reasonable time as any such live stock may be 
necessarily delayed in unloading to feed, water and rest, and. In feeding, 
' watering and resting, and In reloading. 

Section 2. Every railroad, railroad corporation, railway company, 
express company, car company or common carrier other than by water, 
and the person or persons operating such common carrier as receiver, 
lessee or trustee, violating any of the provisions of section 1 of this act 
shall be liable to the owner or owners of any live stock, so being trans- 
ported. In the sum of $5.00 per car for each and every hour any car. 
wholly or In part loaded with any live stock, U detained beyond the time 
provided In said section 1 of this act, and. In addition thereto, every such 
railroad, railroad corporation, railroad company, express company, car 
company or common carrier, or the person or persons operating any such 
common carrier as receiver, lessee or trustee, shall be liable to such owner 
or owners of said live stock for all damages sustained on account of any 
such delay, to be collected in an action by such owner or owners In any 
court of competent jurisdiction in this state. 

Section 3. All acts and parts of acts In any way conflicting with 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Approved March 19, 1903. 

REPRESENTATIVE COWHERD'S INVESTIGATION RESOLUTION. 

Fifty-eighth Congress, second session. House of Representatives. 
Resolution No. 237. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

March 1, 1904. — Referred to the Committee on Rules and ordered 
to be printed. 
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Mr. Cowherd submitted the following 

KESOLUTION. 

Whereas the shippers of live stock in the United States have peti- 
tioned Congress, setting forth the fact that they are not fairly treated 
by the railroad companies of the West in shipments of this kind; and 

Whereas it is asserted in said petition that the live stock interests 
of the United States are suffering large losses by reason of the refusal 
of the railroad companies to furnish proper facilities for handling inter- 
state commerce of this character; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate said charges and 
are hereby authorized to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of books and papers necessary for such investigation, to ex- 
amine witnesses under oath, to have the assistance of a stenographer, 
and to exercise all functions necessary to a complete investigation of 
said charges. 

KANSAS RAILROAD COMMISSIONERS' LAW. 
Chapter 286 — Session Laws of 1901. 

RELATING TO RAILROADS. 

An act concerning railroads and other common carriers and repealing 
sections 1332, 1333, 1335, 1336, 1340, 1344, 1348, of the General Statutes 
of 1889, and all other acts and parts of acts in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

Section 1. The executive council shall, before the first day of April 
next, elect three competent persons, who shall constitute a board of rail- 
road commissioners, and who shall hold their office from the date of their 
respective elections for the terms of one, two and three years from the 
1st day of April next. 

Sec. 2. The executive council shall, in like manner, before the 1st 
day of April in each year thereafter, elect a commissioner to continue in 
office for the term of three years from said date; and in case any vacancy 
occurs in said board, by resignation or otherwise, shall in the same man- 
ner elect a commissioner to serve for the residue of the term. All votes 
cast by each member of the executive council for the election of any per- 
son to the office of railroad commissioner shall be recorded in a journal 
kept by them for that purpode which journal shall be kept open at all 
times to public inspection. 

Sec. 3. The said board of commissioners shall have power to ap- 
point a secretary and a stenographer, and to remove either at pleasure. 

Sec. 4. No person owning any bonds, stock or property in any rail- 
road company, or who is in the employment or who is in any way or 
manner pecuniarily interested in any railroad, shall be eligible to the 
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office of railroad commissioner, secretary, or stenographer to said board. 
Said railroad commissioners, secretary and stenographer shall be qualified 
electors of the state. No more than two of the commissioners shall be- 
long to the same political party. Said commissioners, secretary and steno- 
grapher shall be sworn to the due an4 faithful performance of the duties 
of their respective offices before entering upon the discharge of the same. 
Each of said commissioners shall enter into bonds, with security to be 
approved by the executive council, in the sum of ten thousand dollars, 
conditioned for the faithful performance of his duties. 

Sec. 5. Said board of commissioners shall keep an accurate record 
of all its official acts, and shall also provide a seal, on which shall be the 
impression "Board of Railroad Commissioners, State of Kansas. Seal." 
All process or certificates Issued or given by the board shall be attested 
by said seal. Copies of the record of the board, certified by the secre- 
tary and attested with the seal of the board, shall be received in evidence 
with the like effect as copies of other public records. 

Sec. 6. Said commissioners shall keep their office in the state-house 
in the city of Topeka, and they or either of them may act officially in 
any part of the state. They shall each receive a salary of two thousand 
.five hundred dollars per annum, and the secretary shall receive a salary 
of one thousand five hundred dollars per annum, and the stenographer 
shall receive a salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum, to be paid as 
the salaries of other state officers are paid; and the said board shall 
be provided, at the expense of the state, with necessary office furniture 
and ' stationery. 

Sec. 7. Said commissioners shall have the general supervision of 
all railroads operated by steam within the state, and all express com- 
panies, sleeping-oar companies, and all other persons, companies or cor- 
porations doing business as common carriers in this state; and shall 
inquire into any neglect or violations of the laws of this state by any 
person, company or corporation engaged in the business of transporta- 
tion of persons or property therein, or by the officers, agents or employees 
thereof; and shall also from time to time carefully examine and inspect 
the condition of each railroad in the state, and of Its equipment, and the 
manner of its conduct and management with reference to the public 
safety and convenience. 

Sec. 8. Any member of said board, while acting in the performance 
of his official duties, together with such secretary, stenographer, account- 
ant, expert or other agent whose services he deems to be important in 
the discharge of said duties, shall have the right of passing at all times 
over all railroads and on all railroad trains or any part thereof in this 
state, free of charge. 

Sec. 9. The said commissioners shall have power, in the discharge 
of the duties of their office, to examine any of the books, papers or docu- 
ments of any such company or corporation, or to examine, under oath 
or otherwise, any officer, director, agent or employee thereof, or any other 
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person. The commissioners, or either of them, are empowered to issue 
subpoenas and administer oaths; and any person who may wilfully ob- 
struct said commissioners, or either of them, in the performance of their 
duties or who may refuse to give any information within their posses- 
sion that may be required by said commissioners within the line of their 
duty, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable, on 
conviction thereof, to a fine not less than one hundred dollars nor 
more than one thousand dollars, in the discretion of the court; the cost 
of such subpoenas and investigation to be paid by the state, on the cer- 
tificate of said commissioners. 

Sec. 10. Whenever in the Judgment of the railroad commissioners, 
it shall appear that any railroad corporation or other transportation com- 
pany fails in any respect or particular to comply with the terms of its 
charter, or the laws of the state, or whenever in their Judgment any 
repairs are necessary upon its roads, or any addition to its rolling-stock, 
or any addition to or change of its stations or station-houses, or any 
change in its rates for transporting freight, or any change in the mode 
of operating its road and conducting its business is reasonable and ex- 
pedient in order to promote the security, convenience and accommodation 
of the public, said commissioners shall inform such corporation of the 
improvement and changes which they adjudge to be proper, by a notice 
thereof in writing, to be served by leaving a copy thereof, certified by the 
commissioners' secretary, with any station agent, clerk, treasurer or 
any director of said corporation; and if such orders are not complied 
with, the said commissioners, upon complaint, shall proceed to enforce 
the same in accordance with the provisions of this act as in other cases. 
Nothing in this section nor in section 7 shall be construed as relieving 
any railroad company or other transportation corporation from their 
responsibility or liability for damage to person or property. 

Sec. 11. Subject to such rules, regulations and restrictions as the 
board of railroad commissioners may prescribe, any person, partnership 
or corporation engaged in business other than that of a common carrier 
may own or lease railroad-cars, and may load and bill the same to any 
railroad point, and all railroad companies and connecting lines to whom 
any such car is delivered shall receive and transport the same with all 
reasonable dispatch towards its destination; provided, that such cars 
shall be constructed in conformity to the rules and regulations of the 
company to which such application is made, and for such compensa- 
tion as may be fixed by the commissioners; and, having arrived at its 
destination, it shall be unloaded, and shall be, unless otherwise ordered 
by the shipper, returned to its starting point with like dispatch, and shall 
not be deviated from its route, and shall be in all respects handled the 
same as a car belonging to any^railroad company; provided, that it may 
be by said railroad company reasonably loaded upon its return trip, and 
the owner be allowed a reasonable sum for its use; and such owner 
shall be responsible for all necessary repairs. 
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Sec. 12. Any person, upon written permission given by the board, 
may exercise, in the same manner and to the same extent as is now 
enjoyed by railroad companies, the right of condemning and appropriating 
land and laying out and constructing any spur, switch or railroad ,track 
thereover, and connecting the same with any railroad already con- 
structed; and the right to use such spur, switch or track shall be public, 
at rates and on terms and conditions such as the board shall prescribe, 
if the parties interested can not agree; provided, that no such connection 
shall be made with the main track of any railroad between stations 
without the consent of such railroad company. 

Sec. 13. Whenever, in the judgment of the board of railroad com- 
missioner, it is necessary to the convenience or accommodation of the 
public that two or more roads that cross or run parallel with each other 
should connect at or near the point of crossing or places of business 
along such road, for the transfer of cars from one road to another, the 
board may require the construction of necessary switch connections be- 
tween such railroads at the points where deemed necessary in the fol- 
lowing manner: Said board of railroad commissioners shall serve upon 
the railroad companies whose roads it is deemed necessary to connect 
a certified copy of their findings and decision, in which shall be stated 
the character of connections to be built, whose duty it shall then be to 
construct such switch connections within such time as the board shall 
prescribe, and the expense of the same shall be borne equally by the 
companies whose roads so connect or run parallel. If one of said com- 
panies shall build the whole of said switch, it may recover one-half of 
the cost of the same from the company whose duty it was to construct 
one-half of the switch. The companies whose roads so connect may oper- 
ate and maintain such switch jointly. Any railroad company failing or 
refusing to comply with the requirements of the said board in relation 
to such switch shall be subject to a penalty of five hundred dollars, to 
be recovered in a civil action in the name of the state. 

Sec. 14. Any railroad company authorized to operate a railroad 
in this state desiring to cross or unite its track with any other railroad 
upon the grounds of such other railway corporation shall make applica- 
tion in writing to the board of railroad commissions, stating the place 
of crossing or intersection; whereupon the board of railroad commis- 
sioners shall fix a day for the hearing of such application, and notify 
the railway corporations Interested, at which time, unless further time 
be granted by the board, the corporations interested shall be heard in 
regard to the necessity, place, manner and time of such crossing or 
connection; and upon such hearing either party, or the board, may call 
and examine witnesses In regard to the matter; and the board shall, 
after such hearing and a personal examination of the locality where 
a crossing or connection is desired, determine whether there is a neces- 
sity for such crossing or not, and, if so, the place thereof, whether it 
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shall be over or under the existing railroad, or at grade, and in other 
respects the manner of such crossing and the terms upon which the 
same shall be made and maintained; provided, that no crossing shall be 
made through the yards or over the switches or side-tracks of any 
existing railroad if a crossing can . ^ effected at any other place that 
is practicable. If either party shall be dissatisfied with the terms and 
order made by said board of railroad commissioners, it may appeal to 
the district court of the county wherein such crossing or connection 
is sought to be made in the same manner as appeals are allowed from 
a judgment of a justice of the peace to the district court, and said appeal 
and all subsequent proceedings shall only affect the amount of compen- 
sation, if any, and other terms of crossing fixed by said board, but shall 
not delay the making of said crossing or connection; provided, the cor- 
poration desiring such crossing or connection shall deposit with the 
county treasurer of the cf>unty where crossing or connection is sought 
to be made the amount of compensation, if any is fixed by said board 
of railroad commissioners, and shall execute and file with said board a 
bond of sufficient security, to be approved by any member of said board, 
to pay all damages and comply with all terms that may be adjudged by 
the district court. Any railroad company which shall violate or evade 
any of the provisions of this section shall forfeit, for every such ofFense, 
to the person, company or corporation injured thereby, three times the 
actual damages sustained by the party aggrieved. 

Sec. 15. When in any case two or more railroads crossing each 
other at a common grade shall, by a system of interlocking or automatic 
signals, or by any works or fixtures to be erected by them, render it safe 
for engines and trains to pass over such crossings without stopping, and 
such interlocking or automatic signals or works or fixtures shall be 
approved by the board of railroad commissioners, then, in that case, it 
is hereby made lawful for the engines and trains of such railroad or rail- 
roads to pass over such crossing without stopping, any law or the provi-' 
sions of any law to the contrary, notwithstanding; and when two or more 
railroads cross each other at a common grade, either of such roads may ap- 
ply to the board of railroad commissioners for the permission to introduce 
upon both of said railroads some system of interlocking or automatic 
signals or works or fixtures rendering it safe for engines and trains to 
pass over such crossings without stopping, and it shall be the duty of 
said board of railroad commissioners, if the system of works and fix: 
tures which it is proposed to erect by said company are in the opinion 
of the board sufficient and proper, to grant such permission. 

Sec. 16. Any railroad company which has obtained permission to 
introduce a system of interlocking or automatic signals at its crossing 
at a common grade with any other railroad, as provided in the last sec- 
tion, may, after thirty days' notice in writing to such other railroad 
company, introduce and erect such interlocking or automatic signals 
or fixtures; and if such railroad company, after such notification, refuses 
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to join with the railroad company giving such notice in the construction 
of such works or fixtures, it shall be lawful for said first company to 
enter upon the right of way and tracks of such second company, in such 
manner as to not unnecessarily impede the operation of such road, and 
erect such works and fixtures, and may recover in any action at law from 
such second company one-half of the total cost of erecting and main- 
taining such interlocking or automatic signals or works or fixtures on 
both of said roads. 

Sec. 17. It shall be the duty of the board of railroad commissioners, 
upon complaint and application by the mayor and council of any city, 
or the trustee of any township in this state, requesting an order of said 
board to require any railroad company in this state to construct any 
depots, side-tracks, switches or other facilities at any point on the line 
of such railroad, for the convenience and safety of the public in the 
transaction of business with such railroad and the interchange of busi- 
ness between connecting or parallel railroads at any station, town or 
city in this state, to investigate such complaint, after giving proper 
notice to the railroad companies interested; and said commissioners, after 
such examination, shall make such orders as they shall deem necessary 
and proper in relation to the construction and maintenance of suQh de- 
pots, connections, switches or side-tracks as in the judgment of the said 
board shall be necessary. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of said railroad commissioners, upon 
the complaint and application of any consignor or consignee or of the 
mayor and council of any city or the trustee of any township, to make an 
examination of the rate of freight tariff charged by any such company, 
and of the condition or operation of any railroad any part of whose 
location lies within the limits of such city or township; and if twenty-five 
or more legal voters in any city or township shall, by petition in writing, 
request the mayor and council of such city or the trustee of such town- 
ship to make the said complaint and application, and the mayor and 
council or the trustee refuse or decline to comply with the prayer of the 
petition, they shall state the reason for such non-compliance, in writing, 
upon the petition, and return the same to the petitioners; and the peti- 
tioners may thereupon, within ten days from the date of such refusal 
and return, present such petition to said commissioners; and said com- 
missioners shall, if upon inquiry and hearing of the petitioners they 
think that the public good demands the examination, proceed to make 
it in the same manner as if called upon by the mayor and council of 
any city or the trustee of any township. Before proceeding to make 
such examination in accordance with such application or petition, said 
commissioners shall give to the petitioners and railroad company reason- 
able notice in writing of the time and place of entering upon the same. 
If upon such examination it shall appear to said commissioners that the 
complaint alleged by the applicants or petitioners be well founded, they 
shall so adjudge; and they shall then and there decide what is a reason- 
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able charge for such freights and shall inform the corporation operating 
such railroad company of their adjudication within ten days, and shall 
certify to such complainants the result of such adjudication; and such 
adjudication shall be prima facie evidence of what a reasonable charge 
in all actions for such service. And whenever the board of railroad com- 
missioners shall decide what is a reasonable charge for any freights, 
based on the classification existing at the time of such decision, no rail- 
road company shall thereafter, without the consent of the commissioners, 
alter such classification so as in effect to increase such charge as to 
any class of goods, but such decision as to what is a reasonable charge 
shall be interpreted according to the classification existing when such 
decision was made. 

Sec. 19. In all cases where complaints shall be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 18 of this act that an unreasonable 
charge is made, or that the rates charged for freight are unjust, unrea- 
sonable, or extortionate, and the board shall find such complaint to be 
true, they shall require a modified charge for the service rendered 
such as they shall deem to be reasonable, and shall certify their find- 
ings to the managing officer of the road against which complaint is made-, 
and the rates so determined by the board to be reasonable shall be by 
the railroad company affected thereby accepted, and posted up in a con- 
spicuous place in each depot on the line of its road that may be desig- 
nated by said board; and if any railroad company shall fail for a period 
of ten days to accept such rates and post the same as herein provided in 
each depot on the line of its road that may be designated by said board, 
then said board shall cause the rates so determined by the board to be 
reasonable to be published in the official state paper, and thereupon and 
after such publication such rates so found shall, in all actions arising 
in any court in the state, be taken to be reasonable compensation for 
the services for which they are provided, until the contrary is proven; 
and all compensation demanded or received by any such railroad company 
in excess of the rates so determined by the board shall, in any such action, 
be taken to be unjust, unreasonable, and extortionate, until the con- 
trary is proven. All cases of a failure to comply with the recommenda- 
tion of the board of commissioners shall be embodied in the annual re- 
port of the board of commissioners to the governor, and the same shall 
apply to any unjust discrimination, extortion or overcharge by said com- 
pany, OT any other violation of this act by such company. 

Sec. 20. No railroad company shall charge or receive a rate in ex- 
cess of three cents per mile for the transportation of any passenger who 
is over twelve years of age upon any railroad in this state, nor in excess 
of half that sum per mile for the transportation of any passenger be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve years. Each passenger over twelve 
years of age paying fare shall be entitled to have transported, without 
additional charge, baggage not exceeding one hundred and fifty pounds 
in weight; and each passenger of twelve years of age or under, paying 
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fare, shall be entitled to haye transported, without additional charge, 
baggage not exceeding seventy-five pounds in weight. In every case ' 
where any passenger on any railroad in this state shall fail to present 
to the conductor or collector upon the train a ticket for his or her jour- 
ney, it shall be lawful for said railroad company to charge and collect 
from said passenger, in excess of the regular schedule of fare, the sum 
of ten cents; provided, however. In such case the conductor or collector 
shall thereupon issue to the passenger paying the excess of fare a receipt 
or check for such excess, which amount shall be refunded to such pas- 
senger on presentation of such receipt or check to any regular ticket 
agent of said railway company. 

Sec. 21. No railroad company shall charge, demand or receive from 
any person, company or corporation an unreasonable price for the trans- 
portation of persons and property, or for the hauling or storing of 
freight, or for the use of its cars, or for any privilege of Its service af- 
forded by It In the transaction of its business as a railroad company; and 
upon complaint In writing made to the board of railroad commissioners 
that an unreasonable price has been charged, such board shall investi- 
gate said complaint, and. If sustained, shall make a certificate under their 
seal setting forth what Is a reasonable charge for the service rendered, 
which shall be prima facie evidence of the matter therein stated. 

Sec. 22. It shall be the duty of any railroad company, when within 
its power to do so, and upon reasonable notice, to furnish suitable cars 
to any and all persons, without discrimination, who may apply there- 
for in good faith for the transportation of any and all kinds of freight, 
and to receive and transport such freight with all reasonable dispatch, 
and to provide and keep suitable facilities for the receiving and handling 
of the same at any depot on the line of its road, and also to receive and 
transport in like manner the empty or loaded cars furnished by any con- 
necting road, to be delivered at any * station or stations on the line 
of Its road, to be loaded or discharged, or reloaded and returned to the 
road so connecting; and for compensation it shall not demand or receive 
any greater sum than is accepted by it from any other connecting rail- 
road for a similar service; and for a failure on the part of any rail- 
road company to furnish cars to any shipper who may in good faith 
apply therefor, In accordance with the requirements of this section. It 
shall forfeit to the person damaged thereby the sum of two dollars for 
each and every day such failure shall continue after the lapse of a reasoif- 
able time for the compliance with such application, in addition to the 
actual damages by him sustained, to be recovered by action in the dis- 
trict court; provided, that no such action shall be brought until such 
claim has been submitted to the board of commissioners, and until they 
have determined and certified that In their opinion the claim is well 
founded, but such certificate shall not be considered evidence as to the 
merits of the claim; and provided further, that the refusal of the shipper 
to deposit twenty-five per cent, of the freight In advance shall be deemed 
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conclusive evidence in «uch an action that such application was not 
made in good faith. 

Sec. 23. If complaint shall be made by any railroad company in 
this state against any other railroad company in this state on ac- 
count of failure, neglect or refusal to comply with the pro- 
visions of the preceding section, the board of railroad commissioners 
shall, upon notice to said railroad company, investigate such complaint, 
and thereupon make such order as in the opinion of said board shall 
be just and reasonable for the public interests, and may fix in such order 
a reasonable switching charge for any service required by such order, 
which switching charge shall be paid by the railroad company receiving 
the service, and shall not be added to the rate paid by any consignor or 
consignee interested in such shipment. 

Sec. 24. Neither said board of railroad commissioners nor any 
railroad company shall raise the charge for the transportation of freight 
on arfy railroad without first giving sixty days' public notice of such 
change, in such manner as the commissioners may determine. 

Sec. 25. No railroad company shall charge, demand or receive 
from any person, company, or corporation, for the transportation of any 
prqperty, or for any other service, a greater or less sum than it shall 
at the same time charge, demand or receive from any other person, 
company or corporation for a like service from the same place, or upon 
like conditions and under similar circumstances; and all concession of 
rates, drawbacks and contracts for special rates shall be open • to and 
allowed all persons, companies and corporations alike; nor shall it 
charge more for transporting freight from any point on its line than a 
fair and just proportion of the price it charges for the same kind of 
freight transported from any other point; nor shall it be lawful to charge 
a greater freight-rate to haul any class of goods for a shorter distance 
than for a longer one in the same general direction under like conditions, 
and over the same system of road in Kansas, except by the consent of 
the commissioners. 

Sec. 26. It shall be unlawful for any railroad company to make 
any contract or enter into any stipulation with any other railroad com- 
pany running in the same general direction, by which either company 
shall, directly or indirectly, agree to divide, in any manner or propor- 
tion, the joint earnings upon the whole or any part of the freight trans- 
ported over such road; and any violation of this provision shall render 
the railroad company violating the same liable to a penalty of five 
thousand dollars for each month for which such earnings are divided, 
to be recovered for the use of the common-school fund, in the name of 
the state. 

Sec. 27. No railroad company shall be permitted, except as other- 
wise provided by regulation or order of the board, to change or limit its 
common-law liability as a common carrier. All railroad companies shall; 
on demand, issue duplicate freight receipts to shippers, in which shall 
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be stated the class or classes of freight shipped, the freight charges over 
the road giving the receipt, and, so far as practicable, shall state the 
freight charges over the other roads that carry such freight. When the 
consignee presents the railroad receipt to the agent of the railroad that 
delivers such freight, such agent shall deliver the articles shipped, on 
payment of the rate charged for the class of freights mentioned in the 
receipt. 

Sec. 28. Said commissioners shall, on or before the first Monday 
in December in each year, make a report to the governor of their doings 
for the preceding year, containing such facts, statements and explana- 
tions as will disclose the working of the system of railroad transportation 
in this state, and its relations to the general business and prosperity of 
the citizens of the state, and such suggestions and recommendations in 
respect thereto as may seem appropriate. Said report shall also contain, 
as to every railroad corporation doing business in this state — 

First, The amount of its capital stock. 

Second, The amount of its preferred stock, if any, and the con- 
dition of its preferment. 

Third, The amount of its funded debt, and the rate of interest. 

Fourth, The amount of its floating debt. 

Fifth, The cost and actual present cash value of its road and equip- 
ment, including permanent way, buildings and rolling-stock, all real 
estate used exclusively in operating the road, and all fixtures and con- 
veniences for transacting its business. 

Sixth, The estimated value of all other property owned by such cor- 
poration, with a schedule of the same, not including lands granted in 
aid of its construction. 

Seventh, A list of all its officers and directors, with their respective 
places of residence. 

Eighth, Such statistics^ of the road and of its business for the year 
as may, in the judgment of the commissioners, be necessary and proper 
for the information of the legislature, or as may be required by the 
governor. 

Ninth, The average amount of tonnage that can be carried over each 
road in the state with an engine of given power. 

Such report shall exhibit and refer to the condition of such cor- 
poration on the 1st day of July of each year, and the details of its busi- 
ness transacted during the year ending June 30. 

Sec. 29. To enable said commissioners to make such report, the 
president or managing officer of each railroad or transportation company 
doing business in this state shall annually make to the said commis- 
sioners, on the 15th day of September of each year, such returns, in the 
form which they may prescribe, as will afford the information required 
for their said official report. Such returns shall be verified by the oath 
of the officer making them; and any corporation herein named whose 
returns shall not be made as herein prescribed by the 15th day of Sep- 
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tember shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars for each and 
every day after the 16th day of September that such returns shall be wil- 
fully delayed or refused. 

Sec. 30. Any person who shall wilfully and corruptly swear, testify 
or affirm falsely to any material matter, upon any oath or affirmation 
or declaration legally administered in any cause, matter or proceeding 
before said board or any member thereof, or in any return, answer or 
report k*equired by this act to be made, shall be deemed guilty of wilful 
and corrupt perjury, and shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
penitentiary at hard labor for a term not exceeding seven years. 

Sec. 31. The board of railroad commissioners shall enforce its or- 
ders for the erection and maintenance of depots, the construction of con- 
Dectioss, side-tracks and switches, and charges for switching between 
connecting or parallel lines of railroad, as hereinbefore provided for, as 
provided in the next section. 

Sec 32. For every neglect or refusal of any railroad company, cor- 
poration, receiver or person operating any railroad in this state to com- 
ply with any order of the board of railroad commissioners of this state 
made in pursuance of the foregoing provisions, the person or corporation 
so neglectlQg .or refusing shall forfeit to the state of Kansas, for the 
benefit of the school fund, the sum of one hundred dollars for each and 
every day that any such order is neglected or disobeyed after the expira- 
tion of thirty days from the date of service of notice on the president, 
managing officer, superintendent, any member of the board of directors 
or any station agent or person in charge of any office or station of such 
company by the board of railroad commissioners of the making of such 
order, to be recovered by civil action in the name of the state, which 
action shall be prosecuted by the attorney general in any county having 
jurisdiction; provided, that upon good cause shown the board of railroad 
commissioners may extend the time within which such order shall be 
complied with to such an extent as, in the opinion of the board, under 
the circumstances of the particular case, may be necessary or desirable. 

Sec. 33. Any railroad company which shall violate any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall forfeit, for every such ofPense, to the person, 
company or corporation aggrieved thereby, three times the actual dam- 
ages sustained by the said party aggrieved, together with the costs of 
suit, and a reasonable attorney fee, to be fixed by the court; and if an 
appeal be taken from the judgment or any part thereof, it shall be the 
duty of the appellate court to include in the judgment an additional rea- 
sonable attorney's fee for services in the appellate court or courts. 

Sec. 34. Any railroad company or individual wilfully violating or 
evading any of the provisions of this act not otherwise herein provided 
for shall for each offense, forfeit and pay a penalty of not less than one 
hundred nor more than five thousand dollars. All penalties provided for 
in this act shall be recovered by a civil action to be instituted and prose- 
cuted in the name of the state, by the county attorney of the county 
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in which the offense has been committed, upon the direction of the 
board of railroad commissioners. If upon the trial of said action the 
jury shall find for the plaintifP, they shall assess and return with their 
verdict the amount of the fine to be imposed upon the defendant, and 
the court shall render Judgment accordingly. All such penalties so re- 
covered shall be paid into the school fund of the county in which such 
offense lias been committed, and the board of railroad commissioners 
may require the attorney general to assist such county attorney In the 
prosecution of such action. No bond for costs shall be required of the 
state in any such action. 

Sec. 35. Nothing in this act shall be construed to estop or hinder 
any person or corporation from bringing suit against any such rail- 
road company for any violation of any of the laws of this state for the 
government of railroads. 

Sec. 36. In any action against any railroad company for viola- 
tions of the provisions of this act, the plaintifT may join in the same peti- 
tion as many different causes of action as he may have against such 
company arising under this act. 

Sec. 37. In construing this act, unless such meaning be repugnant 
to the context or the manifest intention of the legislature, the term 
"railroad company," shall include and be construed to mean any incorpo- 
rated railroad company, or any express or transportation company or 
other common carrier, or any railroad-bridge company, or any person or 
persons, lessee, assignee, trustee, receiver, partnership, joint-stock com- 
pany, or corporation, engaged wholly, partially, jointly or severally in 
laying out, constructing, owning, operating, using or maintaining any 
railroad operated by steam, or any portion or part of such railroad line. 
The word "person" shall include persons, partnerships, joint-stock com- 
panies, or corporations. 

Sec. 38. It shall be the duty of every railroad company, and each 
and every ofllcer, agent and employee of any railroad company, and of 
each and every person engaged in any capacity in the conduct of the 
business of a common carrier, to obey all reasonable orders of the board 
of railroad commissioners made under the authority conferred by this 
act. In case any railroad company, or any such officer, agent, employee, 
or person, shall violate or shall refuse or fail to obey any such order 
lawfully made by said board of railroad commissioners, any person 
aggrieved thereby may institute and prosecute mandamus proceedings in 
the Supreme Court, in the name of the state on the relation of such per- 
son, to compel compliance with and obedience to such order; and in 
any case where, in the opinion of the board of railroad commissioners, 
the interest of the public requires it, such board shall require such pro- 
ceeding to be brought, and such proceeding shall then be brought by the 
attorney general in the name of the state. The practice in such pro- 
ceedings shall be as in other cases of mandamus, but the court may con- 
trol the time of trial without regard to the time the issues are joined. 
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Cases instituted under the provisions of this section may have precedence 
as to the time of hearing over all other classes of cases except criminal 
cases. The Supreme Court shall have discretionary authority to refer 
any of the issues in any such proceeding to a referee or referees to be 
appointed by the court for such hearing and finding, and under such 
rules as the court may direct. In any hearing under the provisions of 
this section, the orders and determinations of the board of railroad com- 
missioners shall be deemed prima facie evidence of the matters therein 
stated and found. In such action the court may direct the railroad com- 
pany affected thereby to comply with any part of any rule, order or regu- 
lation of the board, and may hold any part of the same unreasonable, and 
refuse to enforce such part, without affecting the part found to be rea- 
sonable and just. Disobedience of any judgment, order or writ of the 
Supreme Court in any such proceedings shall be punished as in other 
cases of contempt. The proceedings in cases of contempt shall be sum- 
mary in their nature, under such rules as the court shall adopt, and no 
jury trial shall be required or had therein. In addition to the general 
powers of the court to punish for contempt, the court shall have power 
to punish any refusal or failure to obey its orders, made under the 
provisions of this section, by a fine of not to exceed one thousand dollars 
for each day after a day to be fixed by the court that such disobedience 
shall continue, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. In any proceeding instituted under the 
provisions of this section by the attorney general, the costs and ex- 
penses on the part of the plaintiff shall be paid out of the general fund 
of the state, upon approval by the governor, attorney general, and auditor 
of state. The remedies provided by this section shall not be deemed to 
exclude or limit any other remedies provided in this act or existing in 
virtue of any other statutes or common law, but shall be additional thereto. 
Sec. 39. Said board of railroad commissioners shall not make any 
regulation, order, finding or decision against any railroad company or 
enter into any Investigation affecting any railroad company without 
giving such railroad company reasonable notice thereof and an oppor- 
tunity to appear and be heard in respect to the same; and if any railroad 
company shall be dissatisfied with any regulation, order, finding or de- 
cision adopted by said board of railroad commissioners, such dissatisfied 
railroad company shall have the right, within thirty days after the 
making or entering thereof, to bring an action against said board of rail- 
road commissioners as defendants in any court of competent jurisdiction 
to have such regulation, order, finding or decision vacated, and shall 
set forth in the petition the particular regulation, order, finding or de- 
cision complained of and the particular cause or causes of objection to 
any or all of them, and a summons shall be served upon the secretary 
of said board as in other cases. Issues shall be formed and the contro- 
versy tried and determined as in other civil cases of an equitable nature; 
and said court may set aside, vacate or annual one or more or any 
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part of any of the regulations, orders, findings or decisions adopted by 
the said board which shall be found to be unreasonable, unjust, oppressive 
or unlawful, without disturbing others. Either party to said cause, if 
dissatisfied with the judgment or decree of said court; may institute pro- 
ceedings in error in the Supreme Court as in other civil cases, and said 
court shall examine the record, including the evidence, and render such 
judgment as shall be just and proper in the premises. In all litigation 
under this section, the said board shall be entitled to the services of the 
attorney general in their behalf, and the costs incurred by them shall 
be paid by the state. All actions brought under this section shall be ad- 
vanced upon application of either party thereto, and in the hearinsT 
thereof shall have precedence over all other causes except criminal 
cases, to the end that the same may be speedily heard and finally deter- 
mined. The institution of any such action by any railroad company 
shall in no manner interfere with or prejudice the rights of said board 
or any other parties in interest from availing themselves of the remedies 
provided in section 38 of this act; but whenever action shall be brought 
by any railroad company under the provisions of this section within the 
said period of thirty days, no penalties or forfeitures shall attach or 
accrue on account of the failure of the plaintifT to comply with the 
regulation, order, finding or decision .sought to be vacated or modified 
in such action until the validity of such regulation, order, finding or de- 
cision shall have been finally determined in such action, or shall have 
been finally determined by the Supreme Court of Kansas in any pro- 
ceeding to which said railroad company is a party. Whenever a pro- 
ceeding brought in the Supreme Court under section 38 of this act by the 
attorney general, upon the direction of the board of railroad commis- 
sioners, against any railroad company to compel the compliance with 
any order of said board of railroad commissioners shall be pending at 
the same time with an action brought in any District Court of the state 
by such railroad company to vacate such order, the Supreme Court, upon 
such fact being made to appear, may stay all proceedings in said District 
Court in said cause, so far as relates to the subject-matter Involved in such 
proceeding in the Supreme Court, until the final determination thereof by 
the Supreme Court; and if said proceedings in the Supreme Court result 
in a final decision upon the merits, determining the question of the validity 
of such order, said District Court, upon such fact being made to appear, 
shall render judgment in accordance with such decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Sec. 40. Sections 1332, 1333, 1335, 1336, 1340, 1344 and 1348 of the 
General Statutes of 1889, and all other acts and parts of acts in confiict 
with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 41. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its publication in the official state paper. 

Approved February 26, 1901. 

Published in official state paper March 29, 1901. 
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CLASSIFIED CENSUS OF LIVE STOCK— REASON WHY THE BILL 

SHOULD PASS. 

Bulletin No. 47. 

The live stock industry is greater than any other two of the nation, 
and should receive the same coAsideration as others. 

The decline in live stock values since July, 1902, largely through 
manipulations, amounts to 1750,000,000. This could to a great extent 
have been prevented had there been any reliable information as to the 
. supply. • The old system In vogue in the Department of Agriculture of 
''estimating" the number of head of live stock the first of each year, 
taking as the basis the report made from the decennial census, is un- 
reliable and unsatisfactory, not because of any lack of diligence upon the 
part of officials, but because of methods. For instance: The "estimate" 
made by the department on January 1, 1900, was — 

Head. 

Cattle, all kinds 43,902,414 

Classified census of June 1, 1900, gave 67,804,022 

Discrepency of 23,802,608 

Valued at (|22) 1523,657,376 

The "estimate" by the department on January 1, 

1900, on sheep, all kinds 41,883,065 

Classified census of June 1, 1900, gave 61,605,811 

Discrepancy of 19,722,746 

Valued at (12.75) 54,237,550 

The "estimate" by the department on January 1, 

1, 1900, on horses, all kinds 13,537,524 

Classified census of June 1, 1900, gave 18,266,140 

Discrepancy of 4,728,616 

Valued at (|45) 212,787,724 

The "estimate" by the department on January 1, 

1900, on mules, all kinds, was 2,086.027 

Classified census of June 1, 1900, gave 3,271,121 

Discrepancy of 1,185,094 

Valued at (|63) 74,660,922 

The department made no estimate on swine, but 
the classified census gave 62,876,108 head, 
valued at 232,027,707 

Total, exclusive of swine 1865,343,572 
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Showing that nearly one-fourth the value of this great industry is 
without representation in these reports. 

The report as now furnished simply reports as in the United States 
on January 1, 1903, so many "milch cows" and then so many "other cat- 
tle." It is absolutely impossible to tell by these, figures whether these 
"other cattle" are range breeding cows, yearlings or four year old feeders. 
There is no information showing the supply to meet the meat consump- 
tion of the country whatever. The census of the people might as well 
be reported so many "women" and then in the next column so many 
"other women." 

There is no classification in the report on sheep, and it is impossible 
to determine whether they are all ewes, muttons or lambs. 

A PLEA FOR EQUITY IN GOVERNMENT STATISTICS. 

The National Live Stock Association has for nearly two years been 
requesting Congress to pass a law for taking, in 1905, a census of live 
stock, and of the great staple crops of the country. The agricultural pa- 
pers of the country, perceiving the value of such a census to the greatest 
industry of the nation, have quite generally seconded the efforts of the 
National Live Stock Association. This census, if. authorized, will require 
the expenditure of from 11,500,000 to 11,800,000. Is that expenditure justi- 
fied? This question is a vital one and should be squarely met. Are 
similar expenditures made with reference to other farm investments and 
products, and, if so, have they justified themselves? 

In answer to this last inquiry it must be said that the only pro- 
duct or investment of the farm for which a census report has, prior 
to this time, been made more frequently than once in ten years, is that 
of the cotton grown in the Southern States. The census oflace now takes 
an annual census of the pounds of cotton fibre ginned. That census 
requires an expenditure of something over $100,000 annually. The cotton 
crop, including seed in 1899, had a value according to the census of agri- 
culture of 1370,708,746. Owing to the higher prices which now prevail 
for agricultural staples, the annual value of this crop is now materially 
greater. The advance, however, is no more, relatively, than that of 
other agricultural products and investments. In ascertaining the com- 
parative cost and value of census work as now performed for cotton, and 
as asked for other products and investments by the National Live Stock 
Association, the figures for 1899 are used alike for all, since, as a whole, 
the advance from 1899 to the present time applies equally to all. 

The expenditure of $100,000 for an annual census of cotton repre- 
sents one dollar for every $3,707 worth of the crop in a year such as that 
for which all other crops and products must be considered. How does 
this relative expenditure fof the cotton census compare with the ex- 
penditures asked for by the National Live Stock Association? The an- 
swer to this last inquiry can be seen in the following figures: The value 
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of the domestic animals on farms in 1900 was 12,981,722,945. The value 
of the products derived from these animals and classed by the census as 
animal products had a value of $1,431,147,282. The value of the staple 
crops, whose census the Live Stock Association would connect with the 
statistics of animals, had a value in 1899 of $2,514,453,447. The total 
of these three items makes the enormous aggregate of $6,927,323,674. The 
census, at the maximum figure given above of $1,800,000, is an outlay 
of one dollar for every $3,848 of these investments and products whose 
statistics are involved in the proposed census. The proposed expenditure 
which is asked for only once in every five years Is here found, at its 
maximum, to be materially less, relatively, than is now made annually 
for the crop of cotton. It is, when taking a five-year period into consid- 
eration, only one-sixth of that which is now being expended for the cotton 
product of the South. 

In the discussion of the cotton census in the United States Congress, 
no one has raised the question of exorbitant cost, or unjustified expendi- 
ture. The only discussion that has there arisen is whether this expendi- 
ture should be made by the census office or by the division of statisics 
of the Agricultural Department. The outlay of this money for this pro- 
duct has been recommended by every commercial and agricultural paper 
North, South, East and West. This lias been done, although more and 
better statistics of cotton are available outside of those by the census, 
than are in existence with reference to live stock or any farm product 
other than cotton. The business world checks the cotton crop every year 
by accurate data relating to its shipment by rail and boat. This can be 
done for no other product of the farm, and nothing parallel to it is pos- 
sible for the live stock on farms. 

Government and private estimates of the cotton crop are and have 
been more perfect, and hence more satisfactory, than for the other crops 
and the animals for which the live stock people ask a census. The live 
stock people have always been active in supporting all measures for 
more accurate government statistics. They believe in the wisdom of the 
measure that now gives the Southern planter accurate information about 
his crops. They agree with the planters and the business men that the 
needed expenditure of the Government for cotton is justified. But if 
justified for that crop, how much more is a corresponding expenditure 
justified for the things in connection with which the live stock people 
now ask for authority from Congress for a census. But they ask, in this 
connection, not the same, but only one-sixth as much relatively. Is it 
not just that the North and the great West shall be favored In this re- 
spect at least to an extent which is one-sixth as much relatively as that 
now granted the Southern cotton interests? 

Everyone in any way connected with the live stock industry Is 
familiar with the unprecedented decline in value experienced at market 
centers during the past twelve months. This decline was started by 
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manipulation in prices in the interest of corporations, and after a time 
resolved itself into a panic, when live stock was rushed into market in 
numbers never before experienced, resulting in a loss of millions of 
dollars to the live stock men. This decline was aided to a great degree 
by the uncertainty of the farmers and stockmen as to the supply ex- 
isting in the country — no data being available since 1900, everything was 
at sea. Had it been possible for the government to advise the country 
as to the number of head of cattle, sheep and swine, it would have, to 
a great degree, prevented the catastrophe which has befallen this particu- 
lar industry. 

C. F. MARTIN. 

Secretary. 

Orange Judd Company. 
Springfield, Mass., July 8, 1903. 

Mr. Chas. F. Martin, Secretary, National Live Stock Association, Denver, 

Colo. 

Dear Sir: — I have been in correspondence with the Federal Census 
Bureau at Washington over the question of enlarging the scope of the 
1905 census of manufactures, so that it may take in certain of the great 
agricultural features. Mr. Powers, Chief Statistician of the Division of 
Agriculture, advises me that he has also had some correspondence with 
you relative to including in the census of 1905 live stock data. I am 
glad that you have taken up this matter with the federal authorities, 
as it is of the greatest importance that some consideration be given 
to the agricultural interests, which in no wise stand second to manufact- 
ures. Now, while we are in full accord with the wishes of the Live 
Stock Association, that a live stock census should be secured in 1905, 
we were also interested in this work embracing at least some of the big 
staple crops, cereals, hay, etc. 

Now, the important thing is for the agricultural interests, which 
all of us represent, not to ask for too much in this five-year census, lest 
we cause the defeat of any measure in Congress looking toward in- 
cluding various phases of agriculture in the present manufactures law. 
A lot of work will be necessary between now and convening of Con- 
gress to secure proper consideration of this question. Your Association 
has already taken this up with energy. 

I wish you would write me your views on this matter concerning 
the limits that such a census as may be taken in 1905 ought to have. 
I don't believe that the agricultural journals would willingly do anything 
to endanger by extreme requests the movement undertaken by your 
Association, yet feel that if feasible certain items relating to field crops 
ought to receive the consideration suggested. 
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I will be glad to hear from you along this line, and if you so re 
quest will regard your letter confidentially. 

Yours truly, 

A. W. PULTON. 
Managing Bditor. 

[The agricultural and live stock press throughout the country are 
unanimous in their support of this bill. There is no objection from 
either political party. It is only a question of having Congress make 
the necessary appropriation, and this, the stock growers and farmers, 
representing the greatest industry in the country, are honestly entitled 
to.—Editor.] 

SHODDY. 
Statements in Favor of the Grosvenor Anti-Shoddy Bill. 

The purpose of H. R. 14,488 is to make it possible tor the consumer 
to know what he is purchasing, by having th6~ goods stamped so as to 
indicate whether it is all wool, or if not, then the percentage of shoddy 
or waste. There is no objection made to the use of cotton, waste, shoddy, 
mungo, etc., in the manufacture of textile fabrics, when the fact is made 
known to the consumer, and where fraud is not perpetrated by selling 
these mixtures as all-wool, fabrics, which is practically the law govern- 
ing the sale of oleomargarine. 

There are several classes of shoddy. The worst, which constitutes 
the greater part used in America, is from the rotten, castolf rags of 
beggars and the lazar and pest houses of Europe, having in them all 
kinds and amounts of filth and disease. These are gathered by ragpick- 
ers from the slums and alleys and sent to America by the shiploads, 
where they are purchased by a certain class of manufacturers, who, in 
order to take the curse off the name, term the stuff "re-used wool fiber." 
To encourage such a fraud is simply putting the lousy rags of European 
paupers in competition with the sheep and wool growers of America, 
and robbing the American people who wear woolen garments by selling 
them the stuff under a misrepresentation. 

To show the rapid increase in the use of shoddy in this country, 
it is only necesary to quote census figures. In 1860 the census showed 
that there were only thirty establishments, and the value of the product 
for that year was but very little over $400,000. War created a large 
demand for woolen goods, and it is a well known lact that there was a 
large demand for shoddy in the manufacture of army clothing and 
blankets. 

By the census of 1870 the number of establishments had increased 
to fifty-six, nearly 100 per cent, and the product had increased to a value 
of $1,768,592. 

In 1880 the census showed the number of establishments to be 
seventy-three, and the value of the product $4,989,615. While the in- 
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crease of factories was not so great, the increase of the product was as 
|i,700,000 to $4,900,000. 

In 1890 the census showed ninety-four establishments, and a product 
valued at $9,208,011. 

In 1900 there were 105 shoddy establishments using 34,489,524 
pounds of imported shoddy, which was increased to about 74,000,000 
pounds by materials gathered in this country. 

The total production of wool in the United States in the year 1900 
amounted to 305,000,000 pounds in the grease, equal to about 107,000,000 
pounds when scoured and ready for the manufacturer. The shoddy used 
during that year amounted to 74,000,000 pounds, and as each pound of 
shoddy represents, in the mill, three pounds of unscoured wool, it will 
readily be seen that it took the place of 222,000,000 pounds of American 
wool, or 72 per cent, of all the wool grown in the United States during 
that year. In other words, it took the place of the wool from 42,992,000 
of the 61,415,000 head of sheep which are owned in these United States. 

TO TRANSFER THE BUREAU OF FORESTRY TO THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE. 

H. R. 8460. 

[Report No. 48.] 

in the house of representatives. 

December 19, 1903. 

Mr. Mondell, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported, in lieu 
of H. R. 1987, the following bill; which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 



Providing for the transfer of forest reserves from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agriculture. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture shall, from and after the passage of this 
Act, supervise the execution of all laws and regulations affecting public 
lands heretofore or hereafter reserved under the provisions of section 
twenty-four of the Act entitled "An Act to repeal the timber-culture laws, 
and for other purposes," approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and Acts supplemental to and amendatory thereof, after such 
lands have been so reserved, excepting such laws as affect the surveying, 
entering, relinquishing, reconveying, certifying, or patenting of any of 
such lands. 
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MEMORIAL— ASKING FOR APPOINTMENT OF A PUBLIC LANDS 

COMMISSION. 

To the Honorable House of Representatives and the Senate, Fifty-eighth 

Congress of the United States: 

Your memorialists, the National Live Stock Association of the United 
States, in convention assembled at Kansas City, Missouri, desire to re- 
spectfully represent that we are composed of breeders, feeders and hand- 
lers of live stock throughout the United States, and that we are in- 
terested in the grazing of the public lands. We believe that the time 
has come when Congress should take action looking toward laws in the 
West, as the present laws regarding the government of these lands, in 
their application to many localities, have become outgrown and obso- 
lete, owing to the rapid advancement of civilization. 

The suggestion of President Roosevelt, in his last annual message 
to Congress, that larger areas of these semi-arid lands should be allowed 
for homesteads, and that a commission of experts be appointed to in- 
vestigate the present existing conditions, and suggest to Congress the 
remedies that will be fair and just, and that will build up rather than 
retard the growth and improvement of these lands, meets with our 
hearty approval, and we respectfully urge that Congress, at the present 
session, take action looking toward the appointment of an expert com- 
mission, or authorize some of the departments to make such investiga- 
tion into the actual conditions now prevailing, and give the people of 
each locality an opportunity to be fully heard and suggest chaiiges in 
the laws that will benefit all sections of the country. 

It is the earnest desire of the stockmen that Congress take no hasty 
action in this important matter, but, at the same time, the prosperity 
of the western part of this country depends upon an early settlement 
of the important questions involved in the future control and disposition 
of these public lands, and we respectfully urge that steps be taken as 
suggested herein, looking towards the ultimate and satisfactory deter- 
mination of a plan that will meet the approval of the majority in all 
sections of the country. 

And for this your petitioners will ever pray. 

The above was adopted unanimously by the Annual Convention of 
this Association held in Kansas City, Mo., January 14th, 1903. As a 
result. President Roosevelt, in December last, appointed as a commission 
to carry out this work: Hon. Gilford Pinchot, Forester of the Govern- 
ment; Hon. F. H. Newell, Chief of the Geological Survey; Hon. W. A. 
Richards, Commissioner of the General Land OflBce. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION QUESTION. 

STATEMENT OP FACTS SUBMITTED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE 

NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION TO THE TRAFFIC 

MANAGERS OF VARIOUS LINES ENTERING CHICAGO. 

Great Northern Hotel. Chicago, Feb. 25th, 1904. 

Resolution adopted at the Seventh Annual Convention of the National 
Live Stock Association: 

Whereas, The matter of transporting live stock is one of the most 
important and difficult subjects with which the live stock shippers* at 
present have to contend, therefore. 

Be It Resolved, That the Transportation Committee to be appointed 
by the incoming president of the National Live Stock Association be in- 
structed to meet with the railway officials at the most convenient point 
at the earliest possible moment and take such action as may be necessary 
to remedy the evils with which they have to contend; and 

Be It Further Resolved, That in the event no amicable adjustment 
of this difficulty be reached at the proposed conference, then this Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized and Instructed to take such steps as may be 
deemed necessary for the protection of the members of this Association. 

The foregoing resolution was unanimously adopted at the Seventh 
Annual Convention of the National Live Stock Association held in Port- 
land, Oregon, January 12 to 15, 1904. 

F. J. HAGENBARTH, 

President. 
Attest: C. F. MARTIN, 

Secretary. 

EQUIPMENT AND TONNAGE. 

Railroad companies by not furnishing equipment promptly have been 
the cause of great loss to all shippers of live stock, both in extra feed 
bills and heavy shrinkage. For instance, stock has been accepted at 
western Colorado points, billed to Missouri river, and unloaded at Den- 
ver, and has been compelled to lay in the Denver Stock Yards on account 
of the Burlington, Union Pacific and Rock Island not furnishing equip- 
ment promptly, causing heavy feed bills and heavy shrinkage on stock, 
lasting from one to six days. And we cite to you as an instance of this 
kind that of Aiken Brothers of St. Joseph, Mo., who purchased 8,000 
steers from various Colorado points and received them during September 
and October, 1902, at Union Stock Yards, Denver. The following heavy 
shippers also were delayed by the same treatment: M. K. Parsons of 
Salt Lake City, shipping from Grand Junction, Rifle, Dotsero and Wolcott; 
Ora Haley of Laramie, Wyo., shipping from Laramie, Rawlins, Wyoming, 
and Wolcott, Colo.; Degen Brothers, John O. Hall and Brother. McKee 
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and Henderson, all of Denver, and heavy shippers to all eastern 
points. The Denver shippers practically have had this experience 
happen to them every week during the fall shipping season of 1902 
and 1903. The bulk of these shipments originated west of Denver, 
and were billed destination Missouri river, and so accepted by the rail- 
road company, and when turned over to the connecting lines at Denver 
they have frequently failed to furnish equipment for length of time above 
stated, and it looks to us when shipments are so billed and accepted that 
the lines over which they are routed should be and could be made to de- 
liver these shipments in accordance with the billing and contracts given, 
and in a reasonable run of time, or be held accountable for loss both of 
shrinkage and feed bills. 

Exactly the same condition occurs during the spring runs from 
southern points to northern ranges. In the first place owners are often 
compelled to hold cattle at loading points, awaiting cars from one to 
three weeks. When the cars do arrive and cattle are loaded^ they put 
so many cars in a train, loading the eng^ine down to more than its capac- 
ity, so it is impossible to make over five to eight miles an hour, and last 
spring as many as six dead engines of the Santa Fe and Colorado 6 
Southern were reported in the Trinidad and Texllne yards in one day. 
Other serious delays by holding cattle at water tanks and side tracks 
from one to twelve hours before setting them to unloading chutes at 
stock yards, occur and all on account of dead engines. 

Another glaring instance of the evil of the tonnage system, when 
applied to live stock shipments, was that of Messrs. H. G. Wilson, B. 
W. Metcalf, E. M. Marselun, John Maguler, Brunner Brothers and James 
L. McQuillin, who arrived at Guymon, Oklahoma, on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway on the 28th day of November, 1903, with a large 
number of cattle for shipment to Kansas City. They had previously ad- 
vised the agent there of the number of cars they desired. The cattle 
were held back a few miles on the railway on short grass, while one of 
the men went to the statioh for the purpose of learning when they tiould 
load. The agent stated that he had ordered the cars and they would be 
there as soon as possible. 

The weather was very cold and in order to keep the cattle from 
perishing it became necessary to feed while waiting for the cars. Train- 
load after trainload of stock cars passed up and down the road, but none 
were set out at Guymon. Finally on the 29th of December these men 
were advised that they could load at Optima, which was done, and the 
cattle delivered in Kansas City on the 31st day of December, more than 
thirty days after they had been driven to the railroad. The loss to the 
stockmen by shrinkage was very heavy, and in addition to this the own- 
ers were obliged to go to the expense of $1.48 per head for feed. 

Mr. Thomas Bugbee, of Clarendon, Texas, on the Fort Worth & 
Denver road, has also been obliged to hold cattle waiting for cars to be 
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delivered under this system for two or three weeks at a time, and then 
was obliged to return his cattle back on the range because of failure of 
the company to furnish the necessary cars. 

Like experiences were had by I. M. Humphrey, of Rapid City, S. D., 
while shipping from Portales, N. M.; Ed. H. Reid, of Denver, Colo., 
shipping from Odessa, Clarendon and Esteline, Texas; the American Live 
• Stock & Loan Company, Denver, shipping from Esteline, Childress, Here- 
ford, Quanah, Southard, Goodnight and Van Horn, Texas; Urmston, Pat- 
terson ft Baird, shipping from El Paso, Texas; the Pioneer Cattle Com- 
pany and Western Ranches, shipping from Bovina, Texas; Prairie Cat- 
tle Company, from Canyon City, Texas; Murdo Mackenzie, Murdo, 
Texas; T. L. Ackerman, and Behyoner, Middleton, Texas; Sam Spencer, 
from El Paso; E. G. Morehead, Amarillo, Texas; H. B. Cunningham, 
Esteline; J. T. McCusion, from Higgins, Texas; Kilpatrick Brothers, Val- 
lentine, Texas; Newman ft Nation, Bovina, Texas; Bloom Cattle Com- 
pany, Hagerman, New Mexico; George East, Amarillo, Texas; W. D. 
Driskle, Clarendon, Texas; L. L. Russell, Pecos; Harris, Franklin ft 
Company, Portales, Texas; George Chessman, Deming, New Mexico, and 
many others, all of which were shipped from along the lihe of the 
Atchison, Topeka ft Santa Fe system and Colorado ft Southern, and 
branches. And in case of the Green Cattle Company, in 1902, the cattle 
were off of feed and water for sixty hours. Delays in these southern ship- 
ments occurred during the months of May, June and July, 1903, also in 
September and October. Serious Inconveniences and losses were caused, 
both in New Mexico and Colorado by railroad companies not furnishing 
cars for large shipments of sheep ready for market, which had to be 
held from two to six weeks near loading stations on very short feed 
and poor supply of water. The Santa Fe Company was about four weeks 
behind in filling their orders for sheep cars in New Mexico during the 
fall of 1903, Mr. Knott having to wait nearly four weeks at Magdalena 
for cars, and Messrs. Foy, Burns and others had to wait on the Rio 
Grande for cars from one to two weeks at Chama and Pagosa Springs. 

The railroads freely acknowledge, through their agents, that they 
were from two to six weeks behind in furnishing cars as ordered. These 
delays compelling the holding of stock before being loaded and the man- 
ner in which trains have been handled In the past two years; that is, 
the time it takes them to get over the road, only making five to ten 
miles per hour, owing to the heavy tonnage placed on each train, 
has caused a very large extra shrinkage, which, depending on conditions, 
has amounted to the entire freight charges, and in some instances 
more. 

A few years ago, it used to be that a man with ten cars could get 
a special made up with a run of twenty to thirty miles per hour. Now 
if he has twenty to thirty cars, he does not even get a special, and be- 
sides this, the train is loaded down with dead freight to equal the 
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marked tonnage that the engine is supposed to be able to handle; and 
as these estimates are all on engines in first-class condition, it can be 
readily seen that it is very easy to overload them and that this is 
done to the extent of 200 to 300 tons more than their rating capacity, 
it makes it impossible for them to make over five to ten miles per 
hour. 

Frequent causes of additional delays are by long trains being una- 
ble to pass each other on short sidings, and where they ~only get by, 
by "sawing** by each other. January 22nd a shipment was made by the 
Denver Live Stock Commission Company to South St. Joseph and the 
cattle left Denver at 5 p. m. and were unloaded at Lincoln at noon 
the following Monday, the 24th, over forty hours on the road, wliich run 
the Burlington always made in former times in twenty hours. There 
were two dead cattle in this shipment, no explanation, and no recourse 
for loss, except the courts, and just such occurrences as these have hap- 
pened to McKee & Henderson, J. Lobman & Company, John O. Hall, Sam 
Wertheimer, Wolf and Numan and others. Wherever claims are pre- 
sented to the offending railroad for damages of this kind, they are 
all turned down with the statement that the stock was handled in 
good shape, or other evasive replies, which means law suits, if anything 
further is to be accomplished. These facts, of practially weekly oc- 
currence and often daily, should, we think, cause some determined effort 
to have these evils remedied. 

If the tonnage system was abolished it would enable the railroad 
companies to deliver stock cars to loading points much more promptly 
and thereby despatching a greater volume of business within a given 
length of time with increased economy and profit to the business. 

We have been advised, whether or not from reliable source we do 
not pretend to say, that while the tonnage system permits transportation 
companies to move more freight within a given time than under ihe 
old system, it is not entirely satisfactory even to them, and at any rate it 
should not be allowed to continue in force, unless they are prepared to 
render satisfactory service. 

RATES. 

The cattle and sheep from O. R. & N. points to Denver are charged 
the same as Missouri river. Cattle from points in Wyoming, Idaho, 
and Oregon on the O. S. L. Railway are only required to pay from $15 
to $30 per standard car more to the Missouri river than Denver. Cattle 
from D. & R. G. points on the broad gauge to Missouri river only range 
from $14.22 per car to $35 per car over Denver rates, and in some cases 
cost less to the Missouri river than to Denver, as is the case from 
Whitewater, pro rata. Points on the narrow gauge railway range from 
Chama, New Mexico, only require $6 per standard car over Denver rates 
to the Missouri river. From Wolcott to Denver we are charged $43 per 
standard car, while from Salida, Leadville, Granite and Mlnturn from 
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' $48 to |63 per standard car to Denver. Monte Vista to Denver the rate 
is 167.50 per standard car and but |85 to Missouri river. Tres Piedras, 
New Mexico, the rate is |50 per narrow gauge car to Denver and 190.30 
per 30-foot car to the Missouri river, or about |5 over Denver. In several 
instances lines east of Denver haul stock for 130.12 to |35 per car, which 
seems far out of reason in accordance with figures furnished above. 
From El Paso, Texas, to Denver at the rate of |95 per car, while from 
El Paso, Texas, to Claremont, Wyo., or Red Water Tank, S. D., the rate 
is |128 per 36-foot car. From Denver proper to Claremont and Fort 
Custer, Wyo., |65 per car in trainloads of ten or more cars; less than 
trainload lots, the rate is 34 cents per cwt., minimum weight 24,000 
lbs., or $81.60 per car. 

In 1892 the carload rate from Denver to Kansas City was $65 
per car, into which 27,000 lbs. of fat cattle could be loaded. The abroga- 
tion of this rate for the cents per 100 lbs. made the rate $89. or an in- 
crease of $24 per car. This same rate applies to all points intermediate, 
Clayton, New Mexico, to Denver. 

The per car rate from Amarillo, Texas, to Belle Fourche, was formerly 
$65 per car, but this has been increased to $100 under the present rate, 
or a raise of $35 per car. 

We have not, except in a casual way, alluded to the rates' from the 
west to Missouri river points and Chicago and St. Louis. We feel that it 
would take up too much time at this meeting to show the increase now 
charged compared with what we had to pay only a few years ago. Suffice 
it to say that the increase all over is from 25 to 30 per cent., and the 
discrimination against certain localities ridiculously unfair, and we trust 
in adjusting rates this matter will not be lost sight of. 

In addition to this increase, the tonnage system permits the haul- 
ing of 40 cars with the same motive power and the same number of train 
crew that under the old system was required to transport ten cars, a 
decrease in expenses of 4 to 1, with almost a corresponding reduction in 
time. 

The figures and instances furnished above are only a few of what 
might be enumerated, but are sufiaclent to give an idea of the general 
necessity for an adjustment of freight rates. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The new tariff govering shipments of live stock put into effect by the 
different railroad companies on January 1st, 1904, wherein it relates to 
shippers of stock only being allowed transportation one way, that is, in 
charge of shipments, has caused general dissatisfaction, as the payment 
of the return fare home adds greatly to the cost of shipment. Especially 
is this so with the small shippers, who have only two or more cars to 
move. It is necessary that cattle and sheep should have a man in charge 
to keep them on their feet, and this need has been especially so during 
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the past two years, since the matter of getting over the road has been 
lost sight of by the railroad companies, who seem to be only looking to 
the amount of tonnage they can pile upon each engine, and which has 
practically lengthened running time fully 100 per cent., making what was 
formerly a 20-hour run now in about 40 hours. 

This slow running and waiting for engines to get up steam, or to 
"saw" by each other on side tracks that are too short for large trains to 
pass each other, had made it imperative for some one to look after 
the stock, as they will lie down and trample each other, causing great 
loss at market, as packers cut them out owing to their bruised condition, 
and often causing a loss of 50 cents to $1.00 per cwt. on each animal so 
hurt. It is a well known fact that live stock will stand up much better 
when being moved over a road at fair speed, and only commence to lie 
down when bumping along and standing on side tracks. The railroad 
company generally refuses all claims made for damages of this character, 
and as live stock is so easily damaged, an experienced attendant is ab- 
solutely necessary; especially is this true when stock is kept in cars for 
long and slow runs. The necessity of an experienced attendant in charge 
of stock in transit is greater in shipments of wild range animals for long 
distances and particularly in small shipments, where it is necessary to 
load in the same car different grades and sizes of stock, for the smaller 
and weaker invariably get down and are damaged, unless looked after 
closely and In the proper manner. The owner of stock so shipped and 
the stock itself is entitled to the greatest care and the best service possible 
throughout the shipment. It is the duty and the interest of the railroad 
to so adjust its rules and regulations as to give such shipments the best 
of attention and thus deliver them In the best possible condition. The 
Interest of the shipper and the common carrier are mutual In that respect. 
It is a notorious fact that trainmen are reckless and Indifferent as to 
stock In transit, and If Inclined to take care of them, they do not know 
how and have other matters to look after that preclude such work. There- 
fore, a special shipper with necessary assistants must accompany each 
shipment, to see that it has proper attention. Heretofore the owner, or 
his employe, the party most Interested, has done this without cost to 
the common carrier, receiving only free transportation home for his serv- 
ices. If this transportation Is denied and the stock Is turned over to the 
common carrier for shipment, they will be required to use due diligence 
in the delivery of the stock at destination in good condition. This cannot 
be done without the experienced shipper who must be returned and paid 
for his time, whereas the shipper asks only that he and his necessary 
assistants be returned to their homes In consideration for the mutual 
service rendered. We know the return pass has been abused, to the 
loss of railroads, but such abuses have been less the fault of the stock 
grower than others. We do not countenance these frauds and will heartily 
Indorse any regulation that will minimize or prevent them, but the stock 
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grower and patrons of the road should not suffer for such wrongs of 
others. When you begin to ship cattle and sheep across the continent 
without competent attendants, and representatives of humane societies 
find sheep piled up in one end of the car and smothered, or young and 
weak cattle down or trampled to death by the stronger for want of a 
little attention by the proper man at the proper time, there Is likely to 
be trouble from another source. The whole question is this: Such ship- 
ments require the close attention of the best men we can get; from a 
humane standpoint, the stock is entitled to it, the laws governing common 
carriers require it. The owner will perform this service better than any 
one and at the least possible cost. He feels that he is entitled to- it and 
that it is a great injustice for the railway companies to deny it. We feel 
sure that regulations can be devised that will practically eliminate the 
abuses of the privilege and that under such restriction the interest of 
all parties, especially the common carriers and the shippers, will be 
best subserved by the restoration of return trip transportation to the 
live stock shippers and necessary attendants. 

As a protection to both we would suggest that the shipper be com- 
pelled to purchase a round-trip ticket for the attendant, the money paid 
for said ticket to be returned to the shipper upon the attendant present- 
ing himself and receipt at the point of origin. 

CONCLUSION. 

We, therefore, respectfully request that in the interest of the live 
stock shippers, as well as of the transportation companies, that the latter 
immediately give notice that they will divorce the tonnage system when 
it intereferes with the proper dispatch of live stock shipments. 

That freight rates from districts where they now seem to be ex- 
cessive be readjusted at the earliest possible time. 

That the order effective on January 1st, 1904, abrogating return 
transportation to bona fide stock shippers be rescinded and that such 
transportation be issued under such restrictions as will protect both trans- 
portation companies and shippers. 

That railway companies agree to use every endeavor to make not 
less than 20 miles per hour in time on train load lots of live stock, 
on ten cars or more. 

PETITION. 

Portland, Ore., January 15, 1904. 
To General Traffic Managers, Transportation Lines Entering Chicago: 
We, your petitioners, members of the National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, representing the live stock industry of the United States, set forth 
to you that the order recently issued by your association withdrawing 
return transportation to owners and shippers of live stock who have 
accompanied shipments of live stock, is certain to work a hardship not 
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only to the growers and shippers of live stock, but upon the transporta- 
tion companies also, as the ehforcement of such an order will result in 
shippers turning over to railway companies their shipments as perish- 
able freight and declining to accompany them to market, thus com- 
pelling transportation companies to employ professional attendants, there- 
by increasing the expense. It will also have a tendency to concentrate 
live stock shipments at the nearest market, both of which conditions 
will be unsatisfactory to all concerned. 

We therefore pray that you rescind this objectionable order and re- 
store the old condition under such reasonable rules and regulations as 
may be necessary for the elimination of those who are not entitled to 
this consideration. 

THE NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASS'N. 

By P. J. Hagenbarth, President. 
C. F. Martix, Secretary. 

Committee of National Live Stock Association : 

Hon. W. A. Harris, Lawrence, Kansas, Chairman. 

Hon. T. C. Power, Helena, Mont. 

Mr. Murdo Mackenzie, Trinidad, Colo. 

Mr. E. S. Gosney, Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Mr. R. M. Allen, Ames, Neb. 

Mr. C. E. Adams, Superior, Neb. 

Mr. M. P. Buel, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. J. P. Bowles, Chicago, 111. 

Mr. I. M. Humphrey, Omaha Live Stock Exchange. 

Mr. C. W. Baker, Chicago Live Stock Exchange. 

C. F. Martin, Denver, Colo., Secretary. 

Traffic managers present: 

Mr. W. B. Biddle, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Mr. Geo. H. Crosby, Burlington System. 

Mr. W. E. Keepers, Illinois Central. 

Mr. J. A. Munroe, Union Pacific. 

Mr. J. M. Johnson, Gould Lines. 

Mr. A. S. Dodge, Frisco System. 

Mr. R. B. Miller, O. R. ^ N., Portland. 

Mr. H. Gower, C, R. I. & P. 

Mr. J. T. Bowe, Colorado & Southern. 

Mr. J. D. Shuford, Fort Worth & Denver. 

Mr. W. G. Nelmyer, Union Pacific. 
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(Correspondence.) 

WESTERN TRUNK LINE COMMITTEE. 

Comprising the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, Chicago ft 
Alton Railway, Chicago & North-Western Railway, Chicago, Burlington ft 
Quincy Railroad, Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City Railroad, Chicago 
Great Western Railway, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago, 
Peoria 6 St. Louis Railway, Chicago, Rock Island ft Pacific Railway, 
Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis ft Omaha Railway, Hannibal ft St. Joseph 
Railroad, Illinois Central Railroad, Indiana, Illinois 6 Iowa Railroad, 
Iowa Central Railway, Iowa ft St. Louis Railway, Kansas City, St. Joseph 
ft Council Bluffs Railroad, Kansas City Southern Railway, Minneapolis 
ft St. Louis Railroad, Missouri, Kansas ft Texas Railway, Missouri Pacific 
Railway, Quincy, Omaha ft Kansas City Railroad, St. Louis ft San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, St. Louis, Keokuk ft North-Western Railroad. Wabash 
Railroad. 

Jas. V. Mahoney, Chairman. 

Great Northern Building, 77 Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, April 12th, 1904. 
Your reply should refer to File No. 1501.- 

Hon. C. F. Martin, Secretary, National Live Stock Association, Belle 

Fourche, S. D. 

Dear Sir: — The statement formulated by your committee under 
date of Chicago, February 25th, 1904, was given careful and thorough 
consideration at a largely attended meeting of Traffic Officers of West- 
jern, Northwestern and Southwestern Railroads, held in this city March 
29th. 

The several points covered in the statement, namely — Equipment 
and tonnage, rates, and return transportation to parties on account of 
live stock, were carefully reviewed, and on behalf of the railroads inter- 
ested we beg to submit the following reply: 

The conditions surrounding the transportation of freight on West- 
ern railroads during the season of 1903 were of exceptional character. 
Owing to the conditions throughout the country it was practically im- 
possible for the railroads to maintain at all times the regular schedules, 
and delays may, therefore, have occurred in furnishing cars or trans- 
porting property, but these it is believed were entirely unavoidable. Each 
Railroad Company will, however, give the matter of transportation service 
and equipment full consideration, with a view of removing, as far as 
practicable, any cause for complaint. 

As to the rates charged for the transportation of live stock to 
Denver and other points versus the Missouri River, the lines interested 
in the territory referred to will respectively give this matter careful 
consideration as soon as practicable. 

The main feature considered at the meeting was in relation to the 
transportation of parties on account of live stock. The action in discon- 
tinuing free return transportation January 1st was taken after investi- 
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gation of many years had developed that gross abuses had been prac- 
ticed; parties having no connection with shippers as employes or other- 
wise having been offered as attendants ostensibly for the purpose of 
taking care of live stock, but who rarely attempted to look after same 
en route; and so much manipulation was practiced as to have become 
unjust and burdensome to the railroads. For these and many other 
good reasons it is belieied that the present rules are of benefit to the 
shippers as well as the railroads, and it is not thought desirable to 
change the same at thiii time. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure your committee that the railroads 
are disposed at all times to give careful consideration to reasonable re- 
quests foi' changes in rates or suggestions as to the improvement of the 
transportation service. 

Yours truly, 

JAS. V. MAHONEY, 
Chairman of Joint Conference. 

Acknowledging the receipt of the above letter, which indicated that 
the contentions of the stockgrowers would be granted, the Secretary of 
this Association called Mr. Mahoney's attention to the fact that "better 
service" was the main desire of our people rather than the restoration 
of the return pass. He also indicated to the Chairman of the Trunk 
Line Committee that the National Live Stock Association would continue 
to urge upon lines interested the restoration of this privilege to bona 
fide shippers, hoping that they would see their way clear to grant it 
^t an early date. 

On May 2nd the following telegrams were received at our head- 
quarters In Denver: 

Boise, Idaho, April 30, 1904. 
To Frank J. Hagenbarth, Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Commencing May second, the Chicago ft Northwestern Railroad will 
issue free return transportation to parties in charge of live stock. 

D. J. LINDSAY, 

General Agent. 

Chicago, May 2, 1904. 
C. F. Martin, National Live Stock Association, Denver: 

We have received notice from some of the lines that effective May 
second they will reinstate arrangements for furnishing return transporta- 
tion to attendants In charge of live stock. Doubtless this practice will 
be surrounded by some restrictions to prevent previous abuses. 

JAS. V. MAHONEY, 
Chairman Trunk Line Committee. 
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C. F. Martin, Secretary, Denver, Colo.: 

Return transportation to live stoc^ shippers is effective to-day. We 
restore the old rules in regard to attendants which were in effect last year. 

G. H. CROSBY. 
Traffic Manager Burlington. 

Chicago, May 2, 1904. 
C. F. Martin, Denver, Colo.: 

Effective May second, we will resume issuance of return transporta- 
tion to attendants in charge of live stock. In other words, we will re- 
instate effective on date named, rules and regulations relating to return 
transportation which were in effect prior to January first. This applies 
between all points on Rock Island system. Will you please see that all 
your people are promptly notified of our action. 

H. GOWER, 
Gen. Traffic Manager Chicago, Rock Island 6 Pacific. 

Chicago, May 2, 1,904. 
C. F. Martin, Sec'y Nat. Live Stock Ass'n., Denver.: 

The methods in vogue prior to January first regarding return trans- 
portation, will be restored, effective to-day. 

E. S. KEBLEY, 
Traf. Mgr. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

San Francisco, May 3d, 1904. 
W. K. McAllister, G. A., Denver, Colo.: 

Effective May 2nd, Southern Pacific System restores return trans- 
portation for attendants in charge east-bound or west-bound shipments 
live stock, freight train service under same conditions as prevailed prior 
January 1st, 1904. 

WM. SPROULE, 
Freight Traffic Manager Southern Pacific. 

This order is not confined to the above lines, but has been issued by 
the traffic managers of all roads west of Chicago. The members of this 
Association have reasons to congratulate themselves upon the successful 
termination of these efforts, which have resulted in the abolishment of 
the tonnage system and better service, the return pass and an expressed 
willingness to consider and readjust rates when brought to the attention 
of the lines in a proper and united manner. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 

and Committees that Entertained the Delegates to the Seventh 

Annual Convention of the National Live 

Stock Association 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 12, 1904. 

MORNING. 

9:30 A. M. — Music by the orchestra. 

9:45 A. M. — Convention called to order. Prayer by Dr. Edgar P. 
Hill, First Presbyterian Church. 

Address of welcome to delegates to National Wool Growers' Associa- 
tion, Hon. George E. Chamberlain, Governor of Oregon. 

Address of welcome on behalf of the city, Hon. George H. Williams, 
Mayor of Portland. 

Response on behalf of the National Live Stock Association, Colonel 
L. P. Wilson, Texas. 

Response on behalf of the National Wool Growers' Association, Hon. 
Francis E. Warren, Wyoming. 

11:30 A. M. — Annual address of the president, Hon. John W. 
Springer. 

"There Are Others," Hon. Jerry Simpson, New Mexico. 

APIERXOOX. 

The session will be given over to the final session of the National 
Wool Growers' Association to which the delegates of the National Live 
Stock Association are invited. 

EVENING. 

Entertainment — Reception to delegates and visitors by the Commer- 
cial Club. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1904. 

MORNING. 

9:30 A. M. — Music by the orchestra. 

9:45 A. M. — Consideration of resolutions. 

10:00 A. M. — Five-minute addresses from members of -the Executive 
Committee on live stock conditions in their States and Territories. 

Short addresses from representatives of various markets — Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, National Stock Yards, St. Joseph, Sioux City, Fort 
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Worth, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, St Paul, Denver and Port- 
land. 

11:30 A. M. — Annual report of the Secretary, Mr. Charles F. Martin. 

AFTERNOON. 

1:30 P. M. — Annual report of the Executive Committee. 

1:45 P. M. — Consideration of resolutions. 

2:15 P. M. — Address, "The Horse and the Horse Industry," Hon. C. 
E. Stubbs, Colorado. 

2:45 P. M. — Address, "The Injurious Effects of a Packers* Combina- 
tion Upon the Growers and Feeders of Live Stock,'' Hon. C. E. Adams, 
Nebraska. 

3:30 P. M.— Address, "Winter Feeding on the Range,'* Colonel C. E. 
Wantland, Missouri. 

4:15 P. M.— Address, "Conditions That Affect Prices of Live Stock." 
Hon. J. H. Calderhead, Montana. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

Afternoon — lleception to visiting ladies by the ladies of Portland 
at the Hotel Portland from 2 to 5 P. M. 

Evening — A trip through Chinatown; guides leaving hotels at 
8:30 P.M. 

Press Smoker to visiting newspaper men, arranged by Press Com- 
mittee, at 10:30 P. M. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1904. 

MORNING. 

9:30 A. M. — Consideration of resolutions. 

9:45 A. M. — Address, "Legislation in the Interest of the Live Stock 
Industry," Hon. F. J. Hagenbarth, Idaho. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

10:15 A. M. — Address, "Evolution of the Live Stock Business," Hon. 
R. W. Hall, Texas. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

10:45 A. M. — Address, "Relation of Transportation Companies to the 
Live Stock Industry," Hon. W. W. Cotton, Oregon. 

11:30 A. M. — Address, "Discrimination of Transportation CompaniecK" 
Hon. L. A. Allen, Missouri; B. F. Saunders, Utah. 

AFTERNOON. 

1:30 P. M. — Consideration of resolutions. 

2:30 P. M.— Address, "What Shall We Do with Our Grazing Lands." 
Dr. J. E. Stubbs, Nevada; Hon. F. H. Newell, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion by the delegates. 
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3:00 P. M. — Address, **The Policy of the Government Relative to 
Forest Reserves/' Governor Heber M. Wells, Utah; Hon. Gifford Pinchot, 
Washington, D. C; B. B. Brooks, Wyoming. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

4:00 P. M. — Address, "Our Pony, Its Uses and Abuses," Hon. Mor- 
timer Levering. Indiana. 

• Discussion by the delegates. 

4:30 P. M. — Election of the new Executive Committee. 

"Some Unappreciated Friends," Dr. E. N. Hutchinson, Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

entertaixmext: afterxoox. 

Car rides to Oregon City, Vancouver, Lewis and Clark Exposition 
grounds and other points of interest in and about the city. 
extertaixmext: evenixg. 

Theater night — Delegates and visitors extended the courtesies of 
Portland's play-houses. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1904. 

MORNING. 

9:30 A. M. — Reports of committees and consideration of resolutions. 

10:00 A. M.— Address, "Live Stock Expositions," Colonel W. E. Skin- 
ner, Illinois. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

10:30 A. M.— "Is the Production of Live Stock Keeping Pace with 
the Demand?" Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, Nebraska. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

11:00 A. M. — Address, "The Tariff as It Affects the Stock Growers," 
ColonelA. C. Halliwell. Illinois. 

Discussion by the ^delegates. 

11:30 A. M. — Address, "The Stockmen and Farmers* Need of an 
Elastic Currency," Hon. Benjamin I. Cohen, President of the Portland 
Trust Company. 

AFTERNOON. 

1:30 P. M. — Reports of committees. 

2:00 P. M. — Address, "Live Stock Sanitary Matters," Dr. Charles 
Blemer, California. 

2:30 P. M. — Address, "Evils of Cross Breed or Scrub Sires," Hon. 
J. R. Anderson, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, British Columbia. 

3:00 P. M.— Address, "The Lewis and Clark Exposition," Judge J. H. 
Raley, Oregon. 

3:30 P. M. — Address, "Angora Goat," Hon. J. W. Fulton, Montana. 

Discussion by the delegates. 

4:00 P. M. — Unfinished business. 

4:30 P. M. — Selection of next place of meeting. 

Adjourn sine die. 
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Smoker to delegates and visitors at the Oregon National Guard 
Armory. 

THE PORTLAND COMMITTEES. 

EXECUTIVE. 

E. M. Brannick, George Taylor, J. F. O'Shea, Hugh McGuire, C. J. 
Millis, J. C. AInsworth, H. W. Goode, C. B. Ladd, M. D. Wisdom, M. Moses- 
sohn, W. H. Grindstaff, Phil Metschan, J. W. Bailey, R. B. Miller, P. D. 
Tull, J. Frank Watson, John E. Lathrop, F. B. Beach, A. H. Devers, R. 
J. Holmes, John Montag, A. M. Smith, A. Neppach, D. L. Povey, R. Scott, 
Geo. Chandler, J. H. Aitkin, T. S. Blythe, John M. Holt, J. G. Edwards, M. B. 
Gwinn, John Sparks, C. I. Tuttle, F. J. Hagenbarth, E. S. Waterman, Paul 
Compton, Grant Copeland, F. R. Gooding, Jesse M. Smith, M. K. Parsons, L. 
L. Hawkins, H. E. Reed, E. C. Giltner, Dr. Dave Raffety, J. C. Flanders, 
D. H. Looney, Geo. Gammie, C. M. Cartwright, C. B. Wade, Stephen A. 
Lowel, W. O. Minor, S. M. Mears, Douglas Belts, J. H. Gwinn, T. R. Hynd, 
J. D. McAndie, T. H. La Follet, C. A. Rhea, H. M. Cake, C. H. Mclsaac, 
Max M. Shillock, S. B. Barker, J. N. Burgess, Geo. A. Young, C. A. Buckley, 
C. F. Swigert, A. L. Craig, W. E. Coman, A D. Charlton, J. McGuire, B. B. 
Lytle, Edwin Stone, W. J. Townley, Geo. Conser, J. H. Dobbin, Wm. Han- 
ley, John Gilchrist. 

FINANCE. 

J. C. Ainsworth, Chairman; L. A. Lewis, A. H. Devers, Louis Zim- 
merman, W. W. Spaulding, R. L. Darrow, F. B. Beach, C. H. Mclsaac, J. F. 
O'Shea, Geo. Taylor, E. W. Brown, E. M. Brannick, H. Wittenburg, Paul 
Wessinger, C. F. Swigert, H. Hahn, F. Dresser, Capt. A. B. Graham, Paul 
De Haas, Phil Metschan, A. Feldenheimer, E. C. Jorgensen, W. F. Wood- 
ward, Julius L. Meier, L. Q. Swetland, L. Rosenblatt, Ben Selling, Robt. D. 
Inman, Jno. D. Mann, H. H. Newhall, David M. Dunne, F. O. Downing. 
Geo. W. Bates, A. W. Lambert, L. Gerlinger, A. B. Steinbach. 

RECEPTION. 

E. M. Brannick, Chairman; A. L. Mills, Wm. Ladd, H. W. Scott, R. 
Livingstone, C. S. Jackson, C. J. Owen, M. D. Wisdom, J. W. Bailey, 
R. C. Judson, R. M. Scott, H. M. Williamson, W. H. Corbett, L. A. Lewis, 
Ben Selling, E. H. Kilham, C. J. Brown, Leo Friede, C. M. Cartwright, 
J. F. O'Shea, J. G. Edwards, R. M. Wade, I. Lang, J. H. Aitkin, Geo. E. 
Chamberlain, F. O. Downing, F. I. Dupbar, Chas. S. Moore. J. H. Acker- 
man, Hugh McGuire, H. W. Goode, J. Withycombe, W. H. Wehrung, Hon. 
J. H. Mitchell, rfon. C. W. Fulton, Hon. J. N. Williamson, Hon. Binger 
Hermann, General Funston and staff, Col. David M. Dunne, Gen. C. U. 
Gantenbein, Col. Jas. Jackson, F. A. Bancroft, Louis Burke, Gen. C. F. 
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Beebe, H. M. Cake, H. B. Dosch, W. W. Cotton, Benton Killin, 
Wm. D. Fenton. C. M. Idleman, Gen. O. Summers, Maj. W. C. 
Langfltt. Col. Isaac Patterson, A. L. Craig, W. E. Coman, H. M. Adams, 
S. G. Fulton, R. M. Hall, H. C. Campbell. J. F. Batchelder, O. F. Paxton, 
L. Samuel, Blair T. Scott, E. S. Jackson, Samuel Connell, Robt. D. In- 
man, W. B. Ayers, A. F. Biles, W. H. Hurlburt, S. M. Mears, S. Farrell, 
E. L. Smith, Geo. Lamberson, Wm. H. Beharrell, H. C. Bowers, A. K. 
Bently, J. G. Mack, W. Goss, Ralph Hoyt, Geo. H. Williams, Adolphe 
Wolfe, Jefferson Myers, Wm. Frazier, W. B. Glafke, Frank Spencer, D. 
J. Zan, Chas. H. Carey, Francis I. McKenna, W. L. Boise, W. J. Riley, 
K. A. J. Mackenzie, Dan McAllen, E. S. Benson^ Kenneth McRea, Scott 
Bozarth, H. F. Connor. Jas. Kldwell, Hugh Woods, M. B. Gwinn, F. J. 
Hagenbarth, F. H. Hurlburt, J. W. Gllman, Julius Meier, W. P. Olds, I. 
N. Lipman. Andrew C. Smith, . Capt. Geo. Conway, Orrin Kellogg, Geo. 
T. Myers, F. M. Warren, J. W. Cook, Geo. L. Baker, John F. Cordray, 
S. Calvin Heillg, B. S. Pague, E. Shelly Morgan, John McCracken, Frank 
McEldowney, Frank Rigler, J. B. Stump. S. C. Beach, Malcolm A. Moody. 
W. J. Furnish, R. M. Church, W. J. Scriber, E. W. Bartlett, Sam White, 
E. H. Test, Henry E. Reed, R. F. Prael, L. Gerlinger, L. L. Hawkins, E. 
N. Hutchinson. 

PROGRAM. 

A. H. Devers, Chairman; A. L. Craig, H. W. Goode, Geo. Taylor, 
Col. James Jackson, C. H. Mclsaac, Chas. F^ Martin. 

PRESS. 

Max M. Shillock, Chairman; John E. Lathrop, E. B. Piper, Paul R. 
Kelty, M. D. Wisdom, F. E. Lee, S. B. Vincent, Scott Bozarth, Rlnaldo M. 
Hall. 

LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION. 

H. W. Goode, Chairman; H. W. Scott, L N. Fleischner, W. D. Fen- 
ton, A. L. Mills, Paul Wessinger, Jefferson Myers. 

ACCOMMODATIONS. 

J. W. Bailey, M. D. Wisdom, H. C. Bowers. Phil Metschan, Theo. 
Kruse, D. M. Watson, Frank Lee. 

INFORMATION. 

M. Mosessohn, Chairman; Geo. F. Birrell, Max M. Shillock, Geo. H 
Himes, Col. L. L. Hawkins, C. H. Mclsaac, T. C. Devlin. 
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THE NEXT PLACE OF MEETING 

♦ 

Denver, the birthplace of the National Live Stock Association in 
1898, has been selected as the next place of meeting, January 10 to 13, 
1905, and on the 9th of the same month the National Wool Growers' 
Association will hold its annual session. Denver has been rightfully 
named by poetic tourists "The City Beautiful.** It has grown in less 
than fifty years into all that could be desired as a residence city for 
the men who have made fortunes from live stock and mining all over 
the Rocky Mountain region. It is rapidly building the fortunes of others, 
as it is a manufacturing and distributing center. Its products from field, 
range and factory find a market in every part of the globe. It is the 
logical live stock center of the entire territory from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Coast. At its stock yards, stocker and feeder cattle, sheep 
and horses, bred in every Western State and Territory, are transferred 
to new owners. This business in eighteen years showed total receipts 
of 3,360,296 cattle, 3,540»385' sheep and 169,924 horses. Local packers 
bought 1,482,061 hogs during the same period. The packing plants in 
Denver are the most modern in the land and their output is increasing 
annually. Denver contains nearly every known manufacturing industry, 
and disburses nearly nine million dollars annually to 13,000 employes, 
the product ol whose manufacture in 1903 was valued at 144,557,000. 
The volume, of the jobbing trade amounts to 125,000,000 annually. Fif- 
teen railroad lines run into the Union Depot, one hundred trains daily 
unloading their passengers, and thirty-six State and trans-continental 
lines maintain city offices. Thirteen banks and trust companies attend 
to the finances of the people, five National banks having assets of |45,- 
000,000 and hold deposits of $40,000,000. The bonded indebtedness of 
tne city is about a million, the assessed valuation nearly two million 
and the tax levy a fraction over seven mills. Denver has a rich country 
back of it and its population (in 1904 144,000) and business is growing 
with each succeeding year. Denver has one hundred and forty-five miles 
of street railway operated by electricity; has forty-five graded schools, 
also manual training and high schools and some of the most noted col- 
leges and universities in the Nation. It has one hundred and fifty-six 
churches and fourteen hospitals and asylums, three smelting plants, 
fourteen hotels and four daily newspapers. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 

♦ 

AMERICAN PACIFIC EXPOSITION AND ORIENTAL FAIR. 

The one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
ploring party In Oregon will be 
celebrated in 1905, in the city of 
Portland, by an exposition, 
which will be representative of 
American, European and Ori- 
ental life, customs and industry. 
Preparations for this event are 
now actively under way. The 
site has been selected near the 
very point on the Willamette 
reached by Captain Clark in 
April, 1806. 

The Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion will be national in scope 
and importance. Nothing that 
has occurred since the discov- 
ery of gold in California will so 
attract attention to the Pacific 
West and its wonderful capabilities for home building and industry as 
this exposition. The East, now well filled up with people, and lacking 
the cheap land that in generations past was the chief inducement to 
homeseekers, now appreciates the West and realizes its value to an ex- 
panding country. 

Between 1802 and 1853, purchase, exploration and war added 2,138,- 
488 square miles to national extent, over 2^2 times as large an area as 
Great Britain, by the treaty of 1783, declared to be "free sovereign and in- 
dependent states." All this vast territory is west of the Mississippi River, 
and the day when it began to be needed for settlement is within the mem- 
ory of men yet in the prime of life. 

The Oregon Country, which the expedition of Lewis and Clark as- 
sured to American sovereignty, comprises all of the present states of 




H. W. GOODE, 

Director Geoernl Lewis and Clark 

CeDtODDial Exposition. 
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Oregon, Washington and Idaho, the western part of Montana and the 
northwestern part of Wyoming. It had in 1S50 an area of 307,000 
square miles and a population of less than 14,000. It now has 1,500.000 
people with room for 15,000,000 more, and an aggregate wealth, all classes 
of property included, of approximately $2,000,000,000. Its two great 
cities, Portland and Seattle, have over 100,000 people each, and three 
others, Tacoma, Spokane and Butte, have over 50,000 each. Captain Clark 
found near Portland in 1806 a few miserable Indian huts. To-day there 
is at the junction of the Willamette and Columbia Rivers, the forty-second 
city of the Union, with a jobbing business of $175,000,000 a year, bank- 
ing power of $35,000,000, mercantile capital of $50,000,000, and foreign 
commerce of $12,000,000. 

Lewis and Clark, it will be remembered, faced starvation many a 
time, and but for the dogs, berries and roots obtained from the Indians, 
must surely have perished. In the very route that they followed are 
to be found to-day some of the world's greatest grain fields, orchards, 
fisheries and cattle ranges. The city of Portland, near which Clark, in 
1806, was compelled to bluff a few roots from the Indians, shipped in 
the ten years ended June 30, 1901, over 81,500,000 bushels of wheat and 
5.390,000 barrels of wheat flour. In Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 
where skilled hunters of Lewis and Clark one hundred years ago could 
not find meat enough to keep the shadow of famine away from their 
tents, there are to-day over 10,000,000 domestic cattle. ^j*-^ 

PORTLAND. "THE ROSE CITY." 

Visitors to the city of Portland will find many points of interest, 
quickly and cheaply reached by street car from the business center. 
Nowhere in the entire world has Nature pictured more beautiful scenes, 
encompassing the city, in the distance, with an imperishable art gallery 
of verdure-clad and lofty mountains. Journey to Switzerland, stand on 
some mountain and gaze o'er a landscape of lake, forest, Alpine crag 
and snow-caps; then return and look once more from some Portland 
height, letting the eye grasp at a single sweep the panorama of river 
and valley, mountain, field and forest, the beauties of the western sky, 
as the sun drops behind the mountains into the bosom of the ocean, and 
the memory of Swiss grandeur will merge into the reality — "Portland, 
the Beautiful, the Pearl of the Pacific." 

Rightly has It been called "The Rose City," for nowhere else do 
such beauties grow. Prom every yard and along the streets sweet fra- 
grance is wafted to the breeze from rose bushes and gardens. In Jan- 
uary, when other states are suffering from the cold, a few roses are in 
bloom in open yards. And the healthfulness of the city is as remark- 
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able as the scenery in and around it is beautiful. Its water supply, 
coming from the everlasting glaciers of Mount Hood, piped for a distance 
of over thirty miles, is always soft, cold, clear as a crystal and unex- 
celled as to purity. To this and to the excellent natural drainage of the 
city is largely due the phenomenally low death rate — about 9.5 to the 
thousand, while that of Denver is 18.6, Chicago 16, Cleveland 17, Cincin- 
nati 19, Washington (D. C.) 23, and Portland (Me.) 22. The city is 
well built and metropolitan in appearance. With miles and miles of 
splendidly paved and well lighted streets, 120 miles of electric street rail- 
ways, including a first-class suburban service; handsome public and pri- 
vate buildings. Custom House, Chamber of Commerce, Court House, City 
Hall, hotels, theatres, schools, churches, hospitals, mercantile blocks and 
residences, It is in every respect an Eastern city. 
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THE PASSING OF THE RANGE 

♦ 

(Verne Lawson in San Angelo Standard.) 

Well it seems to be decided that the Range has got to go. 
The Cattlemen are saying this, and, well, they orter know, 
So there'll be no more big Roundups nor a follerin' uv the Trail. 
Over miles and miles uv prairie, where the hungry Coyotes wail. 
And there'll be no more uv campin' on the great wide level Plains. 
Where the stars are whisperln' to you and the Dreamy Silence reigns. 
No more wanderin's up and down them, for they say the Progress Plow 
Needs the acres for the Millions that's a pushin' westward now. 

There's to be no more uv Singin' with the Joy that's in your Breast, 
There's to be no more uv Laughter floatin* out toward the West. 
There's to be no more uv Evenin's spent in jestin' by the Fire, 
Where Each One just seemed a tryin* for to be the biggest Liar. 
And there'll be no more uv Listnin' to the North Wind moanin' 'round 
The corners uv the Ranch House that was clingin' to th^ Ground. 
No more dreamin' by the Firelight where old faces love to come, 
Where their Eyes keep talkin' to you though their lips are always Dumb. 

There's to be no more uv Livin* way out here 'long side uv God. 
For the Feller with the Hoe is comin* on to claim the Sod. 
Soon the Cotton will be growin* on this great, green, grassy Sea, 
Where tlie Waves a comin' to you sets your pen to Poetry. 
Where old Nature sings uv Somethin' sweeter than you ever knowed. 
And you dream of childhood's posies and the places where they Growed. 
Where there's just a Sea of blossoms stretchin' out before your Eyes, 
And a depthless Blue is hangin' in the turquoise-tinted Skies. 

Where the Wild Wind laughed and called you goin' up the Lonesome 

Trails, 
And the White Clouds in the distance looked like Ships with Silver Sails. 
Where you half forgot the Cattle that was pokin' on ahead, 
And you let a day dream get you and just foUered where they led". 
Where we broke the buckin* Broncho and lassoed the maddened Steer, 
Where we trailed the wily Buffalo and chased the fleeing Deer. 
Where we rode the Winding Circle in a sort of aimless way, 
Or went gallopin' together up the Range on Brandin' Day. 
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Holdln' thousands uv Wild Cattle In a herd without a fear, 
Kopin,' throwin', ridin*, brandin', on the freedom fought Frontier. 
Where we slept upon our Sougans after hours uv ridin' hard, 
With our Saddle for a piller and our Broncho for a guard. 
Where you looked off to the Eastward where the horizon dropped down, 
And you knew that Dusk was stealin' through the byways uv the Town. 
When old Memory come slippln' up behind and roped your Heart, 
And you somehow had a feelin' that you*d missed the Sweetest Part. 

When you thought of other Years and felt yourself a sort of Wreck, 
And you kinder longed to feel a Woman's arms around your neck. 
You can get along without Her when the day is full uv Swing, 
And you're livin in the Saddle and the hours are on the wing, 
But you're mighty sure to want her when the gloomy shadows fall, 
For there's nothin' like a Woman clingin' to you, after all. 
But there'll be no more uv ridin' with the Breezes to your Breast, 
Wakin' somethin' vague within you that your heart had never guessed. 

For the Cowboy's days are over, but We haint the ones to rail, 
So we'll get our plunder ready and prepare to hit the Trail. 
For we'd all be lost I'm certain in a Pasture plowed and mowed. 
For we've been too used to Freedom on the Ranges Ivlature growed. 
And where now the Southwind comes a coaxin' perfume from the Rose, 
Where the Mesquite bends its branches and the Yellow Daisy grows. 
There will be the sound uv Reapers swellin' to the summer sky, 
Ihe hoarse song of the field hands and the mother's lullabye. 

Now I reckon you've a notion that I'm talkin' sorter odd. 

But we loved the boundless Prairies that seemed leadin' us to Qod. 

And I wonder if the People that's a comin' on tOKiay, 

Will remember how the Cowboy went ahead and blazed the Way. 

Course we can't help kinder thinkin, that we've played a Losin* Hand, 

But I guess the comin' Tenderfoot won't hardly understand. 

It was ours to rough it, maybe and to go ahead and lead, 

So the critters comin' after wouldn't get scared and Stampede. 

But now that Things are ready and our work has all been done. 
We'll turn our faces Westward to the settin' uv the Sun. 
For the papers are a sayin' that the big ranch days are gone. 
So the Cowboy and his Broncho will be movin' further on. 
But I tell you it's a breakin' uv our hearts to say goodbye. 
To the Texas Plains and flowers, to the dreamy Texas sky. 
And I wonder what we'll do, we Mavericks of human kind. 
When the Range ha» all been taken and there ain't no more to find. 
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But some day the folks that's comin\ though they think us odd and 

strange, 
Will drain their brimmin' glasses to the Boys that rode the Range. 
Of course I know you've heard a heap about our reckless ways, 
And they've kinder got to thinkin' that the cowboy never prays. 
They never heard about the little bit uv us that's good, 
For the bad side's always foremost and they've never understood. 
We ain't had no boiled shirt preachers tellin' how you've got to change, - 
But there ain't no need uv Preachin* to the boys that ride the Range. 

They are made out uv metal that don't have to have a guide. 
For to walk the narrow pathway leadin' to the Great Divide. 
We ain't had no costly steeples pointin' out the way to go. 
But I 'lowed we didn't need them, for the boys all seem to know. 
For we've heard the same old story that your mothers told to you. 
I know we're sorter rough, but then we all had mothers too. 
And when the world's a throbbin' to old Qabriel's trumpet sound. 
And. the folks begin to gather from the Ranges all around 

When the ones tl^e church has Branded marches up to. answer "Here!" 
With the poor dejected Mavericks a bringin' up the rear; 
When the human herd is waitin* up there in the great Corral, 
When the good you've done will find you, and, they say, the bad as well; 
When you have to face the Judges that will know where you belong, 
Where they ain't no buyin' over and you'll have to own your wrong. 
Why, I can't help sorter thinkin', though I know I orten to. 
That Old Peter will say softly, "PASS THE TEXAS <:;OWBOY 
THROUGH." 
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STATISTICS 



The following figures, giving the number and volume of farm ani- 
mals in the United States January 1, 1904, and other Government statis- 
tics, were furnished by Hon. John Hyde, Statistician for the Department 
of Agriculture: 
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CONDITION OF FARM ANIMALS ON APRIL t, J904, AND 

ESTIMATED LOSSES DURING THE YEAR 

ENDING MARCH 31, 1904. 

Compiled by the DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE 



States and 
Territories 



Maine 

New Hamp.... 

Vermont 

Mabsuchusetts 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut... 
New York.. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 
Delaware .. 
Maryland.. 

Vir^nia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 

Georgia _ 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

I^ouisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West Virginia. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota. 
North Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico... 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington... 

Oregon 

California 

Oklahoma 

Indian Ty 



1.1 
1.4 
1.4 
1.6 
2.3 
2.2 
1.8 
2.3 
1.9 
1.8 
1.7 
2.0 
2.2 
3.6 
3.5 
4.3 
2.5 
28 
3.1 
2.6 
2.8 
1.9 
1.7 
1.8 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
1.5 
1.7 
2.0 
1.5 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 
1.6 
2.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
27 
10.3 
1.6 
4.8 
1.7 
2.2 
18 
2.0 
1.7 
3.0 



United States . 2.0 



Horses 



Estimated 

losses from 

disease 



a 



1.362 

900 

1.235 

2,245 

366 

1.263 

11.363 

2,190 

11.316 

625 

2,418 

5,198 

3.538 

2,664 

4,267 

1,960 

3.657 

6.924 

5,619 

32,.'i71 

6.823 

5.280 

2,903 

6.469 

12,029 

9.864 

12.209 

16,804 

9.277 

13.504 

17.3.10 

14.434 

11,335 

12,479 

7,330 

8.869 

4,150 

1.879 

3.862 

3.180 

11.204 

1.685 

3,831 

2.420 

4,869 

3.832 

7,340 

5.859 

5,539 



328,230 2.0 



Cattle 



Estimated losses 



hi 



0.7 
0.5 
0.4 



0.1 
0.7 
0.4 
0.4 
2.8 
1.1 
1.5 
2.2 
3.4 
5.3 
6.3 
2.7 
2.6 
4.1 
2.9 
3.3 
2.1 
1.4 
1.7 
0.7 
0.8 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
1.3 
0.8 
1.1 
0.9 
1.3 
3.3 
6.1 
5.4 
2.3 
2.3 
3.0 
7.0 
2.6 
4 4 
2.9 
2.8 
4.3 
4.4 
2.0 
3.0 



sas 



0.8 
1.4 
2.9 
1.9 
2.1 
1.8 
1.9 
2.3 
2.0 
2.9 
1.3 
2.1 
2.3 
2.9 
3.1 
4.2 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.6 
2.7 
1.8 
2.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.6 
1.5 
2.1 
2.0 
2.5 
1.8 
2.6 
2.2 
3.4 
1.7 
3.0 
2.4 
2.6 
4.7 
1.4 
3.8 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
3.3 
2.5 
2.5 



|ai 

55 5 



2.463 

4,770 
17.402 

6,510 
762 

4.107 
67.382 

7,055 
44.484 

3,202 

6,757 
24.893 
22.318 
18.107 
76,909 
63,911 
34.261 
38.777 
41.252 
543.508 
51,547 

16,*877 
29.013 
40,681 
29.434 
34,769 
61.851 
48.425 
59,599 

136.238 
72.020 
89,193 

117.225 

102.942 
75.455 
79.023 
43.640 
64.970 
52.399 
67.3.'i7 
12.851 
32,681 
19,202 
20.338 
42.005 

110.400 
69,327 
33,662 



2.4 12.676,463 



Sheep 



Estimated losses 



Sa^ 



0.2 
1.6 
1.1 



0.5 
0.9 
0.7 
1.2 
1.4 
1.9 
2.4 
3.1 
3.9 
6.3 
4.8 
8.6 
4.4 
3.6 
2.7 
3.0 
3.2 
2.2 
2.7 
1.9 
1.4 
1.6 
1.0 
1.1 
1.4 
1.2 
1.8 
0.6 
1.8 
2.7 
12.3 
7.8 
4.1 
3.2 
2.8 
5.3 
4.5 
4.9 
5.0 
5.3 
4.4 
5.2 
5.3 
2.3 



3.8 






2.2 
3.7 
2.5 
1.0 
1.2 
3.0 
1.7 
1.9 
2.8 
3.4 
2.2 
3.3 
3.1 
3.5 
5.1 
3.2 
6.1 
3.9 
4.9 
2.3 
3.1 
3.4 
3.4 
3.5 
24 
3.5 
3.2 
2.3 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 
3.2 
1.2 
2.7 
2.4 
3.8 
1.8 
2.0 
3.2 
2.4 
3.3 
2.2 
4.8 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
3.0 
2.0 
3.7 






7,586 

4,378 

8.873 
449 
106 

1.199 
34,164 

1.162 

38,537 

573 

6.706 
32.622 
12,588 

4.400 
31,540 

8.877 
18.990 
15.ri62 
K>,(H6 

8:^,;tt7 
i:^ 121 

lii.S25 

:-iti,:H4l 

U,(;26 

i;^e.,:{94 

103.,S84 

r.it,^05 

L'7,i)66 

r.i,r.03 

L' 1.1^47 

oi:,760 

38.906 

4,738 

22,200 

47,290 

134,605 

505.926 

: 280,762 

118,178 

aOO.744 

93,584 

160 261 

85,321 

269.103 

67.970 

196.123 

186,242 

4,690 

1.518 



2.6 3.289.568 



Swine 



Estimated 

losses from 

disease 



1.0 
1.5 
1.5 
2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.3 
3.2 
2.7 

10.1 
3.1 
5.5 
9.6 
7.5 
8.9 
7.2 
8.2 
8.1 
8.5 
3.7 

10.8 
7.9 
3.5 
7.1 
5.0 
3.7 
7.8 
5.8 
2.7 
3.0 
5.5 
7.7 
3.9 
5.7 
5.4 
2.4 
0.9 
3.4 
1.5 
0.8 
5.3 
1.0 
1.8 
2.8 
2.0 
1.3 
4.5 
2.4 
7.8 



a 
I 



654 

746 

1343 

1,622 

306 

1,302 

22,520 

4,930 

27,002 

4«518 

9,091 

41,776 

100,576 

48.890 

125,582 

27.908 

83.138 

84 721 

55,197 

88.978 

116,015 

83.239 

10.945 . 

67,344 

136.427 

86,230 

207,328 

215.181 

45.090 

86.598 

405,085 

241.984 

72,420 

163,034 

44,802 

4,420 

494 

538 

1.116 

178 

974 

568 

257 

3.249 

8,590 

3,567 

28.699 

11,794 

54,741 



5.8 2,721.091 
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NUMBER OF SHEEP IN UNITED STATES APRIL i, J903. 

POUNDS OF WOOL PRODUCED IN J903 

AND VALUE OF SAME. 



Estimated by NATIONAL WOOL MANUPACTURBRS 
and published January x, 1904. 


ASSOCIATION 


States and Terrilories 


No. of Sheep 

April 1, 

1903 


Average 
Weight of 
Fleece. 1903 

(Pound*) 


NrcMt. 

tf 

Shrlskacs 

1903 


WoolWashed 

and 

Unwashed 

(Pounds) 


Total 
Value 
1903 


Maine 


230.000 

63,000 
160.000 

33,000 
6,500 

30.000 
700,C00 

32,000 

860.000 

6.500 

100,000 

476,000 

600;000 

2.200,000 

1.400,000 

750.000 

550,000 

750,«W 

350,000 

600.000 

575,000 


6 

6.2 

6 

5.8 

5.5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5.3 

4.76 . 

5.6 

6.5 

6.5 

7 

6.5 

68 

6.5 

6.5 


40 
5«) 
50 
45 
42 
40 
50 
47 
52 
50 
47 
46 
38 
52 
50 
50 
52 
48 
52 
50 
50 


1,380.000 
390.600 
960.000 
191,400 
36.750 
150.000 

4,200.000 

l60,oro 

5.100000 

39.000 

600.000 

2.617.600 

2.850.000 

12,320.000 

9.100.000 

4,875,000 

3,860.000 

4.875,000 

2.380,000 

3.900,000 

3,737,500 


1347.760 


New Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 


82.026 
201.600 
44.213 


Rhode Island 


8,709 


Connecticut 

NewYork. 


37,800 
1,006,000 


New Jersey 


35.616 


Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


1.297.440 

8.190 

111,300 


West Virginia 


856,454 


Kentucky 

Ohio 


742.140 
3,134,208 


Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


2,229,500 
1.121,250 
831.600 
1.136,750 
491,232 
955.500 
840,988 




10,461,000 


6.07 


49.6 


63.511.750 


$15,521,226 


Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 


325.roo 
2»5.000 
50,aiO 
250,0 
100.000 

230.000 

i55,roo 

16»,000 
275.roO 


4.5 

4 

4 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

4 

3.7 

4 

450 


38 
42 
42 
40 
42 
40 
42 
45 
42 
40 


1.462.500 
820.000 
200.000 
950.(KX) 
380.0Q0 
740,000 
920,000 
573,600 
640.000 

1,237,500 


1406.038 
199,752 
48.720 


Georgia -- 


239,400 


Flortda 


92.568 


Alabama . 

Mississippi 


186.480 
224,112 


I^ouisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


134,478 
155.904 
311,850 




1.950,000 


406 


40.7 


7.923,500 


$1,999,302 


Kansas 


i (U.uO) 

300 000 

600,000 

475,COO 

5.100,000 

4.100.000 

2.400,000 

560,000 

2.000,000 

1.625,000 

568,000 

2.25o,roo 

1.300,000 

675,000 

3.2.70.000 

1,410,000 

60,000 


7.5 

7 5 

6.5 

6.5 

6 

7 

7 

8.5 

7.75 

725 

7 

5.75 

6.5 

6.5 

5 

6.25 

6 


67 
67 
60 
60 
6:i 
68 
67 
70 
70 
68 
70 
64 
66 
67 
60 
68 
68 


1,275,000 
2.250,000 
3,900,000 
3.067.500 
30 600.000 
28,700.(K)0 
16,800,000 
4 760.000 
15.500.000 
11.781.250 
3.976»000 
12,987.500 
8,450 000 
4.387.500 
16.250,000 
9.000.000 
360.000 


$193,545 
341.550 
764,400 


Nebraska .*. 

South Dakota 


North Dakota 


605.150 


Montana 

Wyoming . . 

Idaho 


5.547,780 
4.500.160 
2.716.560 


Washington 

Oregon 

California 


609.720 
2,418.000 
1.885.000 


Nevada 

Utah 

Colorado 

Arizona... 


620.256 
2.282.176 
1.292^0 

709.459 


New Mexico 


2.925,C00 


Texas _. 


1,497.600 


Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


51.840 




26.873.C00 


6.48 


658 

60.8 
33 


174.014.750 


$29,051,045 


Total. Fleece Wool 


39.284.000 


6.25 


245,450.000 
42.000,000 


$46,571,573 


Pulled Wool 


12 203.800 










Total 








287.450.000 


$58,775,373 
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618 

788 

1,071 

878 

637 

1.031 

883 

1.373 

3,087 

3.663 

2.169 

923 




i 


1« 

1* 




i. 


i 


o. 


10.203 

20.869 

33,007 

26,048 

13.182 

5224 

43,934 

86.055 

17U,064 

260,218 

165,808 

57.567 


S 

i 
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Ft.W. &D.C. Ry 

St.I,. S. W. Ry.fTex.... 
C. R.I.&T.Ry 

M.K.&T-Rv 


PI 
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ToUl for Year 

Sid on Yds & Shipped out* 

Grand Total 

Sold Packers 


Sold others 

DriTenontf 

Held over Jan. 81, 1904.... 

Total 
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WEST PHILADELPHIA STOCK YARDS CO. 

We are unable to give a detailed report of the receipts and ship- 
ments of this company. Receipts for 1903 were: 

Cattle 120,886 

Sheep 437,105 

Hogs 146.103 

Calves 15,265 

Horses 8,297 

Cattle exported 16,790 
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The Continental Trust Company 
of Denver, Colorado 




Wm. E. Hughes 

PrttidMt 

John W. SprlDger 

• Vict-PrttMtRt 

W. T. Raionscroft 

Sfc'r and Trtat. 

Capital and Surilut 
ISM.OOO 




CONTINENTAL BUILD NO 



Is prepared to list yotir LjLnd and Cattle In its Cattle, Ranch and Real Estate 
Department and will aid customers in acquiring or dbposing of thb character 
of property. An interview or correspondence is invited. Let us know your 
needs. We solicit your business witli the belief that our wide acquaintance 
and experience both North and South will be beneficial to you. 



ED. H. REID 
Manager of Real Estate Depatt.ncnt 
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THE ALBANY HOTEL 

DENVER 



COMMENCING WITH JUNE 1, UNDER 
THE PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF 

WM. MAHER AND S. F. DUTTON 




REMODELED AND NEWLY FURNISHED THROUGHOUT AT AN EXPENDITURE 
OF $100,000.00 



Headquarters for Stockmen 

Central Location 

Popular Rates 



CORNER STOUT AND SEVENTEENTH STREETS 
Tiiest Buffet and drill in tfte West 
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Cbe %i Jmn fiotel 




H. H. HAKE. PROPRIETOR 
DENVER :: COLORADO 






Readauarters for Stockmen 






RATES 
$2 AND UP AMERICAN PLAN 
$1 AND UP EUROPEAN PLAN 




» 


Best Cocation in tbe City 




A ^ TheJ.H.Wilson 

Jp^^j^ Saddlery Co. 


^■W r-3^^^^^^S'4^^E^^^ WHOLX8AI.B 
^^KIk ^^B^HIIBl'S^^^ ▼'^H MAinrFACTURBRS AND 
^^Hl HHB^€^BR£]C^^ "^^7 DBALBR8 IN 




Harness, Saddles, 
Whips 

and all kinds of 

Horse Goods 




^ 


f 


il 


I74?-I75I-I753 Larimer St. 
Denver 
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"DO YOU WANT A PERFECT SADDLE?" 



THKN BUY ONE MADC ON THE 

HEISER PERFECTION TREE 



Whioh In one year has become 
ty. The BULGE on OUR FORK 
never Interieres with range 
■nyfinishorslantof oantle. 
MADE and FULLY 
HURTING 



NOTED for its comfort ai 

acts as a BUCKIMC ROLL but 

ridino. We make oaddloa In 

ALL SADDLES are HAND ' 

CUARAI^TEED against 

and BREAKING. 





HERMANN H. HEISER 



for FREE CATAL06UE 



152 8-1 530 Bleke St., Denver, Colo. 




Every cent you pay for a dip that does not ^ive satisfactory results 

is that much money thrown away. Besides, the labor and 

expense of using it is entirely wasted. 



IT IS SAFER TO BUY 



Chloro Naptholeum Dip 

which ha§ been tried and proved the best by the largest live stock 
owners everywhere,— and quk'KLY and surely kill all lice and 
CURE MANGE, ITCH AND SCAB— than experiment. Let the other fellow 
lose his money that way— you know that 

THE BEST 
IS ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST 

Of est Disinfecting €o., t>c 

NEW YORK 

Depots m Denver. Omaha, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth, St. Louis 

Sold by all representative dealers BOOKLETS FREE 
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THE BEST in Badges, 

fl!^^ Banners, Buttons, Flags, 

Celluloid Advertising Novelties 

and Signs 



IS 
MANUFACTURED 
ONLY 
BY 




The Whitehead S Hoag Co. 

524 McPhee Building : DENVER, COLO. 
Main Office and Factory Newark, N. J. 



BUY THE 

National Wire Stretcher 

IT NEVER BREAKS 

The only Wire Stretcher « man can use and ttill remain a Christian 

Price $2.00 



NATIONAL WIRE STRETCHER CO. 

211 QUINCY BUILDINQ DKNVKR, COLORADO 
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Colorado Midland Railway 

ANY of the most famous mining and agricultural 
districts of Colorado are located on the Colorado 
Midland and are easy of access by the splendid 
train service of this line. The great mining 
camps of Cripple Creek, Leadville and Aspen are 
reached by the Midland tracks, which are broad 
gauge the length of the line. South Park, famous 
for its grazing and timber, is directly on the line, 
about 100 miles west of Colorado Springs. In 
addition to the above well-known places, from Colorado Springs to 
Grand Junction there are no less than ten famous resorts. Each 
has some special feature or beauty and each its particular crowd of 
admirers. A description properly begins with Manitou and ends 
with Glenwood, one at the eastern end and the other near the west 
end of the Colorado Midland Railway, and both belonging to the 
line as children of its enterprise. 

In the history of Colorado it is written that the Ute warrior, 
sick of his wounds or possessed by bad spirits which would not 
be driven forth by the medicine man, drank of the waters at the 
foot of Pike's Peak and was cured. In his simplicity he thought he 
had regained his health through the direct influence of the Great 
Spirit, and he reverenced the springs of Manitou as he did the 
great snowy mountains. When his white brother settled the land 
and sought the springs, the fame of Manitou and Ute Pass, from a 
shadowy Indian legend, became world-wide. 

Manitou is 6,442 feet above the sea. The springs contain salt, 
soda, iron and sulphur, and their curative properties are well known. 
The Garden of the Gods, Cheyenne Canon, Glen Eyrie and many 
other attractive places are near by. The wonderful Cog Road, ex- 
tending to the summit of Pike's Peak, begins at Manitou Iron 
Springs. 

At Glenwood Springs, the mountains encircle a town, surpass- 
ing in the beauty of its location and simple loveliness the Swiss 
villages of the Alps. Here the great hills, lying one behind the 
other, fading in the distance, make giant fortresses that isolate 
and guard the town; here the sun sinking behind the western water- 
sheds casts shadows into the deep ravines and gloomy passes and 
gives a glorious tint of mellow light to the splashing waters of the 
Roaring Fork: here the breeze sweeping the hillsides of evergreen 
and pine arouses a chorus of mountain voices and bears its full 
burden of mountain odor and song over the town. Glenwood has a 
magnificent hotel, five stories high, containing 200 guest rooms. It 
is lighted throughout by electricity. A sanitarium and bath house, 
separate from the hotel, are complete in all of the necessary appli- 
ances." Glenwood is 5,280 feet above the sea, and with its pine-laden 
mountains on all sides commends itself to invalids. 

The Grand Valley, on the Colorado Midland Railway, with 
Grand Junction, the principal town, is the Western terminus of the 
Colorado Midland Railway. 
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"'* SPOT OF Vl^^ ^ 



The fertile 

Eastern Oregon 



UNION 
PACIFIC 



soils of 

and Washington 



yield in overflow- llP^^^f4L| ^^^ abundance and 
in the highest per- -il I l^^^^rv faction every grain, 
grass, vegetable ^S-VjJJ^^ and fruit of the 
temperate zone. « pictob*^ The splendid train 

service of the Union Pacific enables persons to reach 
these states more quickly and in a more comfortable 
manner than via any other route 



TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 



OININO CAMS. MKALS A LA OARTK 



mKK RKOLININO CNAIR CAIW 
PINTSON LIOMT— STKAM NKAT .CTC. 



TOURIST SUEKPINQ CARS A S^CCIALTY 

DAYLIGHT RIDE OF 

200 MILES ALONG THE BEAUTIFUL 

OOLUMBIA RIVER 

P«ll iRlii'i l liR Ol M sr l slty P«nilslM4 •m 

A^InIssMmi to 

E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A T. A. 

OMAHA, NEB. 
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THE GREAT EAST AND WEST LINE 
ACROSS THE ENTIRE STATES 

of 
Texas and Louisiana 




NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 



Only Line 

with throus:h Chair Cars 
& Pullman Sleepers be- 
tween Ft. Worth & New 
Orleans without change 

Through 

Tourist and Pullman Sleepers 

Dallas and Ft Worth to California 

without change 



WRITE for NEW BOOK 
ON TEXAS :: FREE 



B. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Created Wealth 





SOMETHING 
from nothing 
— a garden 
from a desert. 
Such is the 
history of ir- 
rigated sections. Take 
land that sells for fifty 
cents an acre, put water 
on it, and it sells for — 
what? There are quarters 
of land in the irrigated 
sections of Colorado that 
cannot be purchased for 

$20,000 

and yet you can purchase 
in the Big Horn Basin of 
Wyoming and in the 
North Platte Valley of 
Nebraska irrigated land 
for $15 an acre up, where 
climatic conditions are 
healthful and exhilarating, 
where the water supply is 
plentiful and inexhaus- 
tible, and where fuel is 
abundant and cheap. 

LET MB SEND YOU BOOKLETS TELLING 
ALL ABOUT THESE BARGAINS 

TICKET OFFICE, 1039 17th St. 

O. W. VALLERY, General Agent 

DENVER 
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^,00m -^^ 




Santa Fe 

% W 








TRAVERSES ET GREAT 
IRRIGATED ^ VALLEYS 

Presenting^ exceptional opportunities for 
STOCK GROWERS 

They are 

PECOS VALLEY, New Mexico 
ARKANSAS VALLEY, Colorado 
SALT RIVER VALLEY, Arizona 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY, New Mexico 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, California 

All five valleys have never-failing^ water supply, extensive systems 
of irrig^ating ditches, and rich soil, insuring^ profitable crops. Pleasant 
climate, especially in winter. Thriving: towns, afibrdine eood markets. 
Directly reached by the SANTA FE. 

Homeseekers' Round-Trip Tickets at Re- 
duced Rates always on sale. 

Special Reduced Rates to World's Fair at 
St. Louis, Mo., and California Points. 

Do you want the Earth? If so, tend 35 cents to THE EARTH, ixx8 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago, and receive every month for one year information regarding 
THE SANTA PE COUNTRY. For other SANTA PE information address: 

J.P.HALL 

General Agent, A., T. » 3. P., 
DENVER, COLO. 
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ADVANTAGES of THE 



Denver & Rio Grande System 




*^11E Denver & Rio Grande System, known as "The 
S<EM«' Line of the Worlu," forms a portion of 
the most attractive of all the great Trans-Continental 
Lines, traversing, as it doea, the Rocky Mountains 
throueh the great states of Colorado and Utah be- 
tween Denver and Ogden, a distance encompassing 
more grand, varied and attractive mountain scenery 
than can be viewed from the car windows of any 
other railroad of equal distance in the known world. 
*i This system is no exception to other great 
American roads as to its facilities for providing 
commodious and luxurious accommodations for its 
patrons, being famous everywhere for its splendid equtpment. All through trains 
are equipped with the newest patterns of Pullman standard sleeping cars, the 
latest models of ordinary or tourist cars, a brand-new consignment ot day 
coaches, and its superb dining-car service, operated on the a la carte plan, have 
no superior on the continent, and nowhere can the tourist or pleasure-seeker 
secure more com fort while traveling than on "The Scenic Line of the Worltk" 
It would be impossible in so small a space as is afforded herein to touch even 
lightly on all the sights and scenes of the great Rocky Mountain region through 
which the traveler as carried on a trans-continental journey, or between Denver 

and Salt Lake City, over this 
route. But the illustration and 
the map herewith will give the 
public at least a peep into some 
of the wonders of this enchanted 
land, and an idea as to the vast 
territory which it covers. 

The Rocky Mountain region is 
a land of surprises, a land of 
sharp and wonderful contrasts 
that has no comparison on the 
other side of the water. In the 
territory comprised in any trip 
over the Rio Grande System, 
whether on its main line or 
branches, will be found more 
grand and wonderful scenery 
than in any similar locality on 
the face of the globe. 




For Free Illustrated 
Booklet, ADDRESS 

S. K. HOOPER 

G. T, and T, A, 
DENVER. COLO. 



ROYAL GORGE 
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The BEST of 



1 JJUl JUUUUUUUUUUUUL 



COLORADO 



The Scenic Features^ the Mining 
Centers, the GMnmerdal Cities, 
the Mantsf actories, the Smelting 
Interests, the Choicest Aericultural 
Lands, the Health ana Pleguure 
Places, are all along or reached 
most conveniently from the 

Colorado ana Southefii 
Railway 



Many of the best parts of the 
State can be reached by no other 
railway* Are yoti interested in 
Colorado? Send three cents in 
stamps for our beautiful illustrated 
book ** Picturesque Colorado^ to 



n K FISHER 



General Pawengtr Agt. 

DENVER, COLO. 
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THE COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 

MO THE FORT WORTH & DENVER CITY RAILWAY, and connections. 
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HAS 

OVER 

4.000 

MILES 

OF 

RAILWAY 

IN 

CALIFORNIA 

AND 

ADJOINING 

STATES 



Is the only line which traverses every part of 
dlifomiat and by which all the great attrac- 
tions of the State are reached* Has an excel- 
lent train service for both through and local 
, traveL Has a complete system of Excursion 
rates, which comprehends nearly every point 
of interest in the Pacific States. 

ALL ROADS LEAD 

TO THE TICKET OFFICES 
OF THE 

Sottthei^n Pacific 
Company 

For California Literature^ Maps* Guide*, Rates, Routes, 
Etc., giving more complete information, apply to 

WM. K. McAllister, Gen. Agt. 

till Seventeenth Street Denver^ Colorado 
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GRANDEST SCENERY on the CONTINENT 

SHORTEST AND BEST LINE TO YELLOWSTONE PARK 



T. M.SCHUMACHER 
Traf. Mgr. 

D. E. BURLEY 
Gen'l Pass. <& Tkt, Agt 

D. S. SPENCER 

Asst. Gen'l Pass, and 
Tkt. Agt. 




J. A. REEVES 
Asst. Gen'l FreigtAgt. 

C. IRA T UTILE 
Gen1 Live Stcx:k Agt. 



GENERAL OFFICES: 

Deseret News Bldg. 

SALT LAKE CITY 



THE GREAT PASSENGER AND 

LIVE STOCK TRANSPORTATION 

Company of the West. Fast Steamship Connections at 
Portland, San Francisco and Seattle for Asiatic points 
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Oar (Agent 
Will Call 



Telephone, telegraph or write us 
that you are going somewhere — ANY 
WHERE, and at the earliest possible 
opportunity our agent will call on you 
and give you full information about 
our service^ 

He will quote rates, reserve sleep- 
ing car berths, tell you what there is 
to see en route and why you should 
take the Rock Island System^ 

The Rock Island System runs 
through a greater number of states 
and territories than any other railroad 
on this continent* 

Telephone, telegraph or write — 
that is all that is necessary. 



Rock Island 
System 



A. B. SCHMIDT CHAS. B. SLOAT 

City Passenger Agt. Qen. Agt. Passenger Dept. 

800 17th Street, cor. Stout 
DENVER : COLORADO 
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El Paso-Northcastcrn 
System 



IN CONNECTION 
MTITH THE 



ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM 

FORMS THE BEST AND FASTEST I.INE FOR 

LIVE STOCK 
SHIPMENTS 

From MEXICO, ARIZONA 

NEW MEXICO AND 

WESTERN TEXAS 

to 

Chica jo, St. Louis, Kansas City 
St Joseph and Omaha Markets 
also to Oklahoma, Kansas, Wyom 
Ing, Montana and Canadian 
Pastures for feedinj purposes 

Special attention given to this 

Class of Traffic. For Rates or 

other information, call on, or ad 

dress the undersigned 

A. N. BROWN, Gen' i Freight Jkgeni.'EWw.mt^/teiL. 
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There is something 

to see on 

the 



FRISCO 

SYSTEM 



TKere is sometKin^ doin^ and mucK done* 

Take a look at the map on the opposite page ; note what the Frisco 
is doing for the developement of Oklahoma and Indian Territories. 
This country is marvelous, it will simply be the garden spot of the 
world in the near future. Anything that grows elsewhere in the 
United States will flourish there. Live stock ? Well yes, the best 
in the world. Or perhaps you are interested in mining. Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas offer the best propositions in lead and zinc for 
men of limited means. These states also produce fruit that is justly 

famed all over the Union. 
Are you thinking of changing your residence or your business } 
Don't do it until you have examined the Frisco territory, and found 
out some of the business opportunities. A book entitled *'Opportun- 
ities " giving population of towns on the Frisco and their needs, 
banks, factories, stores, etc., has been issued by M. Shulter, Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the Frisco. Let us send you one. 

Our Passenger Trains are striiSllx 
moderjfi, all up-to-date. 

For more detailed informa- 
tion apply to 



G. 'W. MARTIN 

General Jigent 

1106 17tK Street 
DENVER, COI.O. 
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Denver's Best Store 



tb. 



/ITLewiV$oii 



The Largest Strictly Dry 
Goods Store in the West 




^S^ECAUSE it has merited the confidence of the 
I ft 1 people. It is always the first with the newest 
LBJ &nd best, at the lowest prices. It is always per- 
fectly frank with every one at all times. It thinks more 
of its honor as a merchandising establishment than 
it does of the selling of a few dollars' worth of goods. 

SEND US TOUR HAIL ORDERS & HAVE THEH FILLED RIGHT 
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This book should be returned to 
the LHMVTf on or befot« the last diM 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it besrond the wptd&ed 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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